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PREFACE. 

In preparing these Lessons I have attempted to 
show that Lc^c, even in its traditional form, can be 
made a highly useful subject of study, and a powerful 
means of mental exercise. With this view I have 
avoided the use of supeiduous technical terms, and 
have abst^ned from entering into questions of a 
purely speculative or metaphysical character. For 
the puerile illustrations too oflen found in works on 
Logic I have generally substituted examples drawn 
from the distinct objects and ideas treated in the 
natural and experimental sciences; and in this and 
other respects have aimed at rendering these Lessons 
a suitable companion to a series of science school- 
books. 



vi PREFACE. 

Logic is not only an exact science, but is the 
most ample and elementaiy of all sciences ; it ought 
therefore undoubtedly to find some place in every 
course of education. The relations of propositions 
and the forms of argument present as precise a sub- 
ject of instruction and as vigorous an exercise of 
thought, as the properties of geometrical figures, or 
the rules of Algebra. Yet every school-boy is made 
to leain mathematical problems which he will never 
employ in after life, and is left in total ignorance of 
those simple prindples and fonns of reasoning which 
will enter into the thoughts of every hour. Logic 
should no longer be considered an elegant and leam- 
ed accomplishment; it should take its place as an 
indispensable study for every well-informed person. 
These Lessons 1 trust will introduce to the science 
many who have not leisure or inclination to read more 
elaborate treatises, and many who would not be at- 
tracted by the numerous but somewhat dry and brief 
compendiums published in past years. 

It is desirable that Lessons in Logic should be 
made the basis of many exercises, and for this pur- 
pose I have supplied abundance of questions and 
examples at the end of the book, some of which are 
selected &om the examination papers of the Oxford, 
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London, and Edlnbui^h Universities. In my own 
classes I have constantly found that die working and 
solution of logical questions, the examination of argu- 
ments and the detection of fallacies, is a not less 
practicable and usefUl exeidse of mind than is the 
perfbnnance of calculations, and the solution of pro- 
blems in a mathematical class. 

Except in a few places, where special notice is 
given, I have abstained from putting forward any 
views not commonly accepted by teachers of logic ; 
and I have throughout devoted more attention to 
describing clearly and simply the doctrines in which 
logicians generally agree, than discussing the points 
in which there is a difference of opinion. The recent 
logical discoveries of Sir W. Hamilton, Archbishop 
Thomson, Prof, de Morgan, and especially the late 
Prof. Boole, cannot yet be fully adopted in an ele- 
mentary vrork, but I have attempted to give a clear 
notion of the results to which they inevitably lead. 

In the latter Lessons which treat of Induction I 
have generally followed Sir John Herschel, Dr Whewell 
and Mr J. S. Mill, as the rec<^ised authorities on the 
subject These Lessons in fact may be regarded as 
an easy introduction to some of the most important 
parts of Mr Mill's treatise on Lo^c. 
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At the end of almost every Lesson will be found 
references to the woAs in which the student will most 
profitably continue his reading of the subject treated, 
BO that this little volume may serve as a guide to a 
more extended course of study. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LESSON I. 

DEFINITION AND SPHERE OF THE SCIENCE 

Logic may be most briefly defined as the MaiiM of 
BMMonliV. It is more commonly defmed, however, as the 
Botanw itf tlw lAVB of Thonm^ and some logicians think 
it desirable to spiecify still more accurately that it is the 
Science of the Formal, or of the Necessary I^ws of 
Thought. Before these definitions can be of any real 
use to us we must come to a clear understanding as to 
the meaning of the expressions ; and it will probably 
aj^>ear that there is no great difference between them. 

By a Law of nuraglit we mean a certain uniformity or 
^^■eement which exists and must exist in the modes in 
which all persons think and reason, so long as they do not 
make, what we call mistakes, or fall into self-contradiction 
and fallacy. The la ws o f thouRht are natural laws with 
^hich we have no power to^mterlere, and wliicTi are of 
course not to be in any way confused with the^artifiqial laws 
of a country, which are invented by men and can be altered 
by them. Every science is occupied in detecting and 
describing the natural laws which are inflexibly observed 
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bfthe objects treated in the Science; The science of 
astronomy investigates the unifomt or similar way in 
which the heavenly bodies, and in fact all material sub- 
Stances, tend to fall towards each other as a stone falls 
towards the earth, or to move round each other under 
the influence of this tendency. The universal law of 
gravitation is thus the natural law or unifonnity treated 
in physical astronomy. 

In chemistry the, law of. equivalent jtgp ortio iis de~ 
scribes the well ascertained fact that ea^ chemical 
I substance enters into combination with every other che- 
' mical substance only in c^ain definite proportions ; as 
when exactly eight parts by weight of oxygen unite with 
one part of hydrogen to form water, or sixteen parts of 
oxygen and six parts of carbon unite to form carbonic 
acid in the ordinary burning of a flame or fire. When- 
ever we can detect uniformities or similarities we so far 
create science and arrive at natural laws. But there may 
be, and are, many things so fickle, complicated, and 
nncertain, that we can never be sure we have detected 
laws that they will uniformly obey ; in such cases no 
science, in the propter sense of the word, is possible. 
There is no such thing, for instance, as a reaLscience" of 
Ijuman character, becaiise the human mind is too varTaKIe 
and complicated a subject of investigation. There are 
no two persons so much alike that you may be sure of 
one acting in all circumstances as the other would; it 
' thus becomes impossible to arrange persons in classes so 
that all who are in the same class shall act uniformly in 
the same manner in any given circumstances. 

But there is a science of human reason or thought 
apart from the many other acts of mind which belong to 
human character, because there are modes in which all 
persons do uniformly think and reason, and must think 
and reason. Thus if two things are identical with a third 
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common thing they are idectical with esch other. This 
is a law of thought of a very simple and obvious chanc- 
ier, and we may observe concerning it, — 

I. That all people think in accordance with it, and 
^jee that they do so as soon as they understand its 



2. That they think in accordance with it whatever 
may be the subject about which they are thinking. 
Thus if the things considered are- 
London, 
The Metropolis, 

The most populous city in Great Britain, 
since "the Metropolis is identical with London," and 
" LondiHi is identical with the most populous city in 
Great Britain," it follows necessarily in all minds that 
" the metropolis is identical with the most populous city 
in Great Britain," 

Again, if we compare the three following things — 

The most useful metal. 

The cheapest metal, — 
and it be allowed that " The most useful metal is Iron," 
and " Iron is the cheapest metal," it follows necessarily 
in all minds that "the most useful meial is the cheapest" 
We here have two examples of the general truth that 
things identical with the same thing are identical with 
each other ; and this we may say is a general or necessaiy 
form of thought and reasoning. 

Compare, again, the following three things, — 

The earth. 

Planets, 

Bodies revolving in elliptic orbits. 
We cannot say, as before, that "the earth is identical 
with the planets;" it is identical pnly with one of th^ 
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planets, and we therefore say that " it is a planet." Simi- 
larly we may say tliat "the planets are bodies revolving 
in elliptic orbits," but only a. part of the whole number 
SO revolving. Nevertheless it follows that if the earth is 
among' the planets, and the planets among bodies re- 
volving in elliptic prbits, that the earth is among the 
latter. 

A very elementary knowledge of chemistry enables us 
to argue similarly conceniing the following , — 

Iron, 

Metals, 

Elementary substances. 

Iron is one of the metals, and metals are elements or 
simple undecomposable substances, in the sense of being 
among them or a part of them, but not as composing the 
whole. It follows necessarily that " Iron is one of the 
elementary substances," We have had then two exam- 
ples of a iixed ajid necessary form of thought which is 
necessary and true whatever the things may be to which 
it is applied. The form of argument may be expressed in 
several different ways, and we shall have to consider it 
minutely in the lessons on the syllogism ; we may express 
it, for instance, by saying that " part of a part is part 
of the whole." Iron is part of the class of metals, which 
is part of the class of elements i hence iron is part of 
the class of elements. 

If I now introduce another definition of, Logic^ and 
say that it is ^the science of the necessary ~forms of 
thought," the reader will 1 hope clearly apprehend the 
meaning of the expression " necessary forms of thought." 
A form is something which may remain uniform and 
unaltered, while the mattv thrown into that form may be 
varied. Medals struck from the same dies have exactly 
tho same farOi- but diey may be of Various matter, as 
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bronze, copper, gold or silver. A building of enctly the 
same form might be constructed either of stone or briclu ; 
furniture of exactly similar shape may be made of oak, 
mahogany, walnut wood, etc. Just as we thus familiarly 
recognize the difference of form and substance in common 
tangible things, so we may observe in Logic, that the 
form of an argument is one thing, quite distinct from the 
various subjects or matter which may be treated in that 
form. We may almost exhibit to the eye the form of 
reasoning to which belong our two latter arguments, as 
fdlows : — 

/ c) ■•• . 
■* * 

(x'i i. .'(Z) 

If within the three pairs of brackets, marked respect- 
ively X, Y and Z we place three names, such that the 
one in place of X may be said to come under that in Y, 
and Qiat in K under that in Z, then it necessarily follows 
that the fii3t {X) comes under the last {Z). 

Logic, then, is the science occupied in ascertaining 
and describing all the general forms of thought which we 
must employ so long as we reason validly. These forms 
are very numerous, although the principles on which they 
are constructed are few anH simple It will hence appear 
that logic is the most general of ajl . the^ sciences. Its 
aid diust be more often required than the aid of any other 
science, because all the particular sciences treat portions! 
only of existing things, and create very different andj 
often unconnected branches of knowledge. But logic 
treats of those principles and forms of thought which 
must be employed in every branch of knowledge. It 
treats of the very origin and .foundations of knowledge 
itself; and though it is true that the logical method em- 
ployed in one science may differ somewhat from that em- 
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ployed in another science, yet whatever the particular 
fons may be, it must be logical, and must conform to the 
laws of thought. There is in short something in which 
ail sciences must be similar; to which they must con- 
form so long as they maintain what is true and self- 
consistent ; and the work of logic is to explain this 

qOTnmon basis QfaiTsciencc. " ' ~ " ' 

Dne name^hich has been given t^ J^ogic, namely the 
jScience of Sciences, very aptly describes the all extensive 
power of logical principles. The cultivators of special 
branches of knowledge appiear to have been fully aware 
of the allegiance they owe to the highest of the sciences, 
for they have usually given names implying this allegi- 
ance. The very name of logic occurs as part of nearly 
all.die names recently adopted for the scienpes, which are 
oflen vulgaHy called the "ologies," but are really the 
"logics," the "o" being only a connecting vowel or part 
oi the previous~w6rd. Thus geology is logic applied to 
explain the formation of the earth's crust ; biology b logic 
applied to the plienomena of life ; psychology is logic 
applied to the nature of the mind; and the same is the 
\case with physiology, entomology, roology, teratolc^y^ 
.morphology, anthropology, theology, ecclesiology, thalat- 
tology, and the rest*. Each science is thus distincdy 
confessed to be a special logic. The name of logi c itself 
is deriv^. fEoni_.tbe-.cemmon, Greek word Xoyor,~which 
usually means word, or the sign and outward manifesta- 
tion of any inward thought. But the same word was also 
used to denote the inward thought or reasoning of which 
words are the expression, and it is thus probably that later 
Greek writers on reasoning were led to call their science 

* Except Philology, which is differently fonned, and means 
the love or study of words; the name of this science, if foimed 
upon the s«me pkn, would be legvlpgy. . 
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hrurr^iai Xoym), or logical science ; also t(xi>7 Xoyucf , or 
logical art The adjective Xoywcj, being used alone, soon 
ca.me to be the name of the science, just as Mathematic, 
Rhetoric, and other names ending in " ic " were ori- 
ginally adjectives but have been converted into substan- 

Much discussion of a somewhat trifling character has 
arisen upon the question whether -Logic should be con- 
sidered a science only, an art only, wboth at the same 
.time . Sir'WrHamilton has even taken the trouble to 
classify almost all the writers on logic according as they 
held one opinion or the other. But it seems substan- 
tially correct and sufficient to say, that Ic^c is a science 
(in so for as it merely investigates the necessary princi- 
/ pies and forms of thought, and thus teaches us to under- 
stand in what correct thinking consists; but that it be- 
( comes an art when it is occupied in framing rules to assist 
persons ilTQetecting false reasoning. ^AjdmttMOM m 
to know and an art to do, and all the niore'peHect'scIences 
lead to^lSe CT^tlbn of corresponding useful arts. As- 
tronomy is the foundation of the art of navigation on the 
ocean, as well as of the arrangement of the calendar and 
chronolc^y. Fhysiolt^y is the basis of the art of medi- 
cine, and chemistry is the basis of many useful arts. 
Logic has similarly been considered as the basis of an art 
of correct reasoning or investigation which should teach 
the true method to be observed in all sciences. The cele^ ' 
brated British logician Duns Scotus, who lived in the 13th 
century, and called It^ic^tSe^SEDStiiB of SdancM, called it 1 
also the Irt of Arti, expressing fuUy its preeminence. 
Others have thus defined it—" Logic is the art of direct- 
ii^ the reason aright in acquiring the knowledge of 
things, for the instruction both of ourselves and others." 
Dr Isaac Watts, adopting this view of logic, called his 
well-known work " the Art of Thinking." 
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It may be fairly said however that Logic has more 
the form of a science than an art for this reason — alt 
persons necessarily acquire the faculty and habit of rea- 
soning long before they even know the name of logic. 
This they do by the natural exertion of the powers of 
mind, or by constant tgut unconscious imitation of others. 
They thus observe correctly but unconsciously the prin- 
ciples of the science in all very simple cases ; but the con- 
tradictory opinions and absurd fallacies which are put 
forth by uneducated persons shew that this unaided ex- 
ercise of mind is not to be trusted when the subject of 
discussion presents any difficulty or complexity. The 

I study of logic then cannot be useless. It not only 
explains the principles on which every one has often 
reasoned correctly before, but points out the dangers 

I which exist of erroneous argument The reasoner thus 
becomes consciously a correct reasoner and learns con- 
sciously to avoid the snares of fallacy. To say that 
men can reason well without logical science is about as 
true as to say that they can live healthily without medi- 
cine. So they can — as long as they are healthy ; and So 
caiTreasoners do without the science of reasoning — as long 
as they do reason correctly; but how many are there that 
can do so? As well might a man claim to be immortal 
in his body as infallibie in his mind. 

Afld if it be requisite to say a few words in d^ence of 
Logic as an art, because circumstances in the past his- 
tbiy of the science have given rise to misapprehension, 
can it be necessary to say anything in its praise as a 
science? Whatever there is that is great in science or in 
art or in literature, it is the work of intellect. In bodily 
form man is kindred with the brutes, and in his perish- 
able part he is but matter. It is the possession of con- 

. scious intellect, the power of reasoning by general notions 

' Qiat raises him above all else upon the earth ; and who 
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caa say that the nature and procedure of ttii intellect is 
not almost the hi^est and most interesting subject of 
study in which we can engage?. In vain would any 
one deny the tnith of the &vourite aphorism of Sir W. 
Hamilton — 



LESSON II. 
THE THREE PARTS OF LOGICAL DOCTRINE. 

It has been explained in the previous lesson that Logic 
.is the Science of Reasoning, or the Science of those Ne- 
cessary Laws of Thought which must be observed if we 
are to argue consistently with ourselves and avoid self- 
contradiction. Argument or reasoning therefore is the 
stiictly propter subject before us. But the most conve- 
nient and usual mode of studying logic is to consider first 
the comp^snt parts of which ^ny argument must be 
roadel$! Just as an architect must be acquainted with 
the iliaterials of a building, or a mechanic with the ma- 
teiials of a machine, before he can pretend to be ac- 
quainted with its construction, so the materials and in- 
struments with which we must operate in reasoning are 
suitably described before we proceed to the actual forms 
of argument 

If we examine a simple argument such as that given 
in the last lesson, thus — 

Iron is a metal. 

Every metal is an element, 
Therefore Iron is an element, — 

.C.oogic 
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we see that it is made up of three sutements or asser- 
tions, and that each of these contains, besides minor 
words, two nouns substantive or namej of things, and the 
.verb " is." In short, two names, or tainu, when connected 
:bf a verb, make up an assertion or vropoatUoii; and 
three such propositions make up an argument, called in 
.this case a irlloilim. Hence it is natural and conve- 
nient first to describe terms, as the simplest parts ; next 
to proceed to the nature and varieties of propositions 
constructed out of them, and then we shall be in a posi- 
tion to treat of the syllogism as a whole. Such accord- 
ingly are the three parts of logical doctrine. 

But though we may say that Jhe thr ee parts o f logic 
are concerned with terms, propositions, and syllogisms, 
it may be said with equal or greater truth that the acts of 
tnind indicated by those forms of language are the real 
subject of our consideration. The opinions, or rather 
perhaps the expressions, of logicians have varied on this 
point. Archbishop Whately says distinctly that lofle Is 
eotlrelr eonvsnant about '*"r"i* : Sir W. Hamilton, Mr 
Mansel, and most other logicians treat it as concerned 
, with the acts or states of mind indicated by the words ; 
while Mr J. S. Milt goes back to the things themsdves 
. concerning which we argue. Is the subject of logic, then, 
Uncnaca, tlunwbt, or ott]«cts? The simplest and truest 
answer is to say that it treats in a certain sense of all 
three. Inasmuch as no reasoning process can be ex- 
plained or communicated to another person without 
words, we are practically limited to such reasoning as is 
reduced to the form of language. Hence wc shall always 
be concerned with words, but only so far as they are the 
instruments for recording and referring to our thoughts. 
The grammarian also treats of language, but he treats it 
as language merely, and his science terminates with the 
description and explanation of the forms, varieties, .and 
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relations 6f words. L(^e also treats of language, but 
only as the necessary index to the action of mind. 

i Again, so loi^_as we think correctly we must think of 
things^as tEey are ; the state of mind within us must 
correspond! with the state of things without us whenever 
an opportunity arises for comparing them. It is iii»- 
possible and inconceivable that iron should prove not to 
be an elementary substance, if it be a metal, and every 
metal be an element We cannot suppose, and there is 
no reason to suppose, th^ by the constitution of the 
tniod we are obliged to think of things differently from 
the manner in «iiich they are. If then we may assume 
that things really agree or differ according as by correct 
logical thou^t we are induced to believe they will, it 
does not seem that the views of the logicians named are 
irreconcileable. We treat of things so far as they are the 
objects of thought, and we treat of langu:^ so far as it is 
j the embodiment of thought If the reader will bear this 
explanation in mind, he will be saved from some pov 
plexity when he proceeds to read differmt works on It^c, 
and finds them to vary exceedingly in the mode of treat- 
ment, or at least of expression. 

If, when reduced to language, there be three parts of 
logic, terms, propositions, and syllogisms, there must be 
as many different kinds of thought or operations of mind, 
' These areEuany called — 
, I. Simple apprehension. 

/ 2. Judgment 

I 3. Reasoning or discourse. 

The first of these^ Unqpie Appnhenalim, is the act of 
mind by which we merely become aware of something, 
or have a notion, idea, or impression of it brought into 
the mind. The adjective simple means apart from other 
things, and apprehension the taking hold by the mind. 
Thus the name, oc term Iran instantaneously makes the 
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mind think of % Strong and verr useful metal, but does 
not tell us anything about it, or compare it with any thing 
else. The words stin, Jupiter, Sinus, St Paul's Cathe- 
dral, are also terms which call up into the mind certain 
well-known objects, which dwell in our recollection even 
when they are not present to our senses. In fact, the use 
of a tenn, such as those given as examples, is merely as a 
(Substitute for the exhibition of the actual things named. 
\ . JUdcmant is a ditfereat action of mind, and consists in 
jcomparing together two notions or ideas of objects de- 
Irived from simple apprehension, so as to ascertain whe- 
ther they agree or differ. It is evident, therefore, that we 
cannot judge or compare unless we are conscious of two 
things or have the notions of two things in the mind at 
the same time. Thus if I compare Jupiter and Sirius I 
lirst simply apprehend each of them ; but bringing them 
into comparison I observe that they agree in being small, 
bright, fining bodies, which rise and set and move 
round the heavens with apparently equal speed. By 
minute examination, however, I notice that Sirius gives 
a twinkling or intermittent light, whereas Jupiter shines 
steadily. More prolonged observation shews that Ju- 
piter and Sirius do not really move with equal and 
regular speed, but that the former changes its position 
upon the heavens from night to night in no very simple 
manner. If the comparison be extended to others of the 
heavenly bodies which are apprehended or seen at the 
same time^ I shall find that there are a multitude of stars 
which agree with Sirius in giving a twinkling light and 
in remaining perfectly fixed in relative position to each 
other, whereas two or three other bodies may be seen 
which resemble Jupiter in giving a steady light, and also 
In changing their place from night to night among the 
fixed stars. I have now by the action of judgment 
formed in my mind the general aotioa oi fixtd stars, by 
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brii^ing tog^er mentally a, number of Objects which 
agree ; while from several other objects I bare fonned the 
general notion oi plantti. Comparing the two general 
notions together, I find that they do not possess the same 
qualities or appearances, which I State in the proposition, 
" Planets are not fixed stars," 

I have introduced the expression "0«bm«1 Sotlai" as 
if the reader were fully acquainted witb it. But though 
philosophers have for more than two thousand years con- 
stantly used the expressions, general notion, idea, con- 
cation, concept, &C., they have never succeeded in 
agreeing exactly as to the meaning of the terms, On^ ' 
Class of philosophers called WtUVtiMit* say that it is all a ' 
matter of names, and that when we join together Jupiter,, 
Mars, Saturn, Venus, &c., and c^ them planeU, the 
common name is the bond between them in our minds^ 
Others, called BakUats, have asserted that besides these 
particular planets there really is something which com- 
bines the properties common to them all without any of 
the diff«enc£S of si^e, colour, or motion \ri»rt-Tfis(tn- 
guish them. Every one allows' in the present day how-. 
; ever that nothing can physically exist corresponding to a 
; geoe^LiiSjtion, because it must exist heie .or there, of this 
I'^ROt of that size, and therefore it would be one panicu- 
I lar planet, and not any planet whatever. The Nominal- 
ists, too, seem equally wrong, because language, to be of 
any use, must denote something, and must correspond, as 
we have seen, to acts of mind. If then proper names 
raise up in our minds the images of particular things, like 
the sun, Jupiter, &c, general namts should raise up 
general notions. 

The true opinion seems to be that of the philoso- 
I ,(^eis called C< me«pta«ll» U, who say that the^genersr'noi- 
I ti^~in h e' ^ ppffl^ge iri"The mind of the common prtV' 
I perties PT resemblances of -the things embraced un4er 
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the notion. Thus the notion pUset really means th« 
consciousness in anybody's tniod that there are certain 
heavenly bodies which ^;ree in giving a steady light 
and in moving about the heavens differently from the 
fixed stars. It should be added, however, that there are 
many, including Sir W. Hamilton, who would be counted 
as Nominalists and who yet hold that with the general 
name is associated a cons^ousness of the resemblance 
existing between the things denoted by it Between this 
fonn of the doctrine and conceptualism it is not easy to 
draw a precise distinction, and the subject is of too de- 
batable a character to be pursued in this work. 

It will appear in the course of these lessons that the 
whole of logic and the whole of any science consists in so 
arranging the individual things we meet in general no- 
tions or classes, and in giving them appropriate general 
names or terms, that our knowledge of them may be 
made as simple and general as possible. Every general 
notion that is properly formed admits of the statement of 
general laws or truths ; thus of the planets we may affirm 
that they move in elliptic orbits round the sun from west 
to east; that they shine with the reflected light of the 
sun; and so on. Of the fixed stars we may aiiitm that 
they shine with their own proper light; that they are 
incomparably more distant than the planets ; and so on. 
The whole of reasoning will be found to arise from this 
faculty of judgment, which enables us to discover and 
affinn that a targe number of objects have similar pro- 
perties, so that whatever is known of some may be in- 
ferred and asserted of others. 

It is in the application of such knowledge &at we 
employ the third act of mind called discourse or reason- 
ing, by which from certain judgments we are enabledj 
Without any new reference to the real objects, to form x 
flew Judgment If we know that jroin coinci under the 
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general notion af metj . and tbat thii notion comei under 
the still "in^er notion of element, then without lurther 
examination of iron we knoW-^at it i* a simple uncle- 
composaUe substsnce called b^ chemists «n clement Or 
if from one source of information we leam that Neptune 
is a planet, and from another that planets move in ellip- 
tic orbits, we can join these two portions of knowledge 
together in the mind, so as to elicit the tnith that Nep- 
tune moves in an elliptic orbit. 

8<MoiilTig or Blaw«M, then, may be defined as the 
progress of the mind from one or more given propositions 
to a proposition different from those given. Those pro- 
positions from which we argue are called Tiwiiliss, and 
that which is drawn from them is called the flawfaMoa. 
The latter is said to follow, to be concluded, inferred or col- 
lected from them ; and the premises arc so called because 
they are put forward or at the beginning (Latin pra, be- 
fore, and mittg, I send or put). The essence of the pro- 
cess consists in gathering the truth that is contained in 
the premises when joined together, and canyii^ it with 
us into the conclusion, where it is embodied in a new 
proposition or assertion. We extract out of the pre* 
mises all the infonnation which is useful for the purpose 
in view^-and this is the whole which reasoning accom- 
plishes. 

I have now pointed out the three parts of logical doc- 
trine, Terms, Propositions, and Reasoning or Syllogism, 
into which the subject is conveniently divided. To the 
consideration of these parts we shall proceed. But it 
maf be mentioned that a fourth part has often been 
added called Mrthod, which is concerned with the ar- 
rangement of the parts of any composition. 

It is sometimes said tbat what proposition is to term, 
and fHiat syllogism is to proposition, such is method to 
syllogism, and that a fomth division is necessary to com- 
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plete the doctrine of Logic It is at any rate certain 
however that this fourth part is much inferior in import- 
ance and distinctness to the preceding three ; an4 all that 
-will be said of it is to be found in X<esson xxiv. 



LESSON in. 

TERMS, AND THEIR VARIOUS KINDS. 

It has been explained in the preceding lesson that every 
assertion or statement expresses the agreement or dif- 
ference of two things, or of two general notions. la 
putting the assertion or statement into words, we must 
accordingly have words suitable for drawing the attentioi^ 
of the mind to the things which are compared, as well as 
words indicating the result of the comparison, that is to 
say, the fact whether they :^ee or differ. The words by 
which we point out the things or classes of things in 
question are called Teim^ and the words denoting the 
comparison are said to form the Dosnla, Hence a com' 
plete assertion or statement coDsists of two terms anda 
copula, and when thus expressed it forms a nvpadtim. 
Thus in the proposition "Dictionaries are useful books," 
the two terms are dictionaries and vseful books j the co- 
pula is the verb are, and expresses a certain agreement tA 
thf cl^ss dictionaries with the class of useful books con- 
sisting in the fact that the class of dictionaries forms part 
of the class of useful books. In this case each term con- 
sists of only one or two words, but any number of word? 
may be required to describe the notions as classes conv- 
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pared together. In the proposition "the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal to each other," the 
first term requires nine words for its expression, and the 
second term, four words (equal to each other); and there 

//is no limit to the number of words which may be em- 

/' ployed in the formation of a term. 

A tonn is so called because it forms one end (Latin, 
Urjidnm) of a proposition, and strictly spealcTng it is a 
tetm only so long as it stands in the proposition. But 
we conunonly speak of a term or a name meaning any 
noun, substantive or adjective, or any combination of 
words denoting an object of thought, whether that be, as 
we shall shortly see, an individual thing, a group of things, 
a quality of things, or a gioup of qualities. It would be 

/impossible to define a name or term better than has been 

; done by Hobbes : "A name is a word taken at pleasure 
to serve for a mark, which may raise in our mind a 
thought like to some thought which we had before, and 
which, being pronounced to others, may be to them a 
sign of what thought the speaker had before in his mind." 
Though every term or name consists of words it is 
not every word which can form a name by itself. We 
cannot properly say " Hot is agreeable " or " Probably is 
not true;" nothing can be asserted. ofA-pK^tosition, an 
adver b, and ce rtain tffligr parts of speech, except indeed- 
(fiat tRey are^pTCpositions, adverbs^" Sc. No part of 
speech eicept a noun subs tantive, or a group of words 
used as a noun substantive, can form the subject or first- 
term of a proposition, and nothing but a noun substan-j 
tive, an adjective, the equivalent of an adjective, or al 
verb, can form the second term or predicate of a propio-[ 
sition. It' may indeed be questioned whether an adjec- 
tive can ever form a term alone ; thus in " Dictionaries 
are useful," it may lae said that the substantive things or 
books is ludersttwd in the predicate, th? cornplete sen; 
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tence being " Dictionaries are useful Books/' but as this 
is a disputed point we will assume that words are divided 
into two kinds in the following maimer: — 

Words which stand, or appear to stand alone as conv- 
plete terms, namely the substantive and adjective, and 
certain parts of a verb, ai« called o«tt(onmatla words, 
from the Greek word narjiyapia, to assert or predicate. 

Those parts of speech, on the other band, such as 
prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, &c., which can only 
form parts of names or terms are called ■Tnwtacoranatio 
words, because they must be used with other words in 
order to compose terms (Greek (rvr, with^and Kanfyopito\ 
Of syncatcgorematic words we need not take further 
notice except so far as they form part of categorcmatic 
terms. 

We have now to consider the various kinds and pecu- 
liarities of terms, so as to g^n a clear idea of what they 
mean. Terms are first of all distinguished into singular 
or individual, and general or common terms, this being a 
very obvious division, but one of much importance. A 
Ungnlar tann is one which can denote only a single ob- 
ject, so long at least as it is used in exactly the same 
meaning; thus the Emperor of the French, die Atlantic 
Ocean, St Paul's, WiUiam Sbakspeare, the most pre- 
dous of the metals, are singular tenns. All proper names 
belong to this class ; for though John Jones is the name 
of many men, yet it is used not as meaning any of these 
men, but some single man— it has, in short, a different 
meaning in each case, just as London, the name of our 
capital, has no connexion in meaning with London in 

OMWial tamu, on the contrary, are applicable in the 
same sense equally to any one of an indefinite number of 
objects which resemble each other in certain qualities. 
Thus metal is a general name because it may be applied 
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indifferently to goM, silver, copper, tin, aluminium, or any 
of about fifty known substances. It is not the name of 
any one of these more than any other, and it is in fact 
applied to any substance which possesses metallic lustre, 
which cannot be decomposed, and which has certain 
other qualities easily recognised by chemists. Nor is the 
number of substances in the class restricted ; for as new 
kinds of metal are from time to time discovered they are 
added to the class. Again, while Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
&C., are singular terms, since each can denote only a 
single planet, the term planet is a general one, being 
apphcable to as many bodies as may be discovered to 
revolve round the sun as the earth does. 

We must '■awfiiiiy """i^l gny ffinfininn betwicp ge- 
neral a nd collec t ive tei^ s. By a ooll»citlT* term we 
' iiiLAU 1]!e name of a number of things when all joined 
together as one whole ; like the soldiers of a regiment, 
the men of a jury, the crew of a vessel : thus a collective 
term is the name of all, but not of each, A.general term. 
on the other hand, is the name of a numbar of things 
but of each of them separately, or, to use the technical 
expression, dlBtzUratlT«l7. Soldier, juryman, saiior, are 
the general names which may belong to John Jones, 
Thomas Brown, &c, but we cannot say that John Jones 
is a regiment, Thomas Brown a jury, and so on. The 
distinction is exceedingly obvious when thus pointed out, 
but it may present itself in more obscure forms, and is 
then likely to produce erroneous reasoning, as will be 
pointed out in Lesson XX. It is easy to see that we must 
not divide teirns into those which are general and those 
which are collective, because it will often happen that 
the same term is both general and coUective, according 
as it is r^arded. Thus, liJjtaQ' i^ collective as regards 
the books in it,' but is general £ regards the great num- 
ber of different libraries, private or public, which exist 
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I Regiment is a collective term as regards the soldiers 
which compose it, but general as regards the hundred 
different regiments, the Coldstream Guards, the Higb- 

\ land regiment, the Weteh Fusiliers, and the rest, which 
compose the British standing army. Army, again, is a 
collective whole, as being composed of a number of regi- 
ments organized together. Year i s collective as regards 
fhe months, weeks, or days of which it consists, but is 
general as being the name either of 1869 or 1870, or any 
period marked by a revolution of the earth round the sua 
We have not always in the English language sufBr 
cient means of d istinguishing convenien tly between the 
general and collective use of terms. In LatuTthia dis-' 
lincrive use was exactly expressed hy omnes, meaning ail 
distributively, and euncti meaning all taken together, a 

' contracted form of coitjuncH (joined together). In English 
all men may mean any man or all men together. Even 
the more exact word every is sometimes misused, as in 
the old proverb, ' Every little makes a mickle,' where it is 
obvious that every little portion cannot by itself make 
much, but only when joined to other little portions. 

A second important distinction between terms is that 
of oon crit* term s and abatrut termgj and it cannot be 
better described than in the~wofds of Mr Mil], by saying 
that a concrete name is the name of a thing, the abstract 
name is the name of a quality, attribute, or circumstance 
of 3 thing. Thus red house is the name of a physically- 
existing thing, and is concrete; redness is the name of 
one quality of the house, and is abstract. The word 
abstract means drawn Jrom (Latin, abslractus, from ais- 
irahere, to draw away from), and indicates that the quality 
redness is thought of in the mind apart from all the Other 
qualities which belong to the red house, or other red 
object. But though we can think of a quality by itaelfi 
we cannot suppose, that, the quality can exist physically 
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apart from the matter in which it is manifest to us. Red' 
ness means either a notion in the mind, or it meani that 
in red objects which excites the notion. 

The reader should carefully observe that MHottTM 
are concrete, not abstract. If we say that a book is use- 
fiil, it is to the book we apply the adjective uttfiil, and 
usefitlness is the abstract noun which denotes the quality ; 
similarly, the adjectives equal, gralejul, reverent, ratio- 
nal, are the names of things, and the corresponding abs- 
tract nouns are equality, gratitude, reverence, rationality. 
This distinction will become more apparent in reading 
Lesson r. 

It is a good exercise to try and discover pairs of cor- 
responding concrete and abstract names ; thus animal 
has animality ; miser, miserliness ; old, agedness, or old 
age; substance, substantiality; soap, soapiness; shrut^ 
shmbbiness ; and so on. But it by no means follows that 
an abstract word exists for each concrete ; table hardly has 
an abstract tabularity ; and though ink has inkiness, we 
should not find the abstract of pen. It is by the accidents 
of the history of language that we do or do not possess 
abstract names; and there is a constant tendency to in- 
vent new abstract words in the progress of time and 

Unfortunately concrete and abstract names are fre- 
quently confused, and it is by no means always easy to 
distinguish the meanings. Thus nlaUon properly is the 
abstract name for the position of two people or things to 
each other, and those people are properly called relxUTW 
(Latin, relalivus, one who is related). But we constantly 
speak now of relations, meaning the persons themselves ; 
and when we want to indicate the abstract relation 
they have to each other we have to invent a new abstract 
name relattonskip. Nation has long been a concrete 
term, though from its form it was probably abstract at. 
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finC ; but so far does the abuse of language now go, 
especially in newspaper writing, that wc hear of a nation- 
ality meaning a nation, although of course if natioa is 
the concrete, nationality ought to be the abstract, mean- 
ing the quality of being a nation. Similarly, actioH, 
intention, txtensiou, conception, and a multitude of other 
properly abstract names, are used confusedly for the corre- 
sponding concrete, namely, act, intent, extent, concept, &c. 
Production is properly the condition or state of a person 
who is producing or drawing something forth ; but it has 
now become confused with that which is produced, so 
that we constantly talk of the productions of a country, 
meaning the products. The logical terms. Proposition, 
Deduction, Induction, Syllogism, are all properly abstract 
words, but are used concretely for a Proposition, a De- 
duction, an Induction, a Syllogism ; and it must be al- 
lowed that logicians are nearly as bad as other people in 
confusing abstract and concrete terms. Much injury is 
done to language by this abuse. 

Another vejy obvious division of terms is between 
those which are poiltlT«, and those which are n«aMi«. 
The difference is usually described by saying that posi- 
tive terms signify the existence or possession of a qu^ity, 
as in grateful, metallic, organic, etc., while the correspond- 
ing negatives signify the absence of the same qualities 
as in ungrateful, non-metallic, inorganic. The negative 
tenns may be adjectives as above, or substantives, con- 
crete or abstract ; thus ingratitude, inequality, incon- 
venience are abstract negative terms; and individuals, 
unequais, &c. are concrete negatives. We usually consider 
as negative terms any which have a negative prefix such' 
as not, non, tin, in, &c. ; but there are a great many terms 
which serve as negatives without possessing any mark of 
their negative character. Darkness is the negative of 
light or lightness, since it means the absence of l^ht ; 
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compound is tbe negative of element, since we should 
give Che name of compound to whatever can be dectmt- 
posed, and element is what cannot be decomposed ; theo- 
retically speaking every tenn has its corresponding nega- 
tive, but it by no means follows that language furnishes 
the term ready-made. Thus table has the corresponding 
adjective tabular, but there is no similar negative uniabM- 
lar; one man joxf be called a bookworm, but there is no 
negative for those who are not bookworms, because no 
need of tbe expression has been felL A constant proces) 
of invention of new negative terms goes on more rapidly 
perhaps than is desirable, for when an idea is not often 
referred to it is better to express it by a phrase than add 
to tbe length of the dictionary by a new-created word. 

It would seem that in many cases a negative term 
implies the presence of some distinct quality or fact. 
Thus inconvenience doubtless implies the absence of 
convenience, but also the presence of positive trouble or 
pain occasioned thereby. Unhappiness is a negative 
term, but precisely the same notion is expressed by the 
positive term misery. The negative of healthy is un- 
healthy, but the positive term sickly serves equally welL 
!t thus appears to be more a matter of accident than 
anything else whether a positive or negative term is used 
to express any particular notion. All that we can really 
say is that every positive term necessarily implies the 
existence of a corresponding negative term, which maybe 
tbe name of all those things to which the positive name 
cannot be ^plied. Whether this term has been invented 

jor not is an accident of language: its existence may be 

I assumed in logic. 

The reader may be cautioned against supposing that 
every term appearing to be of 3 negative character on 
account of possessing a negative prefix is really so. The 
participle unloosed certainly appears to be the negative ol . 
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Uosed; but the two words mean exactly the same thin^, 
the prefix «m not being really the negative ; invaluable, 
again, means not what is devoid of value, but what is so 
valuable that the value cannot be measured; and a 
ikameleis action can equally be called by the positive 
term, a skamtful action. Other instances might no 
doubt be found. 

Great care should be taken to avoid confusing terms 
which express the presence or absence cf a quality with 
those which describe its dtcMS. Ltss is not the negative 
of ^/a/^r because there is a third alternative, equal. The 
true negative at greater is not-greater, and this is equiv&< 
lent to either equal or lest. So it may be said that dis- 
agreeable is not the simple negative a( agreeable, because 
there may be things which are neither one nor the other, 
but are indifferent to us. It would not be easy to say 
offhand whether every action which is not honest is dis- 
honest, or whether there may not be actions of an inter- 
mediate character. The rule is that wherever the question 
is one of degree or quantity a medium is possible, and 
the subject belongs rather to the science of quantity 
than to simple logic ; where the question is one of the 
presence or absence of a quality, there cannot be more 
than two alternatives, according to one of the Primary 
Laws of Thought, which we will consider in Lesson xiv. 
In the case of quantity we may call the extreme terms 
' oppotltM ; thus less is the opposite of greater, disagreeable 
of agreeable \ in the case of mere negation we may call 
the terms nagatlvM or eontnUUetiHlM, and it is really 
indifferent in a logical point of view which of a pair of 
contradictory terms we regard as the positive and which 
as the negative, Each is the negative of the other. 

Logicians have distinguished from simple negative 
terms a class of terms called p rivatlT a. such as blind, 
dead, Sec. Such terms express t£at a thing has been 
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deprived of a quality which it before possessed, or was 
c^MtUe of possessing, or usually does posseu. A man 
may be bom blind, so that be never did see, but he pos- 
sesses the organs which would have enabled him to see 
except for some accident A Stone or a tree could not 
have had the faculty of seeing under any circumstances. 
No mineral substance can properly be said to die or to 
be dead, because it was incapable of life ; but it may be 
called micrystalliied because it might have been in the 
, fbim of a crystal Hence we apply a privative term to 
^ anything which has not a quality which it was capable of 
• having ; we apply a negative term to anything which has 
not and could not have the quality. It is doubtful however 
whether this distinction can be properly carried out, and 
it is not of very much importance. 

It is further usual to divide terms according as they 
are ztiattm or alwolitta, that is, non-relative. The adjective 
absolute means whatever is "loosed from connection 
with anything else" (Latin oj, from, and solutus, loosed); 
whereas relative means that which is carried in thought, 
at least, into connection with something else. Hence a 
relative term denotes an object which cannot be thought 
of without reference to some other object, or as part of a 
larger whole. A father cannot be thought of but in rela- 
tion to a child, a monarch in relation to a subject, a shep- 
herd in relation to a flock ; thus father, monarch, and 
shepherd are relative terms, while child, subject, and 
flock are the eorrelatlvM (Latin con, with, and relalivus), 
or those objects which are necessarily joined in thought 
with the original objects. The very meaning, in fact, of 
father is that he has a child, of moaarch that he has 
subjects, and of shepherd that he has a flock. As ex- 
amples of terms which have no apparent relation to any- 
thing else, I may mention water, gas, tre& There does 
not seem to me to be anything so habitually associated 
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with water that we must think of it as part of the aame 
idea, and gas, tree, and a multitude ef ether terms, also 
denote objects which hare no remarkable or permanent 
relations such as would entitle the terms to be called rela- 
tives. The7 may theicfore be considered absolute or 
non-relative terms. 

The fact, however, is that everything must really have 
relations to something else, the water to the elements of 
which it is composed, the gas to the coal from which it is 
manufactured, the tree to the soil in which it is rooted. 
By the very laws of thought, again, no thing or class of 
things can be thought of but by separating them from 
otherexistittg things from which they differ. I cannot use 
the term inartal without at once separating all existing 
or conceivable things into the two groups mortal and 
immortal; metal, element, organic substance, and every 
<Mher term that could be mentioned, would necessarily 
imply the existence of % correlative negative teim, non- 
metallic, compound, inorganic substance, and in this 
respect therefore every term ii undoubtedly relative. 
Lc^ciaas, however, have been content to consider as 
Native terms those only which imply some peculiar and 
' striking kind of relation arising from position in time or 
space, from connexion of cause and effect, &c. % and it 
is in tiiis special sense therefore the student must use the 
distinction. 

The most important varieties of terms having been 
explained, it is desirable that the reader should acquire a 
complete familiarity with them by employing the exercises 
at the end of the book. The reader is to determine con- 
cerning each of the terms there given : — 

I. Whether it is a categorematic or syncategore- 

3. Whether it is a general or a singular term. 
3. Whether it is collective or distributive. 
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4. Whether it is concrete or abstract 

5. Whether it is positive, or negative, or privative 

6. Whether it is relative or absolute; 

It will be fully pointed out in the next lesion that 
most terms have more than one meaning; and as the one 
meaning may be general and the other singular, the one 
concrete and the other abstract, and so on, it is absi^te' 
ly necessary that the reader should first of all choose 
one precise meaning of the term whidi he is examinii^. 
And in answering the questions proposed it is desirable 
he should qwcify thetvayin which he regards it Taking 
the word sovereign, we may first select the meaning in 
whidi it is equivalent to monarch ; this is a general terrn 
in so far as it is the name of any one of many monarchs 
living or dead, but it is singular as regards the inhabit- 
acts of any one country. It is clearly categorematic, 
concrete, aiid positive, and obviously relative to the sub- 
jects of the mcHiarcb. 

Read Mr Mill's chapter on Names, System o/Logie 
Book I. ch^k 2. 



LESSON IV. 

OF THE AMBIGUITY OF TERMS. 

There is no part <4 I/>gic which is more really useful 
than that which treats of the ambiguity of terms, that is 
of the iu>cettaint]r and variety of meanings belonging to 
words. Nothing indeed can be of more importance to 
the attainment of cpn¥Ct habits of thinking and reason- 
ing than a thorou^ acquaintance with the great imper- 
fection^ of langu^e. Comparatively few terms have one 
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single clear meaning and one meaning only, and when- 
ever two or more meanings are unconsciously confused 
together, we inevitably commit a logical fallacy. If, for 
instance, a person should argue that "punishment is an 
evil," and according to the principles of morality "tio 
evil is to be allowed even with the purpose of doing 
good," we might not at the first moment see bow to avoid 
the conclusion that "do punishments should be allowed," 
because they cause eviL A little reflection will show that 
the word evil is here used in two totally difierent senses ; 
in the first case it means physical evil or pain ; in the 
second moral evil, and because moral evil is never to be 
committed, it does not follow that physical evils are never 
to be inflicted, for they are often the very means of pre- 
venting moral eviL 

Another very plausible fallacy which has often been 
put forth in various forms is as follows; "Athoroughly 
benevolent man cannot possibly refuse to relieve the poor, 
and since a person who cannot possibly act otherwise 
than he does can claim no merit for his actions, it follows 
that a thoroughly benevolent man can claim no merit for 
his actions," According to this kind of argument a man 
would have less merit in proportion as he was more 
virtuous, so as to feel greater and greater difficulty in 
acting wrongly. That the conclusion is fallacious every 
one must feel certain, but the cause of the fallacy can 
only be detected by observing that the words caunot 
possibly have a double meaning, in the first case referring 
to the influence of moral motives or good character, and 
in the second to circumstances entirely beyond a person's 
control; as, for instance^ the compulsion of the laws, the 
want of money, the absence of personal liberty. The 
more a person studies the subtle variations in the mean- 
ing of common words, the more he will be convinced of 
the dangerous nature of the tools he has to use in all 
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communications and ai^^uments. Hence I must uk 
much attention to the contents of this I^esson. 

Tenna are said to be mlTDgil when they can suggest 
[0 the mind no more than one single definite meaning. 
They are called •qntvoMl or auUcooBs when they have 
two or more dilTerent meanings. It will be observed, 
however, that a term is not equivocal because it can be 
applied to many objects when it is applied in the same 
sense or meaning to those different objects. Thus cathe* 
dral is the name of St Paul's, the York Minster, and the 
principal churches of Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln and a 
number of other cities, but it is not ambiguous, because 
an these are only various instances of the same meaning ; 
they are all objects of the same description oi kind. 
The word cathedral is probably univocal or of one logical 
meaning only. The word church, on the other hand, is 
equivocal, because it sometimes means the building in 
^ch religious worship is performed, sometimes the body 
of persons who belong to one sect or persuasion, and 
assemble in churches. Sometimes also the church 
means the body of the clergy as distinguished from the 
laity; hence there is a clear difference in the sense or 
meaning with which the word is used at different times. 

Instances of univocal terms are to be found chiefly in 
technical and scientific language. Steam-engine, gas- 
ometer, railway train, permanent way, and multitudes of 
such technical names denoting distinct common objects, 
are sufficiently univocal. In common life the names 
penny, mantelpiece, teacup, bread and butter, have a suf- 
Scieutly definite and single meaning. So also in chemistry, 
oxygen, hydrogen, sulphate of copper, alumina, lithia, 
and thousands of other terms, are very precise, the words 
themselves having often been invented in very recent 
rears, and the -meanings exactly fixed and maintained 
invariable. Evpry science has or ought to have a serie^ 
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of terms equally precise and ceitain in meiming. (See 
Lesson xxxiii.) The names of individual objects, build- 
ings, events, or persons, again, are usually quite certain 
and clear, as in Julius Csesar, William the Conqueror, the 
first Napoleon, Saint Peter's, Westminster Abbey, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and so on. 

But however numerous may be the univocal terms 
which can be adduced, still the equivocal terms are asto* 
nishingly common. They include most of the nouns and 
adjectives which are in habitual use in the ordiaarj' 
intercourse of life. They are called ambiguous from the 
Latin verb ambigo, to wander, hesitate, or be in doubt; or 
again homonymous, from the Greek d^r, like, and Srofta, 
name. Whenever a person uses equivocal words in such 
a way as to confuse the different meanings and fall into 
error, he may be said to commit the fallacy of SaulToaa- 
tlon in the logical meaning of the name (see Lesson XX.) } 
but in common life a person is not said to equivocate 
unless he uses words consciously and deceitfully in a 
manner calculated to produce a confusion of the true and 
apparent meanings. 

I will now describe the various kinds and causes of 
ambiguity of wwyis, following to some extent the inter- 
esting chapters on the subject in Dr Watts' Logic. In 
the first place we may distinguish three classes of equi- 
vocal words, according as they are — 

1. Equivocal in sound only, 

2. Equivocal in spelling only, 

3. Equivocal both in sound and spelling. 

The first two classes are comparatively speaking of very 
slight importance, and do not often give rise to serious 
error. They produce what we should call trivial mis- 
takes. Thus we may confuse, when spoken only, the 
words right, wright and rite (ceremony) ; also the words 
rein, rain and reign, mi^t and mite, &c. Owing partly 
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to defects of pronuDcialion mistakes are not unknown 
between the four words air, hair, hare and heir. 

Wtwds equivw;al in spelling but not in sound are such 
as tear (a. drop), and tear pronounced tare, meaning a 
rent in cloth ; or lead, the meial, and lead, as in follow- 
mg the Iea.d of another person. As little more than mo- 
mentary misapprehension, howevei', can arise from such 
resemblance of words, we shall pass at once to the class 
irf words equivocal both in sound and spelling. These I 
shall separate into three groups according as the equivo- 

I. From the accidental confiision of different words. 
a. From the transfer of meaning by the association fA 

3- From the logical transfo' of meaning to analogous 

I. Under the first class we place a certain number 
of curious but hardly important cases in which ambi- 
guity has arisen from the eonAulMi of entirely difTereht 
words, derived from different languages or from differ- 
ent roots of the same language, but which have in 
the course of time assumed the same sound and spell- 
ing. Thus the word mean denotes either that which 
is medium or mediocre, from the French moytH and 
the Latin tnedius, connected with the Anglo- Saxon 
mid, or middle; or it denotes what is low-minded and 
base, being then derived from the Anglo-Saxon Gemartte, 
which means "that belonging to the miene or many," 
whatever in short is vulgar. The verb to uuan can 
hardly be confused with the adjective mean, but it comes 
from a third distinct root, probably connected with the 
Sanscrit verb, td tkitik. 

As other instances of this casual Miibiguity, I m^ 
mention rent, a money payment, from the French renU- 
{rendre, to return), or a tear, the result of the action of- 
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fending, this word being of Anglo-Saxon origin aftd one 
"a beginning in ror wr, which iniita.te 



niore or less perfectly the sound of the action which they 
denote. Pound, from the l^'an pondus, a weight, is coa< 
fused with pound, in the sense of a village pinfold for 
cattle, derived from the Saxon pyndan, to pen up. Fell^ 
a mountain, is a. perfectly distinct word from fell, a skin 
or hide; and/v/n, a throb or beating, xaApube, peas, 
beans, or potage, though both derived from the Greek or 
Latin, are probably quite unconnected words. It is 
curious that gin, in the meaning of trap or machine, is a 
contracted form of engine, and when denoting the spirit- 
uous liquor is acorruptionofG«miV|, the place where .^le 
spirit was first made. 

Certain important cases of confusion have been de- 
tected in granunar, as between the numeral one, derived 
from an Aryan root, through the Latin unus, and the in- 
determinate pronoun, one (as in "iMtf ought to do on^s 
duty'), which is really a corrupt form of the French 
word hommt or man. The Germans to the present day 
use man in this sense, as in man sagt, i.e. one says. 

z. By far the largest part of equivocal words have 
become so by a txautKr of Uia monlin from the thing- 
originally denoted by the word to some other thing- 
habitually connected with it so as to become closely as- 
sociated in thought Thus, in Parliamentary language, 
the House means either the chamber in which the mem- 
bers meet, or it means the body of members who happen 
to be assembled in it at any time. Similarly, the word. 
church originally denoted the building {Kvpuuiir, the 
Lord's House) in which any religious worshippers assem- 
ble, but it has thence derived a variety of meanings; it 
may mean a particidar body of worshippers accustotned 
■ to assemble inanyone place, inwhich sense it is used in 
Acts xiv. 23; or i): jneans any body of persons, holding 
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the same opinions and connected in one orgfanization, ac 
in Che Anglican, or Gieek, or Roman Catholic Giurcb ; 
it is also sometimes used so as to include the laity as well 
as the clei^ ; but more generally perhaps the clergy and 
religious authorities of any sect or country are so strongly 
associated with the act of worship as to be often called 
the church par eialUttce, It is quite evident ntoreover 
that the word entirely differs in meaning according as it 
is used by a member of the AngUcan, Greek, Roman 
Catholic, Scotch Presbyterian, or any other existing 
church. 

The word foot has suffered several curious but very 
evident transfers of meaning. Originally it denoted the 
foot of a man or an animal, and is probably connected in 
a remote manner wilh the \ja.\ra pes, pedis, and the Greek 
mnir, nudof ; but since the length of the foot is naturally 
employed as a rude measure of length, it came to be 
applied to a fixed measure of length ; and as the foot is 
at the bottom of the body the name was extended by 
analogy to the foot of a mountain, or the feet of a table ; 
by a further extension, any position, plan, reason, or 
ar^ment on which we place ourselves and rely, is called 
the foot or footing. The same word also denotes soldiers 
who fight upon their feet, or infantry, and the measured 
part of a verse having a definite length. That these very 
different meanings are naturally connected with the ori- 
ginal meaning is evident from the fact that the Latin 
and Greek words for foot are subject to exactly similar 
series of ambiguities. 

it would be a long task to trace out completely the 
various and often contradictory meanings of the word 
fellow. Originally a fellow was -vihM follows another, that 
is a companion ; thus it came to mean the other of a pair, 
as one shoe is the fellow of the other, or simply an equal, 
as when we say that Sbakspeare "hath not a fellow." 
3 
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From the simple meaning of companion again it comes 
to denote vaguely a person, as in the question "What 
fellow is that?" but then there is a curious confusion of 
depreciatory and endearing power in the word ; when a 
man is called a mere fiUow, or simply ^fellow in a. par- 
ticular tone of voice, the name is one of severe contempt; 
alter the tone of voice or the connected words in the least 
degree, and it becomes one of the most sweet and en- 
dearing appellations, as when we speak of a dear or 
good fellow. We may still add the technical meanings of 
the name as applied in the case of a Fellow of a Collie, 
or of a learned society. 

Another good instance of the growth of a number tA 
different meanings from a single root is found in the 
word post. Originally a post was something posited., or 
placed firmly in the ground, such as an upright piece of 
wood or stone; such meaning still remains in the cases 
of a lamp-post, a gate-post, signal-post, &c. As a post 
would often be used to mark a fixed spot of ground, as in 
a mile-post, it came to mean the fixed or appointed place 
■where the post was placed, as in a military post, the post 
of danger or honour, &c. The fixed places where horses 
were kept in readiness to facilitate rapid travelling during 
the times of the Roman empire were thus called posts, 
ajid thence the whole system of arrangement for the con- 
veyance of persons or news came to be called the posts. 
The name has retained an exactly similar meaning to the 
present day in most parts of Europe, and we still use it 
in post-chaise, post-boy, post-horse and postillion. A 
system of post conveyance fof letters having been organ- 
ised for about two centuries in England and other coun- 
tries, this is perhaps the meaning most closely associated 
with the word post at present, and a number of expres- 
sions have thus arisen, such as post-office, postage, postal-, 
guide, postman, postmaster, postal-telegraph,,&c,. Curi-, 
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Dusly enough we now have iron letter-posts, in which the 
ward post is restored exactly to its original meaning. 

Although the words described above were selected on 
account of the curious variety of their meanings, I do not 
hesitate to assert that the majority of common nouns 
possess various meanings in greater or less number. Dr 
Watts, in his Logic, suggests that the words book, biblc^ 
lish, house, and elephant, are univocal terms, but the 
teader would easily detect ambiguities in each of them. 
Thus fish bears a very different meaning in natural his- 
tory from what it does in the mouths of unscientific per- 
sons, who include under it not only tnie fishes, but shell* 
fish OT moUusca, and the cetacea, such as whales and 
seals, in short all swimming animals, whether they have 
the character of true fish or not. Elephant, in a station- 
si's or bookseller's shop, means a large kind of paper 
instead of a large animal. Bible sometimes means any 
particular copy of the fiible, sometimes the collection 
of works constituting the Holy Scriptures. The word 
man is singularly ambiguous ; sometimes it denotes man 
as distinguished from wianan ; at other rimes it is cer- 
tainly used to include both sexes ; and in certain recent 
election cases lawyers were unable to decide whether the 
word man as used in the Reform Act of ^%(>^ ought or 
ought not to be interpreted so as to include women. On 
other occasions man is used to denote an adult male as 
distinguished from a boy, and it also often denotes one 
who is emphatically a vtan as possessing a masculine 
character. Occasionally it is used in the same way as 
groom, for a servant, as in the proyefb, " Like master, 
like man." At other times it stands specially for a hus-.< 

3. Among ambiguous words we must thirdly distinguish 
those which derive their various meanings in a somewhat 
different manner, namely by waiogy or real lesemblanca 
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When we speak of a sweet taste, a sweet flower, a sweet 
tune, a sweet landscape, a sweet face, a sweet poem, it is 
evident that we apply one and the same word to very 
difierent things ; such a concrete thing as lump-sugar can 
' hardly be compared directly with such an intellectual 
I existence as Tennyson's May Quee*. Nevertheless if the 
word sweet is to be considered ambiguous, it is in a dif- 
ferent way from those we have before considered, because 
all the things are called sweet on account of a peculiar 
pleasure which they yield, which cannot be described 
otherwise than by comparison with sugar. In a similar 
way, we describe a pain as sharp, a disappointment as 
bitter, a person's temper as sour, the future as bright or 
gloomy, an achievement as brilliant ; all these adjectives 
implying comparison with bodily sensations of the sim- 
plest kind. The adjective brilliant is derived from the 
French brilltr, to glitter or sparkle ; and this meaning it 
fully retains when we speak of a brilliant diamond, a 
briUiant star, Ac. By what a subtle analogy is it that we 
speak of a brilliant position, a brilliant achievement, 
brilliant talents, brilliant style I We cannot speak of a 
clear explanation, indefatigable perseverance, perspicuous 
style, or sore calamity, without employing in each of these 
expressions a double analogy to physical impressions, 
actions, or events. It will be shewn in the sixth Lesson 
that to ibis process we owe the creation of all names 
connected with mental feelings or existences. 

Read Watts' Logic, Chapter iv. 

Locke's Essay oit the Human Underslanditig, Book u i. 
Chapters ix. and x. 






OF THE TWOFOLD MEANING OF TERMS— 
IN EXTENSION AND INTENSION. 

Tr£RE is no put of the doctrines of Logic to which I 
would more urgeatly request the attention of the reader 
than to that which I will endeavour to explain clearly ia 
the present Lesson. I speak of the double meaning ' 
which is_p9sscssed by most logical^terms — the meaning 
in •ztanabm, and the meaning in intculon I believe' 
that the reader who once acquires a thorough apprehen* 
sion of the difference of these meanings, and learns to 
bear it always in mind, will experience but little further 
difficulty in the study of logic 

The meaning of a term in extension consists of tk« 
obleeu to wMoh Hht tana mar b« applUd; its meaning fn 
intension consists of tlw quUHM wUoli aM nwwniUr 
pB M B w ea W ab]Mt« bwulnc tliat nans. A simple example 
will make this distinction most apparent. What is the 
meaning of the name "metal"? The first and most ob- 
vious answer is that metal means either gold, or silver, or 
iron, or copper, or aluminium, or some other of the 48 
substances known to chemists, and considered to have a 
metallic nature. These substances then form the plain 
and common meaning of the name, which is the meaning 
in extension. But if it be asked why the name is applied 
to all these substances and these only, the answer must 
be — Because they possess certain qualities which belong 
to the nature of metal. We cannot, therefore, know to 
what substances we may apply the name, or to what we 
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nay not, unless we know the qualities which are indis' 
pensable to the character of a metaL Now chemists lay 
these down to be somewhat as follows;— (i) A metal 
muse be an element or simple substance incapable of 
decomposition or s^aration into simpler substances by 
any known means. (2) It must be a good conductor of 
heat and electricity. (3) It must posses a great and 
pieculiar reflective power known as metallic lustre*. 

These properties are common to all metals, or nearly 
all metals, and are what mark out and distinguish a 
metal from other substances. Hence they form in a 
certain way the meaning of the name metal, the meaning 
in intension, as it is called, to distinguish it from the 
former kind of meaning. 

In a simitar manner almost any other common name 
has a double meaning. "Steamship" denotes in exten- 
sion the Great Eastern, the Persia, the Himalaya, or any 
one of the thousands of steamships existing or which 
have existed; in intension it means "a vessel propelled 
by steam-power." Monarch is the name of Queen Vic- 
toria, Victor Emmanuel, Louis Napoleon, or any one of a 
considerable number of persons who rule singly over 
; the persons themselves form the meaning in 
; the quality of ruling alone forms the intensive 
meaning of the name. Animal is the name in extension 
of any one of billions of existing creatures and of indefi- 
nitely greater numbers of other creatures that, have ex- 
isted or will exist; in intension it implies in all those 
creatures the existence of a certain animal life and sense, 
or at least the power of digesting food and exerting force, 
which are the marks of animal nature. 

* It is doubtfiill7 true that nil metals possess metallic lastre, 
and chemists would fiud it very difficult to give any ctmsistent 
explanation of (heir use of the name ; but the staiements in the 
text are sufficiendy true to fiuuish an exmnple. 
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It is desirable to state here that this distinction of 
extension and Intension has been explained by logi- 
cians under various forms of expression. It is die pe- 
culiar misfortune of the science of logic to have a super- 
fluity of names or synonyms for the same idea. Thus the 
intension of a. term is synonymous with its nnnipwiw 
den, or oonnotatioii, or aspthj while the extension is 
synonymous with the iMnoMiaa. or bmdth. This may 
be most clearly stated in the form of a scheme :— 

The extension, extent, Tae intension, intent, 

breadth, denotation, do- depth, connotation, or im- 

of a name consists of the sists of the qualities the 
individual things to which possession of which by those 
the name applies, things is implied. 

Of these words, dnurtaUiu and ewnotktton are employed 
chiefly by Mr J. S. Mill among modern logical writers, 
and are very apt for the purpose. To denote is to mark 
davm, and the name marks the things to which it may be 
applied or affixed; thus metal denotes gold, silver, cxtp-^ 
per, &c To connote is to mark along "with (Latin con, 
together; notare, to mark), and the connotation accord*' 
ingly consists of the qualities before described, the pos-' 
session of which is implied hy the use of the name metaL 
When we compare different but related terms we may 
observe that they differ in the quantity of their extension 
and intension. Thus the term elimetU has a greater 
extension of meaning than mital, because it includes in 
iu meaning all meials and other substances as well. 
But it has at the same time less intension of meaning ; 
for amoi^ the qualities of a metallic substance must be 
Found the qualities of an element, besides the other 
qualities peculiar to a metal If again we compare the 
temame/aJ and malieabU m^ial, it is apparent that the 
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latter term does not include the metals antimoilYj arsenic, 
and bismuth, which are brittle substances. Hence mal- 
habU metal is a tenn of narrower meaning in extension 
than metal ; but it has also deeper meaning in intension, 
because it connotes or implies the quality of malleabilitf 
in addition to the general qualities of a metal, WkiU 
maUeaMe tnelal is again a narrower term in extension 
because it does not include gold and copper ; and I can 
go on narrowing the meaning by the use of qualifying ad- 
jectives until only a single metal sbould be denoted by 
the term. 

The reader will now see clearly that a general law of 
great importance connects the quantity of extension and 
the quantity of intension, viz.— A* Uw IntetuOos ol ft tarm 
IB InmaiBed Uia extaniltm la dwiTMsad. 'It must not be 
supposed, indeed, that there is any exact proportion be- 
tween the degree in which one meaning is increased and 
the oiher decreased. Thus if we join the adjective red to 
metal we narrow the meaning much more than if we join 
the adjective white, for there are at least twelve times 
as many white metals as red. Again, the term white 
man includes a considerable fraction of the meaning of 
the term man as regards extension, but the term blind 
man only a small fraction of the meaning. Thus it is 
obvious that in increasing the intension of a tenn we may 
decrease the extension in any degree. 

In understanding this law we must carefully discrimi- 
nate the cases where there is only an apparent increase of 
the intension of a term, from those where the increase IS 
real. If I add the term elementary to jKetal, 1 shall not 
really alter the extension of meaning, for all the metals 
are elements ; and the elementary metals are neither 
more nor less numerous than the metals. But then the 
intension of the term is really unaltered at the same time j 
for the quality of an element is really found among the 
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qualities of metal, and it is superfluous to specify it over 
again. A quality which belongs invariably to the wh<dc 
of a class of things is commonly called a pr o pMty of the 
class (see Lesson xii.), and we caaoot qualify or restrict 
a term by its own property. 

This is a convenient place to notice a distinction bc^ 
tveen terms into those which are OMnotaUTi and those 
which are non-connotatlvv, the latter consisting of the 
terms which simply denote things without implying any 
tnowledge of their qualities. As Mr Mill considers this 
distinction to be one of great importance, it will be well 
to quote his own words*; — 

"A non-connotative term is one which signifies a sub- 
ject only, or an attribute only. A connotative term is 
oae which denotes a subject, and implies an attribute> 
By a subject is here meant anything which possesses 
attributes. Thus John, or London, or England, are 
nunes which signify a subject only. Whiteness, length, 
virtue, signify an attribute only. None of these names, 
therefore, are connotative. But white, long, virtuous, 
are connotative. The word white denotes all white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, &c., and 
implies, or, as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes 
the attribute whiteness. The word white is not predi- 
cated of the attribute, but of the subjects, snow, &:c. ; but 
when we predicate it of them, we imply, or connote, that 
the attribute whiteness belongs to them 

"All concrete general names are connotative. The 
word man, for example, denotes Peter, James, John, and 
an indefinite number of other individuals, of whom, taken 
as a class, it is the name. But it is applied to them, be* 
cause they possess, and to signify that they possess, cer* 

* System of Lfgic, Vol, i. p. 31, 6th ed. Book I. Chap. 11. 
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tain attributes. . . . Wbat we call men, are the subjects, 
the individual Styles and Nokes ; not the qualities by 
which tbnrhumanily is constituted. The name therefore 
is said to signify the subjects dlrMtl^, the attributes lii- 
dlTMtly; it dnotos the subjects, and implies, or involves, 
or indicates, or, as we shall say henceforth, oonnotM, the 
attributes. It is a connotative name .... 

" Proper names are not connotative : they denote the 
individuals who are called by them ; but they do not indi- 
cate or imply any attributes as belonging to those indivi- 
duals. When we name a child by the name Paul, or a dog 
by the name Ciesar, ihese names are simply raarlcs used 
to enable those individuals to be made subjects of dis- 
course. It may be said, indeed, that we must have h^ 
some reason for giving them those names rather than 
any others ; and this is true ; but the name, once given, is 
independent of the reason. A man may have been named 
John, because that was the name of his father ; a town 
may have been named Dartmouth, because it is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Dart. But it is no part of the 
signification of the word John, that the father of the per* 
son so called bore the same name ; nor even of the word 
Dartmouth to be situated at the mouth of the Dart If 
sand should choke up the mouth of the river, or an eardi- 
quake change its course, and remove it to a distance from 
the town, the name of the town would not necessarily be 
changed," 

■ I quote this in Mr Mill's own words, because though 
it expresses most clearly the view accepted by Mr Mill 
and many others, it is nevertheless probably erroneouaL 
The connotation of a. name is confused with the etynuy- 
logical meaning, or the circumstances which caused it to 
be affixed to a thing. Surely no one who uses the name 
England, and knows what it denotes, can be ignorant of 
the peculiar qualities and circumstances of the country, 
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and these form the connotation of the term. To any one 
who knows the town Dartmoaih the name must imply the 
possesstonof the circumstances by which that town is cha- 
racterised at the present time. ,]f the river Dart should be 
destroyed or removed, the town would so far be altered, 
and the signification of the name changed. The name 
would no longer denote a town situated on the Dait, but 
one which -inA formerly situated on the Dart, and it would 
be by a mere historical accident that the form of the name 
did not appear suitable to the town. So again any proper 
name such as John Smith, is almost without meaning until 
we know the John Smith in question. It is true that the 
name alone connotes the fact that he is British-bom, and 
is a male ; but, so soon as we know the exact individual 
it denotes, the name surely implies, also, the peculiar fea- 
tures, form, and character, of that individual. In fact, as 
it is only by the peculiar qualities, features, or circum- 
stances of a thing, that we can ever recognise it, no name 
could have any fixed meaning unless we attached to it, 
mentally at least, such a dehnition of the kind of thii^ 
denoted by it, that we should know whether any given 
thing wasdenoted by it or not. If the name John Smith 
does not suggest to my mind the qualities of John Smith, 
how shall I know him when I meet him? for he certainly 
does not bear his name written upon his brow *. 

This, however, is quite an undecided question; and 
as Mr Mill is generally considered the best authority upon 
'the sabject, it may be well for the reader provisionally to 
accept his opinion, that singular or prgper names are ' 
non-connotative, and all concrete general names are con- 
notative. Hntraet names, on the other hand, can hardly 

* Further objections to Mr Mill's views od this point will 

be found in Mr £ 

pp. 14, &C. 
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possess connotation at all, for as they already denote the 
attributes or qualities of something, there is nothing left 
which can form the connotation of the name. Mr Mill, 
indeed, thinks that abstract names may often be consi' 
dered connotative, as when the name/au/t connotes the 
attribute of hurtfulness as belonging to fault. But if 
fault is a true abstract word at all I should regard hurt- 
fulness as a part of its denotation ; I am inclined to think 
tiiat/attl/ittess is the abstract name,. and that fault is gene- 
rally used concretely as the name of a particular action or 
tiling that is faulty, or possesses faulliness. But the sub- 
jcct cannot be propierly discussed here, and the reader 
should note Mr Mill's opinion that abstract names are 
usually non-connotative, but may be connotative in some 
cases. 

The subject of Extension and Intension may be pur- 
sued in Hamilton's lectures on Logic, Lect. viil. ; 
or in Thomson's Laws of Thought, Sections 48 to 
52. It is much noticed in Spalding's Logic (Ency- 
clopxdia Britannica, 8th ed.). 



LESSON VI. 

THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. 

Words, we have seen, become equivocal in at least three 
different ways — by the accidental confusion of different 
words, by the change of meaning of a word by its 
habitual association with other things than its original 
meaning, and by analogical transfer to objects of a similar 
nature. We must however consider somewhat more 
closely certain changes in language which arise out of the 
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last cause, and which arc in constant ^tro^MS. We can 
almost trace in fact the way in which language is created 
and extended, and the subject is to the logician one of a 
highly instructive and important character. There are 
two great and contrary processes which modify language 
OS follows : — 

1. OaoanUnUoK, by which a name comet to be 
applied to a wider class of objects than before, so that 
the extension of itj meaning is increased, and the inten- 
sion diminished. 

2. BpeeialiWitiwi, by which a name cornea to be re- 
stricted to a narrower class, the extension being decreased 
and the intension increased. 

The first change arises in the most obvious manner, 
from our detecting a resemblance between a new object, 
which is without a name, and some well-known object. 
To express the resemblance we are instinctively led to 
apply the old name to the new object. Thus we are well 
acquainted with glass, and, if we meet any substance 
having the same glassy nature and appearance, we shall be 
apt at once to call it a kind of glass ; should we often meet 
with this newkind of glass it would probably come to share 
the name equally with the old and original kind of glass. 
The word coalhss undergone a change of this kind; ori- 
ginally it was the name of charkcd or charred wood, which 
was the principal kind of fuel used five hundred years ago. 
As mineral coal came into use it took the name from the 
former fuel, which it resembled more nearly than any- 
thing else, but was at first distinguished as sea-coal or 
pit-coaL Being now far the more common of the two, it 
has taken the simple name, and we distinguish charred 
wood as charcoaL Paper has undergone a like change; 
originally denoting the papyrus used in the Roman Em- 
pire, it was transferred to the new writing material made 
of cotton or linen rags, which was introduced at a quite 
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uncerta.in period. The word character is interesting on 
account of its logical employment; the Greek xopoi^ifp 
denoted strictly a tool for engraving, but it became trans- 
ferred by association to the marks or letters engraved 
with it, and this meaning is still retained by the word when 
we speak of Greek characttrs, Arabic charaeUrs, L e. figures 
or letters. But inasmuch as objects often have natural 
marks, signs, or tokens, which may indicate them as well 
as artificial characters, the name was generalized, and now 
means any peculiar or distinctive mark or quality by which 
an object is easily recognised. 

Changes of this kind are usually efiected by no parti- 
cular person and with no distinct purpose, but by a sort 
of unconscious instinct in a number of persons using the 
name. In the language of science, however, changes are 
often made purposely, and with a clear apprehension of 
the generalization implied. Thus soap in ordinary life 
is applied only to a compound of soda or potash with 
fat; but chemists have purposely extended the name 
so as to include any compound of a metallic salt with a 
fatty substance. Accordingly there are such things as 
lime-soap and lead-soap, which latter is employed in 
making common diachylon plaster. Alcohol at first de- 
noted the product of ordinary fermentation commonly 
called spirits of wine, but chemists having discovered that 
many other substances had a theoretical compositioiv 
closely resembling spirits of wine, the name was adopted 
for the whole class, and a long enumeration of different 
kinds of alcohols will be found in Dr Roscoe's lessoDS; 
on chemistry. The number of known alcohols is likewise 
subject to indefinite increase by the progress of discovery. 
Every one of the chemical terms acid, alkali, metal, alloy,- 
earth, ether, oil, gas, salt, may be shown to have under-< 
gone great generalizations- 

In other sciences- there is hardly a less supply of. 
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instances. A lens originally meant a lenticular shaped 
or double convex piece of glass, that being the kind of 
glass most frequently used by opticians. But as glasses 
of other shapies came to be used along with Unut, the 
name was extended to concave or even to perfectly flat 
pieces of glass. The words lever, plane, cone, cylinder, 
arc, conic section, curve, prism, magnet, pendulum, ray, 
light, and many others, have been similarly generalized. 

In common language we may observe that even 
proper or singular names are often generalized, as when 
in the time of Cicero a good actor was called a Roscius 
after an actor of preeminent talent The name Cxsar 
was ad<^ed by the successor of J ulius Cxsar as an official 
name of the Emperor, with which it gradually became 
synonymous, so that in the present day the Kaisers of 
Austria and the Czars of Russia both take their title from 
Csesar. Even the abstract name Cxsarism has been 
formed to express a kind of imperial system as established 
by Cssar. The celebrated tower built by a king of 
Egypt on the island of Pharos, at the entrance of the 
harbourof Alexandria, has caused lighthouses to becalled 
phares in French, and pharos in obsolete English. From 
the celebrated Roman General Quietus Fabius Maximus 
any one who avoids bringing a contest to a crisis is said 
to pursue a Fabian policy. 

. . In science also singular names are often extended, as 
when the fbied stars are called distant suns, or the com- 
panions of Jupiter are called his moons. It is indeed one 
theory, and a probable one, that all general names were 
created by the process of generalization going on in the 
early ages of human progress. As the comprehension of 
general notions requires higher intellect than the appre- 
hension of singular and concrete things, it seems natural 
that names should at first denote individual objects, and 
should afterwards be extended to classes. We have a 
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glimpse ofthis process in the case ofthe Australian natives 
who had been ikccustomcd to call a large dog Cttdli, but 
when horses were first introduced into the country they 
adopted this name as the nearest description of a horse. 
A very similar incident is related by Captain Cook ofthe 
natives of Otaheite. It may be objected, however, that a 
certain process of judgment must have been exerted before 
the suitability of a name to a particular thing could have 
been perceived, and it may be considered probable IhiU 
specialisation as well as generalization must have acted 
in the earliest origin of language much as it does at 

BpMdalintloa is an exactly opposite process to gene- 
ralization and is almost equally important. It consists in 
narrowing the extension of meaning of a general name, so 
that it comes to be the name only of an individual or a 
minor part ofthe original class. It is thus we are fur- 
nbhed with the requisite names for a multitude of new 
implements, occupations and ideas with which we deal in 
advancing civilization. The name physician is derived 
from the Greek ^ut-iiik, natural, and ^wrifj' nature, so that 
it properly means one who has studied nature, especially 
the nature ofthe human body. It has become restricted, 
however, to those who use this knowledge for medical 
purposes, and the investigators of natural science have 
been obliged to adopt the new nams physicist. The name 
naturalist has been similarly restricted to those who study 
animated nature. The name surgeon originally meant 
handicraftsman, being a corruption of chirurgeon, derived 
from the Greek x"po^P7''^t hand-worker. It has long been 
specialized however to those who perform the mechanical 
parts ofthe sanatory art. 

Language abounds with equally good examples. Min- 
ister originally meant a servant, or one who acted as a 
miner of another. Now it often means specially the most 
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important man in the kingdom. A chancellor was a clerk 
or «ven a door-keeper who sat in a place separated by 
bars or cancelli in the offices of the Roman Emperor's 
palace; now it is always the name of a high or even the 
highest dignitary. Peer was an equal (Latin, Par], and 
we still speak of being tried by our peers ; but now, by the 
strange accidents of language, it means the few who are 
superior to the rest of the Queen's subjects in rank. 
Deacon, Bishop, Clerk, Queen, Captain, General, are all 
words which have undergone a like process of specializa- 
tion. In such words as telegraph, rail, signal, station, 
and many words relating to new inventions, we may 
trace the progress of change in a lifetime. 

One effect of this process of specialization is very soon 
to create a difference between any two vrords which happen 
from some reason to be synonymous. Two or more words 
are said to be synonymous (from the Greek rriv, with, and 
omfia, name) when they have the same meaning, as in the 
case, perhaps, of teacher and instnfctor, similarity and 
resemblance beginning and commencement, sameness 
and identity, hypothesis and supposition, intension and 
comprehension. But the fact is that words commonly 
called synonymous are seldom perfectly so, and there are 
almost always shades of difference in meaning or use, 
which are expl^ned in such works as Crabb's English 
Synonyms. A process called by Coleridge desrncmynil- 
iMioa, and by Herbert Spencer dlflsronttfition, is always 
going on, which tends to specialize one of a pair of 
synonymous words to one meaning and the other to 
another. Thus wave and billow originally meant exactly 
the same physical effect, but poets have now appropriated 
the word 'billow,' whereas wave is used chiefly in practical 
and scientific matters. Undulation is a third synonym, 
which will probably become the sole scientific term for 
a wave ia course of time. Cab was originally a mere 
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abbreviation of cabriolet, and therefore of similar meaning, 
but it is now specialized to mean almost exclusively a 
hackney cab. In America car is becoming restricted to 
the meaning of a railway car. 

It may be remarked that it is a logical defect in a 
language to possess a great number of synonymous terms, 
since we acquire the habit of using them indifferently 
without being sure that they are not subject to ambiguities 
and obscure differences of meaning. Tlie English lan- 
guage is especially subject to the inconvenience of having 
a complete series of words derived from Greek or Latin 
roots nearly synonymous with other words of Saxon or 
French origin. The same statement may, in fact, be 
put into Saxon or classical English; and we often, as 
Whately has well remarked, seem to prove a state- 
ment by merely reproducing it in altered language. The 
rhetorical power of the language may be increased by the 
copiousness and variety of diction, but pitfalls are thus 
prepared for all kinds of fallacies. (See Lessons XX 
and XXI.) 

In addition to the effects of generalization and speci- 
alization, vast additions and changes are made in lan- 
guage by the process of atudofoua or metaphoricsl vcten- 
don of the meaning of words. This change may be said, 
no doubt, to consist in generabzation, since there must 
always be a resemblance between the new and old appli- 
cations of the term. But the resemblance is often one of 
a most distant and obscure kind, such as we should call 
analogy rather than identity. All words used metapho- 
rically, or as similitudes, are cases of this process of ex- 
tension. The name meuphor is derived from the Greek 
words f((rd, over, and ipipiiv, Co carry ; and expresses ap- 
parently the transference of a word from its ordinary to a 
peculiar purpose. Thus the old similitude of a rtder to 
■the pilot of the vessel gives rise to many metaphors, as 
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in speaking of the Prime Minister being at the Helm of 
the State. The word governor, and all its derivatives, is, 
in fact, one result of this metaphor, being merely a corrupt 
fomi aigUbemater, steersman. The words compass, pole- 
star, ensign, anchor, and many others connected with na- 
vigation, are constantly used in a metaphorical manner. 
From the use of horses and hunting we derive another 
set of metaphors ; as, in taking the reins of government, 
oveituming the government, talcing the bit between the 
teeth, the Government Whip, being heavily weighted, &a 
No doubt it might be shewn that every other important 
occupation of life has furnished its corresponding stock 
of metaphors. 

It is easy to shew, however, that this process, besides 
going on consciously at the present day, must have acted 
throughout the history of language, and that we owe to 
it almost all, or probably all, the words expressive of re- 
fined mental or spiritual ideas. The very word spirit, now 
the most refined and immaterial of ideas, is but the Latin 
spirilus, a gentle breeze or breathing; and inspiration, 
ispril, or wit, and many other words, are due to this me- 
taphor. It is truly curious, however, that almost all the 
words in different languages denoting mind or soul imply 
the same analogy to breath. Thus, soul is from the 
Gothic root denoting a strong wind or storm; the Latin 
vends auimtis and anima are supposed to be connected 
with the Greek ast^s, wind; ^ux4 is certainly derived 
From^nl^^u, to blow; ier*v^a, air or breath, is used in the 
New Testament for Spiritual Being ; and our word ghost 
has been asserted to have a similar origia. 

Almost all the tenns employed in mental philosophy 
or metaphysics, to denote actions or phenomena of miod, 
are ultimately derived from metaphors. Apprehension is 
the putting forward of the hand to take anything ; com- 
prehetuion is Uic t^ng of things together in a handful ; ' 
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eKtension is the spreading out; intention, the bending to; 
exphcation, the unfolding; application, the folding to; 
conception, the taking up together ; relation, the carrying 
back ; enperience is the thoroughly going through a thing j ■ 
difference is thecarrying apart; deliberation, the weighing 
out; interruption, the breaking between; proposition, the 
placing before; intuition, the seeing into; and the list 
might be almost indefinitely extended. Our English 
name for reason, the understanding, obviously contains 
some physical metaphor which has not been fully ex- 
plained ; with the Latin intelUct there is also a metaphor. 
Every sense gives rise to words of refined meaning; 
sapience, taste, insipidity, goQt, are derived from the sense 
of taste ; sagacity, from the dog's extraordinary power of 
smell ; but as the sense of sight is by far the most acute 
and intellectual, it gives rise to the larger part of lan- 
guage; clearness, lucidity, obscurity, haziness, perspicuity, 
and iimumerable other expressions, are derived from this 



It is truly astonishing to notice the power which lan- 
guage possesses by the processes of generalization, speci- 
alization, and metaphor, to create many words from one 
single root Prof, Max Muller has given a remarkable 
instance of this in the case of the rjot spec, which means 
sight, and appears in the Aryan languages, as in the San- 
scrit spas, the Greek miwro^at, with transposition of con- 
sonants, in the Latin specie, and even in the English spy. 
The following is an incomplete list of the words deve- 
loped from this one root ; species, special, especial, speci- 
men, spice, spicy, specious, speciality, specific, specializa- 
tion, specie (gold, or silver), spectre, specification, spec- 
tacle, spectator, spectral, spectrum, speculum, specular, 
speculation. The same root also enters into composi- 
tion with various prefixes; and we thus obtain a series 
of words, suspect, aspect, circumspect, expect, inspect. 
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proqject, respect, retrospact, introspection, conspicuous, 
per«picuity, perspective; with eax:h of which, again> a 
number of derivatives is connected. Thus, from suspect, 
we derive suspicion, suspicablc, suspicious, suspiciously, 
suspiciousness. I have estimated that there are in all 
at least 246 words, employed at some period or other in 
the English language which undoubtedly come from the 

J. S. Mill's Logit, Book IV. Chap. v. ' On the Natural 
History of the Variations in the Meanings of Terms.' 
Archbishop Trench, On the Study of Words. 
Max MiiUer, Lectures on the Science of Language. 



LEIBNITZ ON KNOWLEDGE. 

In treating of terms it is necessary that we should clearly 
understand what a perfect notion of the meaning of a 
term requires. When a name such as monarch, or eivilt- 
zalioit, or autonomy is used, it refers the mind to some 
thing or some idea, and we ought if possible to obtain 
a perfect knowledge of the thing or idea before we use 
the word. In what does this poiftot knowledse consist? 
What are its necessary characters f This is a question 
which the celebrated mathematician and philosopher 
Leibnitz attempted to answer in a small treatise or tract 
first published in the year 1684. This tracthas been the 
basis of what is given on the subject in several recent 
works on Logic, and a complete translation of the tract 
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has been appended by Mr Baynes to his translation of 
the Port Royal Logic. As the remarks of Leibnitz him- 
self are not always easy to understand, 1 will not confine 
myself to his exact words, but will endeavour to give the 
simplest possible statement of his views, according as 
they have been interpreted by Dr Thomson or Sir W, 
Hamilton. 

Knowledge is either obscure or clear ; either confused 
or distinct; either adequate or inadequate; and lastly 
either symbolical or intuitive. Perfect knowledge must 
be clear, distinct, adequate and intuitive ; if it fails in any 
one of these respects it is more or less Impetfect. " We 
may, therefore, classify knowledge as in the following 

Knowledge. 



Qear. 


Obscure. 


D'istincL 


Confused. 


Adequate. 


Inadequate. 


ntuitive. 
Perf-ect. 


Symbolical. 



A notion, that is to say our knowledge of a thing, is 
obsonre when it does not enable us to recognize the thing 
again and discriminate it from all other things. We 
have 3. clear notion of a rose and of most common flowers 
because we can recognise them with certainty, and do not 
confuse them with each other. Also we have a clear 
notion of any of our intimate friends or persons whom we 
habitually meet, because we recognise them whenever we 
see them with the utmost certainty and without hesita- 
tion. It is said that a shepherd acquires by practice a 
clear notion of each sheep of his flock, so as to enable 
him to single out any one separately, and a keeper of 
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hounds leams the name and character of each bound, 
while other persons have only an obscure idea of the 
hounds generally, and could not discriminate one from 
the other. But the geologist cannot give a clear idea of 
what sandstone, conglomerate, or schist, or alate, or trap 
rock consists, because different rocks vary infinitely in 
degree and character, and it is often barely possible to 
say whether a rock is sandstone or conglomerate, schist 
or slate, and so on. In the lower forms of life the natu- 
ralist hardly has a clear notion of animal life, as distin- 
guished from vegetable life; it is often difficult to decide 
whether a protophyte should be classed with animals or 

Oear knowledge, again, is oontBMd, when we cannot 
distinguish the parts and qualities of the thing known, 
and can only recognise it as a whole. Though any one 
instantly knows a friend, and could discriminate him from 
all other persons, yet he would generally find it impos- 
sible to say how he knonrs him, or by what marks. He 
could not describe his figure or features, but in the very 
roughest manner. A person unpractised in drawing, who 
attempts to delineate even such a familiar object as a 
horse or cow, soon finds that he has but a confused notion 
of its form, while an artist has a distinct idea of the form 
of every Umb. The chemist has a dlsttnot as well as a 
dear notion of gold and silver, for he can not only tell 
with certainty whether any metal is really gold or silver, 
but he can specify and describe exactly the qualities by 
which he knows it ; and could, if necessary, mention a 
great many other qualities as well We have a very dis- 
tinct notion of a chess-board, because we know it consists 
of 64 square spaces; and all our ideas of geometrical 
figures, such as triangles, circles, paralleiograms, squares, 
pentagons, hexagons, &c are or ought to be perfectly dis- 
tinct But when we talk of a constitutional gevcmment. 
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or a civilixed nation, we have only the vaguest idea of 
what we mean. We cannot say exactly what is requisite 
to make a Government constitutional, without including 
also Governments which we do not intend to include ; 
and so of civilized nations; these terms have neither dis- 
tinct nor clear meanings. 

It is to be remarked that no simple idea, such as that 
of red colour, can be distinct in the meatu'ng here in- 
tended, because nobody can analyse red colour, or de- 
scribe to another person what it is. A person who has 
been blind from bitth cannot be made to conceive it ; and 
it is only by bringing an actual red object before the eye 
that we can define its character. The same is generally 
true of all simple sensations, whether tastes, smells, co- 
lours, or sounds; these then may be clearly known, but 
not distinctly, in the meaning which Leibnitz gives to this 

To explain the dliference which Leibnitz intended to 
denote by the names adequate and InaAawuta, is not 

easy. He says, "When everything which enters into a 
distinct notion is distinctly known, or when the last ana- 
lysis is reached, the knowledge is kdeaiut*, of which I 
scarcely know whether a perfect example can be offered 
^the knowledge of numbers, however, approaches neax 
to it." 

To have adequate knowledge of things, then, we must 
not only distinguish the parts which make up our notion 
of a thing, but the parts which make up those parts. For 
instance, we might be said to have an adequate notion of 
a chess-board, because we know it to be made up of 64 
squares, and we know each of those squares distinctly, 
because each is made up of 4 equal right lines, joined 
at right angles. Nevertheless, we cannot be said to have 
a distinct notion of a straight lire, because we cannot well 
define it, or resolve it into anything simpler. To be com- 
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pletely adequate, our knowledge ought to admit of analysis 
after analysis ad infinitum, so that adequate knowledge 
would be impossible. But, as Dr Thomson remaiks, we 
may consider any knowledge adequate which canies the 
analysis sufSciently far for the purpose in view. A me- 
chanist, for instance, has adequate knowledge of a ma- 
chine, if he not only know its several wheels and parts, 
but the purposes, materials, forms, and actions of those 
parts; provided again that he knows all the mechanical 
properties of the materials, and the geometrical properties 
of the forms which may influence the working of the 
Qiachine. But he is not expected to go on still further and 
explain why iron or wood of a particular quality is strong 
or brittle, why oil acts as a lubricator, or on what axioms 
the principles of mechanical forces are founded. 

Lastly, we must notice the very important distinction 
ofmnbolteal and Intnlttve knowledge. From the original 
meaning of the word, IntattlT* would denote that which 
we gain by seeing (Latin, inlueor, to look at), and any 
. knowledge whicti we have directly through the senses, 
or by immediate communication to the mind, is called 
iiilttitive. Thus we may learn intuitively what a square 
or a hexagon is, but hardly what a chiliagon, or figure of 

We could not tell the difference by sight of a figure 
of looo sides and a figure of looi sides. Nor can we 
imagine any such figure completely before the mind. It 
is known to us only by name or symbolically. All large 
numbers, such as those which state the velocity of light 
{iB6,ooo miles per second), the distance of the sun 
(91,000,000 miles), and the like, are known to us only by 
symbols, and they are beyond our powers of imagination. 

Infinity is known in a similar way, so that we can in 
an intellectual manner become acquainted with that of 
which our senses could never inform us. We speak also 
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of nethiHg, of lero, of thai "which is ielf-cotitradictory, 
of the non-existent, or even of the unthinkable or ineott- 
ceivahU, although the words denote wha.t can never be 
realized in the mind and still less be perceived through 
the senses intuitively, but caa only be treated in a merely 
symbolical way. 

In ariflimetic and algebra we are chic9y occupied 
with symbolical knowledge only, since it is not necessary 
in woridng a long arithmetical question or an algebraical 
problem that we should realise to ourselves at each step 
the meaning of the numbers and symbols, Wc learn 
from algebra that if we multiply together tlic sum and 
difference of two quantities we get the difference of the 
squares ; as, in symbols 

which is readily seen to be true, as follows : 
« + * 



In the above we act darkly or symbolically, using the 
letters a and b according to certain fixed rules, without 
knowing or caring what they mean ; and whatever mean- 
ing we afterwards give to a and b we may be sure the 
process holds good, and that the conclusion is true with- 
out going over the steps agaia 

But in geometry, we argue by intuitive perception of 
the truth of each step, because we actually employ a re- 
presentation in the mind of the figures in question, and 
satisfy ourselves that the requisite properties are really 
possessed by the figures. Thus the algebraical truth 
shown above in symbols may be easilyproved to hold true 
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of lines and rectangles contained under those lines, as a 
corollary of the 5th Prop, of Euclid's Second Book. 

Mtich might be sa.id concerniDg the comparative ad- 
vantages of the intuitive and symbolical methods. The 
latter is usually much the less laborious, and gives the 
most widely applicable answers ; but the symbolical sel- 
dom or never gives the same command and comprehen- 
sion of the subject as the intuitive method. Hence the 
study of geometry is always iadispcnsable in education, 
although the same truths are often more readily proved 
by algebra. It is the preculiar glory of Nevnon that be 
was able to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies 
by the geometric or intuitive method; whereas the great- 
est of his successors, such as Lagrange or Laplace, have 
treated these motions by the aid of symbols. 

What is true of mathematical subjects may be applied 
to all kinds of reasoning ; for words are symbols as much 
as A, S, C, or x, y, s, and it is possible to argue with 
words without any consciousness of their meaning. Thus 
if I say that " selenium is a dyad clement, and a dyad 
element is one capable of replacing two equivalents of 
hydrogen," no one ignorant of chemistry will be able to 
attach any meaning to these terms, and yet any one will 
be able to conclude that " selenium is capable of replacing 
two equivalents of hydrogen." Such a person argues in a 
purely symbolical manner. Similarly, whenever in com- 
mon life we use words, without having in mind at the 
moment the full and precise meaning of the wtffds, we 
possess symbolical knowledge only. 

There is no worse habit for a student or reader to 
acquire than that of accepting words instead of a know- 
ledge of things. It is perhaps worse than useless to read 
a work on natural history about Infusoria, Foraminifera, 
Rotifera and the like, if these names do not convey clear 
images to the mind. Nor can a student who has not 
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witnessed experiments, and examined the substances with 
his own eyes, derive any considerable advantage from 
works on chemistry and natural philosophy, where he will 
meet with hundreds of new terms which would be to him 
mere empty and confusing signs. On this account lye 
should lose no opportunity of acquainting ourselveS) by 
means of our senses, with the forms, properties and 
changes of things, in order that the language we employ 
may, as far as possible, be employed IntniUvalr, and we 
may be saved from the absurdities and fallacies into 
which we might otherwise fall. We should observe, in 
short, the advice of Bacon— t^jw consueicert rebus — 
to accustom ourselves to things themselves. 

Hamilton's Lectures on Logic. Lect. IX. 

Baynes' Port Royal Ijigic. Part L Chap. 9, and Ap- 



LESSON VIII. 

KINDS OF PROPOSITIONS, 

ATERM standing alone is not capable of expressing truth; 
it merely refers the mind to some object or class of objects, 
about which something may be affirmed or denied, but 
about which the term itself does not affirm or deny any- 
thing. "Sun," "air," "table," suggest to every mind 
objects of thought, but we cannot say that " sun is true," 
or " air is mistaken," or " table is false." We must join 
words or terms into sentences or propositions before Uiey 
can express those reasoning actions of the mind to which 
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truth or falsity may be attributed, " The sun is bright," 
"the air is fresh," " the table is unsteady," are statements 
which may be true or may be false, but we can certainly 
entertain the question of their truth in any cireumstances, 
Now 35 the logical term was defined to be any combina- 
tion of words expressing an act of simple apprehension, 
so a logical proposition is any combination of words 
expressing an act of judgment. The proposition is in 
short the result of an act of judgment reduced to the form 
of language. 

What the logician calls a proposition the grammarian 
calls a Moteno*. But though every proposition is a sen- 
tence, it is not to be supposed that every sentence is a 
proposition. There are in fact several kinds of sentences 
more or less distinct from a proposition, such as a Sen- 
tence Interrogative or Question, a Sentence Imperative 
or a Command, a Sentence Optative, which expresses a 
wish, and an Exclamatory Sentence, which expresses an 
emotion of wonder or surprise. These kinds of sentence 
may possibly be reduced, by a more or less indirect mode 
of expression, to the form of a Sentence Indicative, which 
is the grammatical name for a proposition ; but until this 
be done they have ni^ proper place in Logic, or at least 
no place which logicians have hitherto sufficiently ex- 
plained. 

The nanje proposition is derived from the Latin words ' 
fra, before, and pono, 1 place, and means the laying or 
placing before any person the result of an act of judg- 
ment. Now every act of judgment or comparison must 
involve the two things brought into comparison, and 
every proposition will naturally consist of three part^- 
the two terms or names denoting the things compared, 
and the copula or verb indicating the connection between 
them, as it was ascertained in the act of judgment. Thus 
ibe proposition, " Gold is a yellow substance," expresses 
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an agreement between gold and certain other substances 
previously called yellow in regard to their colour. Gold 
and yellow substance are evidently the two terms, and tr 
the copula. 

It is always usual to call the first term of a proposi- 
tion the nVMt, since it denotes the underlying matter, 
as it were (Latin, sub, under, and jactum, Inid) about 
which something is asserted. The second term is called 
the prwIleM*, which simply means that which is afRrmed 
or asserted. This name is derived from the Latin pra- 
dieare, to assert, whence comes the French name predi- 
cateur, corrupted into our preacher. This Latin verb is 
not to be confused with the somewhat similar one pre- 
dlcere, which has the entirely difTerent meaning to pre- 
dict or foretell I much suspect that newspaper writers 
and others, who pedantically use the verb "to predi- 
cate," sometimes fall into this confusion, and really mean 
to predict, but it is in any case desirable that a purely 
technical term like predicate should not be needlessly 
introduced into common language, when there are so 
many other good words which might be used. This and 
all other technical scientific terms should be kept to their 
proper scientific use, and the neglect of this rule injures 
at once the language of common life and the language of 

Propositions are distinguished into two kinds, accord- 
ing as they make a statement conditionally or uncondi- 
tionally. Thus the proposition, " If metals are heated 
they are softened," is conditional, since it does not make 
an assertion concerning metals generally, but only in the 
circumstances when they become heated,. Any circum- 
stance which must he granted or supposed before the 
assertion becomes applicable is a condition. Conditional 
propositions are of two kinds, Hypothetical and Disjunc- 
tire, but their consideration, will be best deferred t© a 
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subsequent Lesson (xix). Unconditional propositions 
are those with which we shall for some time be solely 
concerned, and these are usually called OatasoilMd Pro- 
positions, from the Greek verb taTtrfopim {kaltgorta, to 
assert or affirm). 

The following diagram will conveniently represent the 
classification of sentences and propositions as far u we 
have yet proceeded : — 
' Indicative 



Sentence 



"""'"'"' . , rCategorical ,„ , . , 
= Proposition ^ „ °, . ,1 HypotheticaL 
Inttm,pll,e L '=»"'^'"'»>' 1 Disjunctive. 
Imperative 
Optative 
. Exclamatory 
It is now necessary to consider carefully the several 
kinds of categorical propositions. They are classified 
according to analttr and according to qnantUr- As re- 
gards quality they are either affirmative or negative ; as 
regards quantity they are either universal or particular. 

An kfflinuitlve proposition is one which asserts a cer- 
tain agreement between the subject and predicate, so that 
the qualities or attributes of the predicate belong to the 
subject. The proposition, "gold is a yellow substance," 
states such an agreement of gold with other yellow sub- 
stances, that we know it to have the colour yellow, as 
well as whatever qualities are implied in the name sub- 
stottce. A n^iatlvs proposition, on the other hand, as- 
serts a difference or discrepancy, so that some at least of 
the qualities of the predicate do not belong to the sub- 
ject " Gold is not easily fusible" denies that the qua- 
lity of being easily fused belongs to gold. 

Propositions are again divided according to quantity 
into imiTwsal and putttnlat propositions. If the propor. 
sition affirms the predicate to belong to the whole of the 
(ubject, it is an universal proposition, as in the example 
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" all metals are elements," which affirms that the quality 
of being undecomposable or of being simple in nature is 
true of all metals. But if we say " some metals are brit- 
tle," the quality of brittleness is affirmed only of some 
indefinite portion of the metals, and there is nothing in 
tiie proposition to make us sure that any certain metal is 
brittle. The name particular being derived from the 
diminutive of the Latin pars would naturally signify a 
small part, but in logic it must be carefully interpreted as 
signifying any part, from the smallest fraction up to 
nearly the whole. Particular propositions do not include 
cases where a predicate is affirmed of the whole or of 
none of the subject, but they include any between these 
limits. We may accordingly count among particular 
propositions all such as the following: — 

A very few metals are less dense than water. 

Most elements are metals. 

Many of the planets are comparatively small bodies. 

Not a few distinguished men have had distinguished 

The reader must carefully notice the somewhat subtle 
point explained further on, that the particular proposition 
though asserting the predicate only of a part of <hc sub- 
ject, does not deny it to be true of the whole. 

Aristotle, indeed, considered that there were alto- 
gether four kinds of proposition as regards quantity, 
namely — 



Proposition \ 



(" Universal. 
Particular, 



rnlar proposition is one which has a singular 

subject, as in — 
Socrates was very wise, 
London is a vast city. 
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But we may taiiXy coosider that a nngular propocitiixi 
is an universal OQC ; for it clearly refers to the whole of 
the subject, which in this case is a single individual thing. 

IndaSnlte or indesignate propositions are those which 
are devoid of any mark of quantity whatever, so that the 
form of words gives us no mode of judging whether the 
predicate is applicable to the whole or only part of the 
subject. Metals are useful. Cornels are subject to tht law 
of gravitatwn, are indefinite propositions. In reality, 
however, such propositions have no distinct place in 
logic at all, and the logician cannot properly treat them 
until the true and precise meaning is made apparent. 
The predicate must be true either of the whole or of part 
of the subject, so that the proposition, as it stands, is 
clearly incomplete ; but if we attempt to remedy this and 
supply the marks of quantity, we overstep the proper 
boundaries of logic and assame ourselves to be acquainted 
with the subject matter or science of which the proposi- 
tion treats. We may safely take the preceding examples 
to mean "some metals are useful" and "all comets are 
subject to the law of gravitation," but not on logical 
grounds. Hence we may strike out of logic altogether 
the.class of indefinite propositions, on the understanding 
that they must be rendered definite before we treat them. 
I may observe, however, that in the following lessons 1 
shall frequently use propositions in the indefinite form as 
etamples, on the understanding that where no sign of 
quantity appears, the universal quantity is to be assumed. 
It is probable that wherever a term is used alone, it 
ought to be interpreted as meaning the whole of its class. 
But however this may be, we need not recognize the indC; 
finite proposition as a distinct kind; and singular propo- 
sitions having been resolved into universals, there remain 
only the two kinds, Universal and Particular. 

Remembering now that there are two kinds of propo- 
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sition as regards quality, and two as regards qaantity, we 
shall be able to form altogether four varieties, thus : — 

[universal I ^"^^"^ * 



, \ Negative 

Proposition \ 

' |_ Negative 



P: 



The vowel letters placed at the right hand are sym- 
bols or abbreviated names, which are always used to 
denote the four kinds of proposition; and there will be 
no difficulty in remembering their meaning if we observe 
that A and I occur in the Latin verb affirmo, I afEnn, and 
B and O in nego, 1 deny. 

There will not generally be any difSculty in referring 
to its proper class any proposition that we meet with in 
writings. The mark of universality usually consists of 
some adjective of quantity, such as all, every, each, arty, 
the whole; but whenever the predicate is clearly intended 
to apply to the whole of the subject we may treat the pro- 
position as universal. The signs of a particular proposi- 
tion are the adjectives of quantity, some, certain, a few, 
many, most, or such others as clearly indicate part at 

The negative proposition is known by the adverbial 
particle not being joined to the copula ; but in the propo- 
sition S, that is the universal negative, we firequentiy use 
the particle no or none prefixed to the subject Thus, 
" no metab are compound," " none of the ancients were 
acquainted with the laws of motion," are familiar forms of 
the universal negative. 

The student must always be prepared too to meet with 
misleading or ambiguous forms of expression. Thus the 
proposition, " all the metals are not denser than water," 
might be taken as B or O, according as we interpret it to 
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mean "no metals are denser than water," or "not all 
the metals," &c., the last of course being the true lense. 
The little adjective few is very subject to a subtle am- 
biguity of this kind ; for if I say "/eiv books are at once 
ieamed and amusing," I may fairly be taken to assert 
that a few books certainly are so, but what I really mean 
to draw attention to is my belief that "the greater Hum- 
ier of booki are net at once learned and amusing.* A 
proposition of this kind is generally to be classed ittther 
as O than L The word tonu is subject to an exactly 
similar ambiguity between some but not all, and tome at 
least, it may be all; the latter appears to be the correct 
interpretation, as shewn in the following lesson (p 79). 

As propositions are met with in ordinary language 
they are subject to various inversions and changes of the 
simple logical form. 

(1) It is not uncommon, especially in poetry, to find 
the predicate placed first, for the sake of emphasis or 
variety 1 as in " Blessed are the merciful ■" " Comes some- 
thing down with eventide ^ " Great is Diana of the Epbe- 
sians." There Is usually no difficulty in detecting such 
an inversion of the tenns, and the sentence must then 
be reduced to the regular order before being treated in 
logic 

(2) The subject may sometimes be mistaken for the 
predicate when it is described by a relative clause, stand- 
ing at the end of the sentence, as in " no one is free who 
is enslaved by his appetites," Here Jree is evidently 
the predicate, although it stands in the middle of the 
sentence, and "one who is enslaved by his appetites" 
is the real subject This proposition is evidently of the 

Propositions are also expressed in various modes dif- 
fering from the simple logical order, and some of the 
different kinds which arise must be noticed. 

S— a 
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IxdoMn propositions contain some words, such 'as 
citfy, alone, noiu tut, which limit the predicate to the 
sutijecL Thus, in "elements alone are metals," we are 
infonned that the predicate " metal" camiot be applied to 
anything except "elements," but we are not to understand 
that " all elements are metals." The same meaning is 
expressed by " none but elements ate metals ;" or, again, 
by " aJl that are not elements are not metals ,'" and this we 
shall see in the next lesson is really equivalent to "all 
metals are elements." Arguments which appear fallacious 
at first sight will often be found correct when they con- 
tain exclusive propositions and these are properly inter' 

BxMpttri propositions afBim a predicate of all the 
subject with the exception of certain defined cases, to 
which, as is implied, the predicate does not belong. Thus, 
" all the planets, except Venus and Mercury, are beyond 
the earth's orbit," is a proposition evidently equivalent to 
two, viz. that Venus and Mercury are not beyond the 
earth's orbit, but that the rest are. If the exceptions 
are not actually specified by name an exceptive proposi- 
tion must often be treated as a particular one. For if 
I say " all the planets in our system except one agree with 
Bode's law," and do not give the name of that one excep- 
tion, the reader cannot, on the ground of the proposition, 
assert of any planet positively that it does agree with 
Bode's law. 

Some propositions are distinguished as •xpUoatlTB or 
entatial, because they merely aflimi of their subject a 
predicate which is known to belong to it by all who can 
define the subject. Such propositions merely unfold 
what is already contained in the subject " A parallelo- 
gram has four sides and four angles," is an explicative or 
essential proposition. "London, which is the capital of 
England, is the largest city of Europe," contains two pro- 
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positions ; of which one merely directs our attention to 
a fact which all may be supposed to knoir, vix. that 
Loodon is the capital of En^and. 

AmMlwtlT* propositions, on the other hand, join a 
new predicate to the subject Thus to those who do not 
know the comparative sizes of cities in Eurcqx^ the last 
example contains an ampliative proposition. The greater 
nnmber of propositions are of thiskiniL 

TavtolocoiH or Ihilitto propositions are those which 
merely affirm the subject of itself, and give no infonn»> 
tion whatever; as in, "whatever is, is;" "what I have 
written, I have written." 

It is no part of formal Logic to teach us how to inter- 
pret the meanings of sentences as we meet them in writ- 
ings; this is rather the work of the grammarian and 
philologist Logic treats of the relations of the different 
propositions, and the inferences which can be drawn from 
them; but it is nevertheless desirable that the reader 
should acquire some familiarity with the real logical 
meaning of conventional or peculiar forms of expression, 
and a number of examples will be found at the end of 
the book, which the reader is requested to classify and 
treat as directed. 

In addition to the distinctions already noticed it has 
long been usual to distinguish propositions as they are 
pan or nuMlaL The pure proposition simply asserts that 
the predicate does or does not belong to the subject, while 
the modal proposition states this cum modo, or with an 
intimation of the mode or manner in which the predicate 
bdongs to the subject. The presence of any adverb of 
time^ place, manner, degree, &C., or any expression equi- 
valent to an adverb, confers modality on a proposition. 
" Error is always in haste ;" "justice is ever equal j' " a 
perfect man ought always to be conquering himself," are 
exanqdes of modal prc^>ositions in this acceptation of 
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the name. Other logicians, however, have adopted a 
difTerent view, and treat modalltr as consisting in the 
OtSiM of oarUlnfer or invbaMllty with which a judgment 
is made and asserted. Thus, we may say, " an equilateral 
tiiangle is necessarily equiangular;" "men are generally 
trustworthy^ "a falling barometer ^mtAj^/v indicates a 
coming stonn ;" "Aristotle's lost treatises may possibly be 
recovered f and aU these assertions are made with a dif- 
ferent degree of certainty or mo<lality. Dr Thomson is 
no doubt right in holding that the modality does not 
affect the copula of the proposition, and the subject could 
only be properly treated in a work on Probable Reason- 
ing. 

Many logicians have also divided propositions ac- 
cording as they are troa or fltUe, and it might well seem 
to be a distinction of importance. Nevertheless, it is 
wholly beyond the province of the logician to consider 
whether a proposition is true or not in itself; all that he 
has to detennine is the comparative truth of propositions 
— that is, whether one proposition is true when another 
is. Strictly speaking, logic has nothing to do with a pro- 
K position by itself; it is only in converting or transmuting 
''certain propositions into certain others that the work of 
reasoning consists, and the truth of the conclusion is cmly 
so far in question as it follows from the truth of what we 
shall call the premises. It is the duty of the special sci- 
ences each in its own sphere to determine what are true 
propositions and what are false, and logic would be but 
another name for the whole of knowledge could it take 
this duty on itself 

See Mr Mill's SysUm of Logic, Book I. Chap. iv. 
which generally agrees with what is given above. Chap- 
ters V. and VI. contain Mr Mill's views on the Mature 
and Import of Propositions, which subject may be further 
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studied in Mr MSl's Examimatw* of Sir W. HaMiltotft 
PAilosD^y, Chap. XVIII. ; Hamilton's Lrcturei on Logic, 
Nol XIII. ; and Hansel's Prolegomena Logics, Chap. II. \ 
but the subject is too metaphysical in character to be 
treated in this work. 



LESSON IX. 

THE OPPOSITION OF PROPOSITIONS. 

We have ascertained that four distinct kinds of propo- 
sitions are recognized by logicians, — the Universal afGnn- 
ative, the Particular affirmative, the Universal negative, 
and the Particular negative, commonly indicated by the 
symbols 1, 1, E, O. It is now desirable to compare toge- 
ther somewhat minutely the meaning and use of proposi- 
tions of these various kinds, so that we may dearly learn 
how the truth of one will affect the truth of others, or how 
the same truth may be thrown into various forms of ex- 



The p i opo itu on A expresses the fact that the thing or 
class of things denoted by the subject is included in, and 
forms part of the class of things denoted by the predicate. 
Thus " all metals are elements" means that metals form 
a part of the class of eletnents, but not the whole. As 
there are altogether 63 known elements, of which 48 are 
metals, we cannot say that all elements are metals. The 
proposition itself does not tell us anything about eUmenIs 
in general/ it is not in fact concerned with elements, 
metals being the subject about which it gives us informa- 
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tion< This is best indicated by a kind of diagram, firet 
used by the celebrated mathematician Euler, in his letters 
to a German princess. In Fig. i, the metals are supposed 
to be enclosed in the small circle somewhat as sheep 
mi^t be in a pinfold, this circle containicg all the metals 
and nothing else. The greater circle is supposed to con- 
tain in a similar manner all the elements and nothing 
else. Now as the small circle is wholly within the larger 
one, it follows that all the metals must be counted as 




elements, but of the part of the elements outside the 
circle of metals we know nothing from the proposition. 

The parttonlai KfflrmatlTe proposition I exactly resem- 
bles A in meaning, except that only part of the subject is 
brought into question. When I say that " some metals 
are brittle," I mean that of a collection of all the dif- 
ferent metals a few at least might be picked out which 
would be found to be brittle ; but the word some is ex- 
ceedingly indefinite, shewing neither the exact number of 
brittle metals, nor how we are to know them from the 
others, unless indeed by trying whether they are brittle. 
This proposition will be properly represented in Eulet's 
mode by two intersecting circles, one supposed to enclose 
all metals, and the other all brittle substances. The 
mere fact of the two circles intersecttog proves that some 
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part of one class must coincide with some part of the 
other class, which is what the proposition is intended to 
express. Concerning the portions of the circles which do 
not overlap the proposition tells us nothing. 

The nnlmml n«satlt« proposition I denies the ex- 
istence of any agreement or coincidence between the sub- 
ject and predicate. Thus from " do metals are compound 
substances," we learn that no metal is to be found among 
compound substances, and it fallows necessarily that no 
compound substance can be found among the metals. 
For were there a compound substance among the metals, 
there would evidently be one metal at least among the 
compound substances. This entire separation in thought 
of the two classes is well shewn in Euler's method by 
two disconnected circles. 

Fig. 3. 
I U^tul* 1 / Compoundt. | 

The reader will easily see that the proposition Z is 
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dislii^itlied from A and I, by the fact that it gives us 
some infonnation concerning the whole of the predieatf, 
because we leam that none of the objects included in Qie ' 
predicate can be fcnind among those included in the sub- 
ject The afSrmative propositiona, on the other hand, 
warranted us in holding that the objects denoted by the 
subject, or some particular part of them, were included in 
the predicate hut they give lu no warrant for saying 
that any specified part of the predicate is in the s ubject 
Because we merely know that a substance is an element, 
we do not leara from the proposition " all metals are ele- 
ments" whether it is a metal or not And from the pro- 
position " some metals are brittle," we certainly caimot 
ascertain whether any particular britde substance is a 
metal. We must seek the iitformation from other sources. 
But from "no metals are compounds" we leam of any 
compound substance that it is not a metal, as well as of 
a metal (hat it is not a compound substance. 

The important difference above explained is expressed 
in technical language by saying that the proposition S 
■ dittributes its predicate, whereas the affirmative proposi- 
tions A and I do net distribute their predieates. By dls- 
minittaa of a term is simply meant taking it universally, 
or referring to all Parts of itj and as die validity of any 
argument or syllogism will usually depend upon the sufH- 
cient distribution of the terms occurring in it, too much 
attention cannot be paid to this point 

Judging from the examples we have had, it will be 
seen that the universal affirmative distributes its subject, 
but not its predicate ; for it gives us some information 
concerning all metals, but not all elements. The parti- 
cular atfirmative distributes neither subject nor predicate; 
for we do not leara anything from our example concern- 
ing all metals nor concerning all brittle substances. But 
the universal negative distributes both subject and predi- 
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cale, for we learn something erf' all mutaU ud alM (tf all 
compound sti6jtaiutt. 

The particular n^^ative pnqwrition wi& be fbuad to 
distribute its predicate, but not its subject Wben I ay 
tome metals art not briitU, 1 intentionaUr icfer tmly to 
a part of the metals, and exclude them frtnn the cUu 
of brittle mbttaneas hut I cannot hdp at the same time 
referring to the whole of the brittle ptbstances. If the 
metals in question coincided with any part of the brittle 
substances they could not be said to be excladed from 
the class. To exclude a thing from any space, as fiota 
a particular chamber of a bouse, it must not merely be 
lemored from some part, but from any part, or from the 
whole of that space at chamber. Euler's diagram for 
this proposition may be constmcted in the same manner 
as for the proposition I as fc^ws : — 




It is apparent that though part of the metals lall into 
' the circle of brittle substances, yet the remaiiung prntion 
are excluded fr-om any part of the predicate. 

We may state the result at which we have now amved 
in the following form :— 

Sabject Predicate 

Jfll fvMsali**™^" ^ IHstriboted. Undiitriboted. 

I uniTDiu I jf^^„ ^ Distributed, DUnbaled. 

^tAffinn^i*« L Undistribnted. Vndutribulcd. 
tN^adve 0. ViuUsbibiited. Dbtiibuted. 



IV 
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We shall now discover with great ease the relations of 
the four propositions, ea^h to each, thai is to say, the way 
in which they are opposed to each other. It is obvious 
that the truth of one proposition interferes more or less 
completely with the truth of another proposition having 
the same subject and predicate. If ** all metals are ele- 
ments," it is impossible that " some met^ are not ele- 
ments," and stiU more palpably impossible, so to say, that 
" no metals should be elements.* The propositioa A, then, 
is lBOoubrt«nt with both S and 0; and, vice versd, S and 
are inconsistent with A, Similarly, X is inconsistent 
with A and L But this important difl^«nce must be noted, 
that if A be false, O is necessarily true, but B may or may 
not be true. If it is not true that " all men are sincere," 
it follows that " some men are not sincere," but it does 
not in the least follow that " no men are sincere." This 
difference is expressed by saying that A and are omi- 
taOMnr proiKMdtlms, whereas A and B are called con- 
trafr propodtlans. It is plain that A and B, as in " all 
men are sincere" and "no men are sincere," represent 
the utmost possible contrariety of circumstances. In 
order to prove the falsity of A, it is sufficient to establish 
the truth of 0, and it is superfluous, even if possible, to 
prove B } similarly B is disproved by proving I, and it 
is superfluous to prove A. Any person who asserts a uni- 
versal proposition, either A or B, lays himself under the 
necessity of explaining away or disproving every single 
exception brought against it An opponent may always 
restrict himself to the much easier task of findii^ in- 
stances which apparently or truly contradict the univer- 
sality of the statement, but if he takes upon himself to 
affinn the direct contrary, he is himsdf open to easy at- 
tack. Were it to be asserted, for instance, that "All 
Christians are more moral than Pagans," it would be 
easy to adduce examples showing that " Some Christians 
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are Dot more moral than Pagans," but it would be abauid 
to suppose that it would be necessarY to go to the con- 
trary extreme, and shew that " No Christians are more 
moral than Pagans." In short A is sufficiently and best 
disproved by O, and B by 1 It will be easily xj^KueDt 
that, vice versi, D is disproved by A, and I by B ; nor is 
there, indeed, any other mode at all of disjKoving these 
particular propositions. 

When we compare together the [wopositions I and 
we find that they are in a certain sense contrary in na- 
ture, one being affirmative and the other negative, but 
that they are still consistent with each other. It is true 
both that " Some metals are brittle," for instance Anti- 
mony, Bismuth and Arsenic ; but it is also true that 
" Some metals are not brittle." And the reader will ob- 
serve that when 1 affirm "Some metals are elements," 
there is nothing in this to prevent the truth of " Some 
metals are not elements," although on other grounds we 
know that this is not true. The propositions I and D are 
called ■BbeontnuiM each of the other, the name con- 
noting a less degree of contrariety than eidsts between A 

As regards the relation of A to I and X to 0, it is plain 
that the truth of the universal includes and necessitates 
the truth of the particular. What may be affirmed or 
denied of ajl parts of a class may certainly be affirmed or 
denied similarly of some part of the class. From the 
truth of the particular we have no right to infer either 
the truth or falsity of the universal of the same quality. 
These pairs of propositions are called siilwUans, i. e. 
one under the other (Latin mb under, and alUr the other 
of two), or we may say more exactly that I and O are 
respectively the s uiaitem aies of A and I, each of which 
is a lubalUrnans. 
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The relations of the pit^sitions JQSt described a 
all clearly shown in the foUowii^ scheme : — 






. Subcontraries . 



It is so highly important to apprehend completely and 
leadily the ooB^Mmaf at (VpoalttiM of propositions, that 
I will put the matter in another fonn. Taking any two 
propositions having the same subject and predicate, they 
must come under one of the following statements . — 

I. Of contradictory propositions, one must be true 
and one false. 

3. Of contrary propositions, both cannot be true, and 
both may be false. 

3. Of subcontraiy propositions, one only can be false, 
and both may be true. 

4. Of subalterns, the particular is true if the universal 
he true ; but the universal may or may not be true vriien 
the particular is true. 

I put the same matter in yet another form in the fid- 
lowing table, which shows how the truth of each of A,% 
I, and 0, afTects the truth of each of the others. 



OF PROPOSITIONS. 



If A be tme true false true false: 

„ B „ „ false true (alse true; 

„ I „ „ doubtful &be true doubtful, 

- „ „ „ fidse doubtful doubtful true. 

It will be evident that from the afBrmaiion of unirer- 
sab more information is derived than from the affimution 
of particulars. It follows that more infonnation can be 
derived from the denial of particulars than from the 
denial of universals, that is to say, there are less cues left 
doubtfitl, as in the above table. 

The reader may well be cautioned, however, against 
an ambiguity which has misled some even of the most 
eminent logicians. In particular jMvpositions the aii!^~ 
tiv^somt is to be carefully interpreted as ioiWjjind tkire 
may or may not be more or all. Were we 'to interpreTit 
as TS^u, noTmore nor al^^^lireir it would really give to the 
proposition the force of I and O combined. If 1 say "some 
men are sincere," 1 must not be taken as implying that 
" some men are not sincere ;" I must be understood to 
predicate sincerity of some men, leaving the character of 
the remainder wholly unafTected. It follows from this 
that, when I deny the truth of a particular, I must not be 
understood as implying the truth of the universal of the 
same quality. To deny the truth of " some men are mor- 
tal" might seem very natural, on the ground that not tomt 
but ail men are mortal ; but then the proposition denied 
would really be some men are not moriai, L e. not L 
Hence when I deny that "some men are immortal" I 
Tnean that "no men are immortal f and when I deny that 
" some men are not mortal," I mean diat "all men are 
mortal" 

It has long been usual to compare propositions as 
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regards the quality of the subject matter to which they 
, refer, and what is techoically called the matter was dis- 

jdnguished into three kinds, w i Ti otnttennt, and Im- 

f poMOl*. Necessary m^ter consists of any subject in 
vriiich the proposition A may be affirmed ; impossible in 
which! maybe affirmed. Any subject or brandi of know- 
ledge in which universal statements cannot usually be 
made is called contingent matter, and it implies the truth 
of I and O, Thus "comets are subject to gravitation," 
though an indefinite or indesignate proposition (p. 6 j), 
may be interpreted as 1, because it refers to a part of 
natural science where such general laws obtain. But 
" men are sincere" would be properly interpreted as par- 
ticular or I, because the matter is clearly contingent. The 
truth of the following statements is evident. 

In necessary matter k and I are true ; B and O false. 

In contingent matter t and are true ; A and B ^dse. 

In necessary matter B and are true ; A and I false. 

In reality, however, this part of logical doctrine is 
thoroughly illogical, because in treating a proposition we 
have no right, as already explained ^. 7a), to assume 
ourselves acquainted with the science to which it refers. 
Our duty is to elicit the exact consequences of any state- 
ments given to us. We must learn in logic to transform 
information in every possible way, but not to add extra- 
neous facts. 



CONVERSION OF PROPOSITIONS, AND 
IMMEDIATE INFERENCE. 

We are said to Valtt whenever vc draw one truth 
from aoother truth, or pass from one proposition to 
another. As Sir W. Hamilton says, Inference is " the 
carrying out into the last propositioc what was virtually 
contained in the antecedent judgments.'' The true 
sphere of the science of logic indeed is to teach the 
principles on which this act of inference must be per- 
formed, and all the previous consideration of terms 
and propositions is only useful or pertinent so far as 
it assists us to understand the processes of inference. 
We have to consider in succession all the. modes in 
which the same information may be moulded into dilTer* 
ent forms of expression often implying results of an 
apparently different character. Logicians are not ^;reed 
jexactly as to^what we. may .include, under the name 
; inference, .and what we should noL All would allow 
that there is an act of inference when we see drops of 
water on the ground and believe that it has rained. 
This is a somewhat complicated act of inference, which 
we shall consider in later lessons under the subject of 
Induction. Few or none would say that there is an act 
of inference in passing from " The Duke of Cambridge 
is the Commander-in-chief," to " The Commander-in- 
chief is the Duke of Cambridge." But without paying 
nuich regard to the name of the process I shall in this 
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lesson point out all the ways in which we can from a 
single proposition of the forms A, ^ I or 0, pass to another 

proposition. 

We are said to oonTart a proposition when we 
transpose its subject and- predicate ; but in order that 
the oonTBiu or converted proposition shall be inferred 
from the eoiiTsrtond, or that which was to be converted, 
we must observe two rules (i) the quality of the pro- 
position (affirmative or negative) must be preserved, and 
(2) no term must be distributed in the Converse unless it 
•mas distributed in the Con-vertend. 

If in "all metals are elements" we were simply to 
transpose the terms, thus—" all elements are metals," we 
imply a certain knowledge about all elements, whereas 
it has been clearly shewn that the predicate of A is un- 
distributed, and that the convertend does not really give 
us any information concerning all elements. All that 
we can infer is that "some elements are metals j" this 
converse proposition agrees with the rule, and the pro- 
cess by which we thus pass from A to I is called 0«>- 
TBTslon by LlmitatlOQ, or Per acciawiH. 

When the converse is a proposition of exactly the 
same form as the convertend the process is called idmpla 
conTBTBlOB, Thus from " some metals are brittle sub- 
stances" I can infer "some brittle substances are 
metals," as all the terms are here undistributed. Thus 
I is simjdy converted into I. 

Again, from " no metals are compounds," I can pass 
directly to "no compounds are metals," because these 
propositions are both in E, and all the terms are there- 
fore distributed- Euler's diagram (p. 73, Fig. 3) clearly 
shows, that if all the metals are separated from all the 
compounds, all the compounds are necessarily separated 
from all the metals. The proposition B is then simply 
converted into B. 
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But in attempting to convert the proposition we 
encounter a peculiar difficulty, because its subject ia ui>* 
distributed; and yet the subject should become by con- 
Tcrsioa the predicate of a negative proposition, which 
distributes its predicate. Take for example the propo- 
sition, "some existing things are not material substances." 
By direct conversion this would become "all material 
substances ate not existing things ;" which is evidently 
absurd. The fallacy arises from existing things beioK 
distributed in the converse, whereas it is particular in 
the convertend ; and the rules or the Aristotelian logic 
prevent us from inserting the sign of particular quantity 
before the predicate. The converse would be equally 
untrue and fallacious were we to make the subject par- 
ticular, as in " some material substances are not exist- 
ing things." We must conclude, then, that the propo- 
sition O cannot be treated either by simple conversion or 
conversion by limitation. It is requisite to apply a new- 
process, which may be called OonTorBlon -by Hagatlon, 
and which consists in first changing the convertend into 
an affirmative proposition, and then converting it simply. 
If we attach the negation to the predicate instead of 
to the copula, the proposition becomes "some exist- 
ing things are immaterial substances," and, converting 
simply, we have—" some immaterial substances are ex- 
isting things," which may truly be inferred from the con- 
vertend. The proposition O, then, is only to be converted //, / 
by this exceptional method of negation. ' 

Another process of conversion can be applied to the 
pr<^)osition A, and is known as conversion by contr*- 
pcMitiiBi. From "all metals are elements," it neces- 
sarily follows that "all not-elements are not metals." 
If this be not at the first moment apparent, a little re- 
fiection will render it so, and from fig. 5 we see that if 
all the metals be among the elements, whatever is not ele- 
6—2 
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ment, or outside the circle of elements, must' also be 
outside the circle of metals. We may abo prove the trutli 




of the contrapositive proposition in this way, if we may 
anticipate the contents of Lesson xxjii.; — If what is not- 
element should be metal, then it must be an element by 
the original proposition, or it must be at once an ele- 
ment and not an element ; which is impossible accord- 
ing to the Primary Laws of Thought [Lesson X[V.), since 
nothing can both have and not have the same property. 
It follows that what is not-element must be not-metaL 

Mistakes may readily be committed in contrapositive 
conversion, from a cause which will be more apparent in 
Lesson xxii. We are very liable to infer from a pro- 
position of the form "all metals are elements," that all 
not-tneiah are nol-eletHents, which is not only a false 
statement in itself, but is not in the least warranted hy 
ihe original proposition. In Rg. 5, it is apparent that 
because a thing lies outside the circle of metals, it does 
not necessarily lie outside the circle of elements, which is 
wider than that of metals. Nevertheless the mistake is 
often made in common life, and the reader will do well 
to remember that the process of conversion by contra- 
position consists only in taking the negative of the pre- 
dicate of the proposition A, as a new subject, and a&ro- 
ing of it universally the negative of the old subject 
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Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the 
particular propositions I and O at all, nor to the propo- 
sition S, in that form ; but we may change B into A by 
attaching the negation to the predicate, and then the 
process can be applied. Thus "no men are perfect," 
may be changed into "all men are not-perfect," i.e. 
"are imperfect," and then we infer by contraposition 
"all not-imperfect beings are not-men." But not-im- 
ptrfect is really the same as perfect, so that our new 
proposition is really equivalent to " all perfect beings are 
not men," or "no perfect beings are men," (S) the sim- 
ple converse of the original proposition. 

There remain to be described certain deductions 
which may be drawn from a prtqmsition without convert- 
ing its terms. They may be called immediate inferences, 
and have been very clearly described by Archbishop 
Thomson in his "Outline of the Necessary Laws of 
Thought''(pp. 156, &c.). 

iDUiLedlata fiiftrraiM lir MvatlTa OmuaptloiL consists 
in passing from any affirmative proposition to a negative 
proposition implied in it, or equivalent to it, or vice versa, 
in passing from a negative proposition to its correspond- 
ing affirmative. 

The following table contains a proposition of each 
kind changed by privative conception into an equivalent 
proposition : 

^A all metab are elements. 
S no metaJs are compounds. 
fB no men are perfect 
|A all men are imperfect, 

(I some men are trustworthy. 
O some men are not untrustworthy. 
(0 some men are not trustworthy. 
I some men are untrustworthy. 
The truth of any of the above can be clearly illustrated 
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by diagrams ; thus it will be apparent that if the whole 
circle of metals lies inside the circle of elements, no part 
can lie outside of that circle or among the compounds. 
Any of the above propositions may be converted, but the 
results will generally be such as we have already ob- 
tained. Thus the simple converse of " no metaU are 
compounds" is "no compounds are metals," or "no not- 
elements are metals," the contrapositive of "all metals 
are eieraents." From the last example we get also by 
simple conversion " some untrustworthy beings are men,** 
which is obviously the converse by negation, as before 
explained. Applying this kind of conversion to "some 
men are not untrustworthy," we have "some not-untrust- 
worthy beings are men," Lastly, fi^m " ail men are 
imperfect" we may obtain through conversion by limita- 
tion, " some imperfect beings are men." 

InunadlaM InlannM by added datannlnaiits consists 
in joining some adjective or similar qualification both to 
the subject and predicate of a proposition, so as to ren- 
der the meanii^ of each term narrower or better deter- 
mined. Provided that no other alteration is made the 
truth of the new proposition necessarily follows from the 
truth of the original in almost all cases. 

From "all metals are elements," we may thus infer 
that "all very heavy metals are very heavy elements." 
From "a comet is a material body" we infer "a visible 
cornel is a visible material body." But if we apply this 
kind of inference too boldly we may meet with fallacious 
and absurd results. Thus, from "all kings are men," 
we might infer " all incompetent kings are incompetent 
men /' but it does not at all follow that those who are 
incompetent as kings would be incompetent in other 
positions. In this case and many others the qualifying 
adjective is liable to bear different meanings in the sub- 
'—* and predicate; but the inference will only be true of 
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necessity when the meaning is exactly the same in each 
case. With comparative terms this kind of inference 
will seldom be applicable; thus from "a cottage is a 
building," wc cannot infer "a huge cottage is a huge 
building," since a cottage may be large when compared 
with other cottages, but not with buildings generally. 

Emintdlate JnftrenM by Ootnpluc Ooanptlan is closely 
similar to the last, and consists in employing the subject 
and predicate of a proposition as parts of a more com- 
plex conception. From " all metals are elements," I can 
pass to "a mixture of metals is a mixture of elements." 
From " a horse is a quadruped" 1 infer " the skeleton of 
a horse is the skeleton of a quadruped." But here agaia 
the reader must beware of applying the process where 
the new complex conception has a different meaning in 
the subject and predicate. Thus, from "all Protestants 
are Christians," it does not follow that "a majority of 
Protestants are a majority of Christians," nor that "the 
most excellent of the Protestants is the most excellent of 
the Christians." 

The student is recommended to render himself fami- 
liar with all the transformations of propositions, or im- 
mediate inferences described in this lesson; and copious 
examples are furnished for the purpose. It is a good 
exercise to throw the same proposition through a series 
of changes, so that it comes out in its original form at 
last, and thus proves the truth of all the intermediate 
changes ; but should conversion by limitation have been 
used, the original universal proposition cannot be re- 
gained, but only the particular proposition corresponding 
to it 

Oh ImtnediaU In/erenee, Archbishop Thomson, 
Oulline 6/ Ike Lavis of Thought, %\ 85—92. 



LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Propositions as they an usually to be found in writ- 
ten or spoken compositions seldom exhibit the simple 
form, the conjunction of a subject, copula, and predicate, 
which we have seen to be the proper logical conslnictioD. 
Not only is the copula often confused with the predicate, 
but several propositions may be combined into one gram- 
matical sentence. For a full account of the analysis 
of sentences I shall refer to several excellent little works 
devoted to the subject ; but I will here attempt to give a 
sketch of the various ways in which a sentence may be 
constructed. 

So often is the copula united to the predicate in 
ordinary language, that the grammarian treats the propo- 
sition as composed of only two parts, the subject and 
predicate, or verb. Thus the proposition, "The sun 
rises," apparently contains nothing but a subject "the 
sun," and a predicate " rises ;" but the proposition is 
really equivalent to "the sun is rising," in which the 
copula is distinctly shown. We shall, therefore, con- 
sider the vert) or smiunatloBl prodloata as containing both 
copula and logical predicate. In Latin one single word 
may combine all the three parts of the proposition, as in 
sum, " I am ;" and the celebrated erclamation of Csesar, 
y^ni, vidi, vici, " I came, I saw, I conquered," contiuns 
three distinct and complete propositions in three words. 
These peculiar cases only arise, however, from the parts 
of the proposition having been blended together and di&- 
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goised in one word ; and in the Latin sum, tbe letter m 
is a relic of the pronoun me, which i> the real nibject of 
the proposition. If we had a perfect acquaintance with 
the Grammar of any language it would probably not con- 
tradict the logical view of a sentence, but would pediaps 
explain bow the several parts of the complete proposition 
had become blended and apparently lost, just as the 
words •aiill and not are blended in the colloquial " I wont" 
A cnmoMtleal le w t wi ot may contain any number of 
distinct propositions, which admit of being separated but 
which are combined together for the sake of brevity. In 
the sentence, 

"Art is long and Time is fleeting," 
there are two distinct subjects, Art and Time^ and two 
predicates, "long" and "fleeting," so that we have simply 
two propositions connected by the conjunction and. We 
may have however several distinct subjects with one and 
the same predicate ; as in 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November." 
In this well-known couplet the predicate " having 
thirty days " is placed first for the sake of emphasis, and 
there are four subjects, September, April, &c.,of each of 
which it is aftirmed. Hence these lines really contain four 
distinct propositions. 

Again, there may be one subject with a plurality of 
predicates, so that several different propositions are as- 
serted without the repetition of the subject and copula. 
Thus the sentence 

"Nitrogen is a colourless, tasteless, inodorous gas, 
sli^tly lighter than air," contains one subject only, Ni- 
trogen, but four or five predicates; it is plainly equiva- 
lent to "Nitrogen is colourless," "Nitrogen is tasteless," 
" Nitrogen is a gas," and so on. 

Lastly, we may have several subjects and several 
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predicates all combined in ihe same sentence, and with 
only one copula, so that each predicate is asserted of 
each subject ; and a great number of distinct propositions 
are condensed into one brief sentence. Thus in the sen- 
tence, " Iron, Copper, Lead and Zinc are abundant, cheap 
and useful metals,"' we have evidentljr four subjects, and 
we may be said to have four predicates, "abundant," 
"cheap," "useful," and"metaL'' As there is nothing to 
prevent our applying each predicate to each subject the 
sentence really contains l6 distinct propositions in only 
11 words; thus "Iron is abundant," "Iron is cheap," 
"Copper is abundant," "Copper is cheap," and so on. 
In the curious sentence, — 

" Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, can- 
not think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, his love to 
Antony*," Sbakspeare has united six subjects and six 
predicates, or verbs, so that there are, strictly speaking, 
six times six or thirty-six propositions. 

In all the cases above noticed the sentence is said to 
be oompoiind, and the distinct propositions combined 
together are said to be wuMatM with each other, thU is 
of the same order or kind, because they do not depend 
upon each other, or in any way affect each other's truth. 
7he abundance, cheapness, or utility of iron need not 
be slated in the same sentence with tiie qualities of cop- 
per, lead or line ; but as the predicates happen to be the 
same, considerable trouble in speaking or writing' is 
saved by putting as many subjects as possible to the 
same set of predicates, It is truly said that brevity 
is the soul of wit, and one of the great arts of compo- 
sition consists in condensing as many statements as 
possible into the fewest words, so long as the meaning is 
not confused thereby. 

• Antony md Clapatra, Act III. Sc ». 
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Propositions are however combined in a totally dif- 
ferent manner when one proposition forma a part of the 
subject or predicate of the other. Thus in the sen- 
tence, "The man who is upright need not fear accusa- 
tion," there are two verbs, and two propositions, but one 
of these only describes the subject of the other; "who 
is upright" evidently restricts the application of the pre- 
dicate " need not fear accusation " to a part of the class 
"man." The meaning of the whole sentence might be 
ts^ressed in the form 

" The upright man need not fear accusation. " 
And it is clearly seen that the clause or apparent propo- 
sition is substituted for an adjective. Such a clause or 
proposition is called nbordliuits, because it merely as- 
sists in the formation of the principal sentence, and has 
no meaning apart from it ; and any sentence containing 
a subordinate clause is said to be oompiaz. Almost any 
part of a sentence may thus be replaced by a subordinate 
clause. Thus in "Oxygen and Nitrogen are the gases 
which form the largest part of the atmosphere," there is a 
subordinate clause making part of the predicate, and the 
meaning might be expressed nearly as well in this way, 
"Oxygen and Nitrogen are the gases forming the largest 
part of the atmosphere." 

In the case of a modal proposition (see p. 69), or one 
which states the manner in which the predicate belongs 
to the subject, the mode may be expressed either by an 
adverb, or by a subordinate clause. "As a man lives so 
he dies" is such a proposition; for it means, "a man 
dies as he lives," and "as be lives" is equivalent to an 
adverb ; if he lives well, he dies well ; if he lives badly, 
he dies badly. Adverbs or adverbial clauses may also 
specify the time, place, or any other circumstance con- 
cerned in the truth of the n ' 
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matical terms used, we may thus state the parts of which 
the most complex sentence must consist. 
The nfelaat may consist of— 

1. A noun ; as in " The Queen reigns." 

2. A pronoun ; as in " She reigns." 

3. An adjective converted into a noun ; as in " Whites 
are civilized." 

4. A gerund ; as " Seeing is believing." 

5. An infinitive ; as " To see is to believe." 

6. A subordinate clause ; as " Who Jails from virtui 
is lost" . . 

The subject may be qualified or restricted by combin- 
ing with it an ftttribnte which may be expressed in any of 
the following ways : 

1. An adj'ective; as, "Fresh air is wholesome." 

2. A participle ; as " Falling stars are often seen." 

3. A noun used as an adjective ; as " Iron ships arc 
now much employed." 

4. A noun and preposition ; as "ships of iron are now 
much employed," 

5. A possessive case ; as " Chaihanis son was the 
great minister Pitt." 

6. A noun in apposition ; as " The Metropolis London 
is the most populous of cities." 

7. A gerund or dative infinitive; asj "The desire A' go 
abroad is common in Englishmen." 

The ptedleate consists almost always of a verb, which 
often has some object or qualifying words; thus it may 
be— 

1. A simple tense of a complete verb ; as " The sun 

2. A compound tense ; as " The sun has risenP 

3. An incomplete verb and complement; as "The 
sea appears rough!' 
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4. The verb "to be" and an adjective : aa "Time^ 
fletting." 

5. A verb with an object ; as " Warmth ntelts ice^ 

6. A verb with an adverbial ; as " The snow tails 
thickly." 

The oWMt of a verb is usually a noun or pronoun, 
but any other of the six kinds of expressions wtUch may 
serve as 3 subject may also serve as an object 

The adraiUal qualifying a verb and expressing the 
manner, time, place, or other circumstance affeaing the 
proposition may be^ 

1. An adverb ; as " The days pass slowfy!' 
1. A noun and preposition; as "The resolution was 
passed iy a large majority!' 

3. An absolute phrase ; as " The snow melts, tkt tun 
having risen." 

4. A dative infinitive ; as " She stoops to conguer^ 

5. Any phrase equivalent to an adverb ; as " The divi- 
dends are paid twice a year!' 

Various modes of exhibiting the construction of sen- 
tences by symbols and names for the several parts have 
been invented ; but I believe that by far the simplest and 
most efficient mode is to exhibit the construction in the 
form of a diagram. Any two or more parts of a sentence 
which are co-ordinate with each other, or bear the same 
relation to any other part, are written alongside each 
other, and coupled together by a bracket j thus the dia- 
gram,— 

Iron \ t abundant, 

•^"PP^' I are \ "^^^^^ 
Lead [ ^ 1 useful 

Zinc ) I metals, 

clearly shows that there are four co-ordinate subjects. 
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and four co-ordiaate predicates in the example previously 
takea 

Whenever one pait of a sentence is subordinate to 
another part it may be connected with it by a line drawn 
in any convenient direction. Thiis the analysis of the 
following sentence is readily shown by the diagram below 

" No one who is a lover of money, a lover of pleasure, 
and a lover of glory, is likewise a lover of mankind ; but 
only he who is a lover of virtue." 

I a lover of money, 
Tifho is I a lover of pleasure, 

[ t a lover of glory, 
one is not J ^ lover of mankind, 
he only is \ 

I 
who is a lover of virtue. 

We see that the sentence is both compound and com- 
plex, that is to say it contains two principal coordinate 
propositions with a common predicate, "a lover of man- 
kind." The first proposition is negative and its subject is 
described by three subordinate clauses, while the second 
proposition is affirmative and has one subordinate clause. 
I conclude this somewhat lengthy lesson with the 
analysis of a few sentences, of which the first consists 
of some remarkably complex lines from a poem of Bur- 
bidge : 

" He who metes, as we should mete, 
Could we His insight use, shall most approve. 
Not that which fills most space in earthly eyes, 
But what — though Time scarce note it as he flies — 
Fills, like this little daisy at my feet. 
Its function best of diligence in love." 



.ogle 
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which fills most space in earthly era 



who me tes jts function of like this little 

w we should mete diligence in daisy at my 
love feet, 

^ though Time scarce note it 
as he flies. 
"Most sweet It is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path there be or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 

Which he forbears again to look upon ; 
Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 
The work of fancy, or some happy tone 
Of meditation slipping in between. 
The beauty coming, and the beauty gone." 

Wordsworth. 
It is most sweet 

To pace the gromid 

with unuplifted if path while a fair region 

^^^ there 1 ^ """'^ *« I 

( or none traveller lies 

whidi (r^on) he (the traveller) forbears to look upon 

I i some soft ideal scene 

pleased J , r— — — ' 

rather with 1 the work of fancy 

\ ot some happy tone of meditation 

slipping in between the beauty coming 
and the beauty gone, 
lo the above sentence there is evidently one subject. 
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" to pace the ground," which by means of the pronoun it, 
is connected with the predicate most sweet The main 
[>ait of the sentence however consists of three adverbials, 
expressing the manner and surrounding circumstances, 
and the third adverbial is developed in a very complicated 
manner. The sentence is not compound, but is complex 
on account of four subordinate propositions. 

In the following sentence there is strictly but one 
principal proposition, " We find," but this is only a mode 
of introducing the true purport of the sentence, "the two 
classes of intellectual operations have much that is differ- 
ent, much that is common." 

" When the notions with which men are conversant in 
the common course of life, which give meaning to their 
familiar language and which give employment to their 
hourly thoughts, are compared with the ideas on which 
exact science is founded, we find, that the two classes of 
intellectual operations have much that is different, much 
that is common." 
we find— that the two classes (• t) 

j of intellectual | much that is diflerent 
j operations have ) much that is common 
When the notions * are compared . 



with which which give which give with the ideas + 

men are meaning employ- | 

conversant to their ment to *"' which 

in the famihar theirhourly e^act science is 

common language thoughts founded. 

of life 

Here flie two classes form a collective term, and have 
two coordinate predicates rendering the sentence so far a 
compound one. The greater part of the sentence, how- 
ever, consists of a complicated subordinate sentence of 
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the nature of an adverbial, expressing the time or occa- 
sion when this is found to be the case. 

As a. last example we take the sentence given below: — 
" The law of gravitation, the most universal truth at 
nhicli human reason has yet airived, expresses not merely 
the general fact of the mutual attraction of all matter ; not 
merely the vague statement that its influence decreases as 
the distance increases, but the exact numerical late at 
nhicli that decrease tales place ; so that when its amount 
is known at any one distance it may be exactly calculated 
for any other." 

at which human reason has yet arrived 
the most umversal truth 
The law of gravitation expresses 
not merely the not merely the but the exact 

general ^t vague statement numerical rate 

of the mutual that its influence at which that 

attraction of all decreases decrease takes 

matter I place 

as the distance 1 



so that its amount may be calculated for any other dis- 

I [tance 

when it is known at any one distance, 

W, S. Dalgleish's GrammatUal An^ysU, or 
J. D. Morell's Atialysis of Senteitcts- 
Alex. Bain's English ComfosUioM and Rhe- 
torie, pp.91— 117, treats of construction of 






It is desirable that tbe reader, before proceeding further, 
should acquire an exact comprehension of the meaning of 
certain logical tenns which are known as t he Pr adica!>les, 
meaning the kinds of tenns or attributes which ^n always 
be predicated of any subject These terms are five in 
number; genus, species, difference, property, and acci- 
dent ; and when properly employed are of exceeding use 
and importance in logical science. It would neither be 
possible nor desirable in this work to attempt to give any 
idea of the various and subtle meanings which have been 
attributed to the predicables by ancient writers, and the 
most simple and useful view of the subject is what alone 
can be given hert 

Any class of things may be called a gaans (Greek 
yivot, race or kind), if it be regarded as made up of two 
or more species. " Element" is a genus when we con- 
sider it as divided into the two species "metallic and 
non-metallic."' Triangle is a genus as regards the species 
acute-an{^ed, right-angled, and obtuse-angled. 

On the other hand, aspedu b any class which is re- 
garded as forming part of the next larger class, so that 
the terms genus and species are relative to each other, 
the genus being the larger class which is divided, and the 
species the two or more smaller classes into which the 
genus is divided. 

It is indispensable, however, to regard these expres- 
sions in tbe_()Quble-meaning of extension and intension. 
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From the explanation of these diffeicnt mesuungs ia 
Lesson V. it will be apparent that the extent of a genas : 
or species is simply the number of individuals included 
in it, and there will always be fewer individuals in tbe 
species than in the genus. In^fxtcint the genus took in< 
dudes an books of wliilrBrT »»■, Iwngiii^Hi «r edatents ; 
if divided in respect to size the species of book are folio, 
quarto,' octavo, duodecimo, &c. ; and, of course, each of 
these species contains much fewer individual books than 
the whole genus. 

In lutouba t he g enus means, not the individual 
things coniainedTnltpbuTlhe sum of the quaUties com- 
mon to all those things, and sufficient to mark them out 
clearly from other classes. The species similarly means, 
the sum of the qualities common to all the individuals 
forming part of the genus, and sufficient to mark them out 
from the rest of the genus, as well as from all Other things. 
It is evident, therefore, that there must be more qualities 
implied in the meaning of the species than of the genas, 
for the species must contain all the qualities of the genus, 
as well as a certain additional quality or qualities by. 
which the several species are distinguished from each 
other. Now these additional qualities form the dlSMnua, , 
which may be defined as the quality or sum of qualities, 
which mark out one part of a genus from the other part or. 
pans. The difference (Latin differentia, Greek iia-, 
ijnpa) cannot have any meaning except in intension; 
and when we use all the terms wholly in intension we may 
say that tke difference added to the gentmnakes f he speciei.. 
Thus if "building" be the genus, and we add the differ-, 
ence " used for a dwelling," we get the species " house.".. 
If we take "triangle" as (he genus, it means the sum o£ 
the qualities of " three-sided rectilineal figure ;'' if we add. 
the quality of "havii^ two sides equal," we obtain tbe 
species "isosceles triangle." 

7—3 
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It will easily be seen that tbe same class of tbings. 
may be both a genus and a. species at the same time, ac- 
cording as we regard it as divided into smaller classes or 
forming part of a larger class. Thus triangle, which b 
a genus as regards isosceles triangle, is a species as re- 
gards right-lined geometrical figures. Home is a species 
of building, but a genus with respect to mansion, cottage, 
villa, or other kinds of houses. We may, in fact, have an 
almost interminable chain of genera and species, each 
class being a species of the class next above it, and a 
genus as regards that next below. Thus the genus Bri- 
tish subject has the species Bora in the United Kingdom, 
Colonial-born, and Naturalised, Each of these becomes 
a genus as regards the species male and female ; each 
species again may be divided into adult and minor, edu- 
cated, uneducated, employed in some occupation or un- 
employed, self-maintaining, maintained by friends, or 
pauper; and so on. The subdivision may thus proceed 
until we reach a class of so restricted extent, that it 
cannot be divided except into individuals; in this case 
the species is called the lowMt ipeelM or inlhna BpAcdw. 
All the intermediate genera and species of the chain are 
called subaltern (Latin sub, under, and alter, the other of 
two), because they stand one under the other, If there be 
a genus which is not regarded as a species, that is a3 
part of any higher genus, it is called the nunmum genaa, 
the highest genus, or genus generalissimum, the most 
general genus. It is questionable whether we can thus 
set any limit to the chain of classes. The class BriOsk 
subject is certainly not an absolute summum genus, 
siitce it is but a species of man, which is a species of 
animal, living being, inhabitant of the earth, substance, 
and so on. If there were any real summum genus it 
would probably be " Being," or " Thing," or " Object con- 
ceivable;" but we may usefully employ the term to signify 
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tlie highest class of things comprehended in any science 
or classification. Thus "material substance" is the sum- 
mum genus examined ia the science of chemistry; "in- 
habitant of the United Kingdom" is the summum genus 
Hiumerated and classified in the British census. Logi- 
cal terms are only a species of words or phrases, but the^ 
are the summum genus as regards logic, which has no- 
thing to do with the various parts of speech and the 
relations of words, syllables, and letters, examined by 
grammarians. 

Several very useful expressions have been derived 
from the words genus and species. When a thing is 
so peculiar and unlike other things that it cannot easily 
be brought into one class with them, it is said to be ml 
BBiurla, or of its own genus ; thus the rings of Saturn are 
so different from anything else among the heavenly bodies 
that they may fairly be called sui generis. In loology, 
the Omithorhynchus, or Australian Duck-bill, the Amphi- 
oxus, and some other animals, are so peculiar that they 
may be called zui generis. When a substance is the 
same in all its parts, or when a number of things are all 
alike, we say that they are komogetttous (Greek oyjit, like, 
ycKK, kind), that is of the same nature; otherwise they 
may be called heterogeneous (Greek mpat. Other). 

It is necessary to distinguish careliilly the purely lo- 
gical use of the terms genus and species from their pecu- 
liar use in natural history. A species is there a class 
of plants and animals supposed to have descended from 
common parents, and to be the narrowest class possessing 
a fixed form; the genus is the next higher class. But if 
we accept Darwin's theory of the origin of species, this 
definition of species becomes entirely illusory, since dif- 
ferent genera and species must have according to this 
theory descended from common parents. The species 
then denotes a merely arbitrary amount of resemblance 
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. whicfa lUturalisU choose to fix upon, and which it is not 
possible to define more exactly. This use of the term, 
, then, has no connection whatever with the logical us^ 
according to which any class of things whatever is a 
species, provided it is regarded as part of a wider class or 
genus. 

The fourth of the Predicables is fto pariy (Latin pro- 
prium, Greek Zhov, own), which it is hardly passible to 
define in a manner free from objection and difficulty, but 
which may perhaps be best described as any quality 
which is common to the whole of a class, but is not neces- 
sary to mark out that class from other classes. Thus it is 
a property of the genus " triangle" to have the three in- 
ternal angles equal to two right angles; this is a veiy 
remarkable circumstance, which is always true of tri- 
angles, but it is not made a part c^ the genus, or is not 
employed in defining a triangle, because the possession of 
three straight sides )g a sufficient mark. The properties of 
geometric^ figures are very numerous ; the Second Book 
of Euclid is occupied in proving a few properties of rect- 
angles ; the Third Book similarly of circles. As we com- 
monly use the term property it may or may not belong to 
Other objects as well as those in question; some of the 
properties of the circle tnay belong also to the eUipse; 
some of the properties of man, as for instance the power 
of memory, or of anger, may belong to other animak. 

Logicians have invented various subtle divisions of pro- 
perties, but it will be sufficient [o say that & peculiar pro- 
ptrty is one which belongs to the whole of a class, and to 
that class only, as laughter is supposed to belong only to 
mankind ; the property of containing the greatest space in 
a line of ^ven length is peculi^ (o circles. When a pro- 
perty is not peculiar, it may belong to other classes of 
objects as well as that of which it is called the property. 
We may further distinguish the OwwHe P r opst t j, or that 
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whicb belongs to the whole of the genui, from the 
BpMdfle Frapartr, whicb belongs M the whole of a hvtttt 
species. 

Lastly, an moeldnt (Latin accidms, Greek niifitpif 
jcw) is any quality which tnay indiflerently belong or 
not belong to a class, as the case may be, witboat 
affecting the other qualities of the class. The wordj 
means that which.^/b or happens by chance, and has no/ 
necessary connection with the nature of a thing. Thu»r 
tbe absolute site of a triangle is a pure accident as 
regards its geometrical properties ; for whether the side 
of a triangle be ^ of an inch or a million miles, what- 
ever Euclid proves to be true of one is true of the other. 
The birthplace of a man is an accident concerning him, as 
are also the clothes in which he is dressed^ the position in 
which he rests, and so on. Some writen distii^isb Se- 
parable and inseparable accidents. Thus the clolhet in 
which a man is dressed is a stparaUIa aeddort^ because 
they can be changed, as can also his position, and many 
other circumstances; but his birthplace, his height, his 
Christian namc^ &C., are InHpaiaida acrtrtenti, because 
they can never be changed, although they hare no neces- 
sary or important relation to his general character. 

As an illustration of some part of the scheme of clas- 
sification described under the name of PredicableS) I may 
here giv^ as is usual in manuals of Lt^C, the Tn» ot 
tonibjtj, a sort of example of classification invented by 
one of the earliest Greek logicians, named Poipbyrius. 
I bare simplified the common form in which it is given 
by translating the Latin names and omitting superfluous 

In this Tree we observe a succession of genera and 
species— Substance, Body, living Being, Animal and 
Man. Of these Substance is *ibe summunt genus, because 
it is not regarded as a species of any higher class ; Man 
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is the infima tpeciti, because it is a class not divided in- 
to any lower class, but only into individuals^ of wbom it is 
Substance, 



Cotporeal, 



Incorporeal, 



Socrates, 



Plato, and others. 



usual to specify Socrates and Plato. Body, living Being, 
and Animal are called subaltern genera and species, be- 
cause each is a species as regards the next higher genus, 
and a genus as regards the next lower species. The 
qualities implied in the adjectives Corporeal, Animate, 
SensiUe {Le. capable of feeling) and Rational are the 
succesnve differences which occasion a division of each 
genus into species. It will be evident that the negative 
parts of the genersi, namely Incorporeal Substance, In- 
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animate Body, &c., are capable of subdivision, wbich has 
not been carried out in order to avoid confusing the 
figure. 

LotlCBl dlTlalMi is the name of the process by which 
we distinguish the species of which a genus is composed. 
Thus we are said to divide the genus "book" when we 
consider it as made up of the groups folio, quarto, octavo, 
duodecimo books, &c., and the size of the books is in this 
case the ground, basis, or principle of division, commonly 
called the rmLdamwrtwm DtrUonli. In order that a quality 
or circumstance may be taken as the basis of division, it 
must be present with some and absent with others, or 
must vary with the diflerent species comprehended in the 
genus. A generic property of course, being present in the 
whole of the genus, cannot serve for the purpose of divi- 
Hon. Three rules may be laid down to which a sound 
and useful division must conform ; 

1. The constituent species must exclude each other. 

2. The constituent species must be equal when add- 
ed together to the genus. 

3. The division must be founded upon one principle 

It would be obviously absnrd to divide books into 
folio, quarto, French, German and dictionaries, because 
these species overlap each other, and there may be French 
or German dictionaries which happen to be quarto of 
folio and belong to three different species at once. Av, 
division of this kind is said to be a Otoh OlTlston, because 
there is more than one principle of division, and the seve- 
ral species in consequence cross each other and produce 
confusion. If I were to divide rectilineal figures into tri- 
angles, parallelograms, rectangles and polygons of more 
than four sides, I should commit all the possible faults in 
one division. The species parallelogram and rectangle 
do not exclude each other, since all rectangles must be 
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porallclogTanu ; the constituent species are not altogether 
equal to the genus rectilineal figure, since irregular four- 
sided figures which are not parallelograms have been 
omitted ; and there are three principles of division, nameljr 
the number of sides, the directions of those sides, and the 
angles contained. But when subdivision is employed, 
and each of the species is considered as a genus which 
may be subjected to a further separation, a new principle 
of division may and in fact must be employed each time. 
Thus I can divide rectilineal figures according to the three 
principles mentioned above : 

Rectilineal Figure 

3 sides 4 sides mare than 4 sides 

Triangle Quadrilateral Polygon 

with parallel sides without parallel 

Parallelogram sides 

Trapezium. 

Here the principles of division are the number of their 
sides, and in the case of four-sided figures their paral- 
lelism. Triangles do not admit of division in this second 
respect We may make a new division of parallelograms, 
adopting the equality of sides and the size of the angles 
as the principles ; thus : 

Parallelogram 



adjoining sides adjoining sides 

equal not equal 

right- not right- right- not 1 

angled angled angled an( 

Square Rhombus Oblong 

The most perfect divisions in a logical point of view 
are produced by continually dividing each genus into two 
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species by a dif&FCnce, of which an erainple has been 
given in the Tree of Porphyry. Thi« proceu it called 
Dldurhmiy (Greek Si;^ in two; ri^im, to cut); it is also 
called SzhanitlT* DiTitfcn because it always of necessity 
obeys the second rule, and provides a place for every 
possible existing thing. By a Law of Thought to be con- 
sidered in the next Lesson, every thing must either have 
a quality or not have it, so that it must fall into one or 
other division of the genus. This process of exhaustive 
division will be shewn to have considerable importance in 
Lesson XXIII., but in practice it is not by any means 
always necessary or convenient It would, for instance, 
produce a needlessly long classification if we divided rec- 
tilineal figures thus ; 

Rectilineal figure 

3-stded not 3-sided 

Triangle , j , 

4-sided not 4-5ided 



j-sided not 5-sided 

Pentagon &c. 

As we know beyond all doubt that every figure must 
have 3, 4, 5, 6, or more sides, and no figure can belong to 
in<»e than one group, it is much better at once to enume- 
rate the parts as Triangle, Quadrilateral, Pentagon, Hexa- 
gon, &C. A^ain, it would be very awkward if we divided 
the counties of England into Middlesex and not-Middle- 
sex; the latter into Surrey and not-Suirey; the latter, . 
again, into Kent and not-KenL Dichotomy is useless, 
and even seenis absurd in diese cases, because we can 
observe the rules of division certainly in a much briefer 
division. But in less certain branches of knowledge our 
divisions can never be free from possible oversight unless 
ihey proceed by dichotomy. Thus, if we divide the popula- 
tion of the world into three branches, Aryan, Semitic, and 
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Turanian, somerace might ultimately be discovered which 
is distinct from any of these, and for which no place has 
been provided ; but had we proceeded thus — 



Aryan not-Aryar 



Semitic not- Semitic 



I Turanian not-Turanian, 

J it is evident that the new lace would fall into the last 
I group, whichisneitherAryan,Semitic,iiorTuranian. All 
the divisions of naturalists are liable to this inconvenience. 
If we divide Vertebrate Animals into Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fish, it may any time happen that a new 
form is discovered which belongs to none of these, and 
therefore upsets the division. 

A further precaution required in Division is not to 
proceed from a high or wide genus at once to a low 
or narrow species, or, as the phrase is, divisio noHfaeiat 
salium (the division should not make a leap). The 
species should always be those of the pioxlmat* or next 
higher genus ; thus it would obviously be inconvenient to 
begin by dividing geometrical figures into those which 
have parallel sides and those which have not ; but this 
'principle of division is very prcqier when applied to the 
proximate genus. 

Logical division must not be confused with physical 
division or Paztltlan, by which an individual object, as a 
tree, is regarded as composed of its separate parts, root, 
trunk, branches, leaves, &c There is even a third and 
distinct process, called KetapbTitoal SlTWoSjWhich con- 
sists ia regarding a thing as an aggregate of qualHig; 
and separating these in thought ; as when we discriminate 
the fonn, colour, taste, and smell of an orange. 

Closely connected with the subject of this Lesson is 
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the process of IiOBlMl Deflnlttaa, by whi ch we deter mine 
the common qualities or marks of the objects belonging 
to any given class oT objects. We must give in a defini- 
tion the briefest possible statement of such qualities as 
are sufficient to distinguish the class from other classes, 
and determine its position in the general classification of 
conceptions. Now this will be fulfilled by regarding the 
class as a species, and giving the proximate genus and 
the difference. The word genus is here used in its inten- 
sive meaning, and denotes the qualities belonging to all 
of the genus, and sufficient to mark them out ; and as the 
difference marks out the part of the genus in question, 
we get a perfect definition of the species desired. But we 
should be careful to give in a definition no superfluous 
marks ; if these are accidents and do notWlong to the 
'whole, the definition will be improperly narrowed, as if 
we were to define Quadrilateral Figures as figures with 
four iqual sides ; if the superfluous marks belong to all 
the things defined they are Properties, and have no effect 
upon the definition whatever. Thus if I define parallelo- 
grams as " four-sided rectilineal figures, with the opposite 
sides equal and parallel, and the opposite angles equal," 
I have added two propterties, the equality of the opposite 
sides and angles which necessarily follow from the paral- 
lelism of the sides, and only add to the complexity of the 
definition without rendering it more precise. 

There are certain rules usually given in logical works 
which express the precautions necessary in definition. 

I, A definition should state the essential attributes of 
the tptcies defined. So far as any exact meaning can be 
given to the expression " essential attributes," it means, 
as explained above, the proxiioate genus and difference. 

X A definition must not contain the name defined. 
For the purpose of tbe_d^nition is to make ^ species 
known, and as long as it is not known it cannot serve to' 
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male iiself known. When this rule is not observed, there 
is said to be ' circulus in definiendo' at ' a drcle in defin- 
ing,' because the definition brings us Tound ^ain to the 
very word from which we started. This fault will usually 
be committed by using a word in the definition which is 
really a synonym of the name defined, as if I were to 
define "Plant" as "an organized being possessing vege- 
table life," or elements as simple substances, vegetable 
being really equivalent to plant, and simple to elementary. 
If I were to define metals as " substances possessing me- 
tallic lustre," I should either commit this fault, or use the 
term metallic lustre in a sense which would admit Other 
substances, and thus break the following rule. 

3. The definition must be exactly equivalent to the 
species defined, that is Co say, it must be an expression the 
denotation of which is neither narrower nor wider than 
the species, so as to include exactly the same objects. 

IlThe definition, in short, must denote the species, the 
' fj whole species, and nothing but the species, and this may 
'j really be considered a description of what a definition is. 

4. A definition must not be expressed in obscurifigura- 
five or ambiguous language. In other words, the terms 
employed in the definition must be all exactly known, 
otherwise the purpose of the definition, to make us ac- 
quainted with the suSicient marks of the species, is 
obviously defeated. There is no worse logical fault than 
to define ignotum per ignotius, Che unknown by the still 
more unknown, Aristotle's definition of the soul as 'The 

.' Entelechy, or first form of an organized body which has 
potential lile,' certainly seems subject to this objection. 

S' And lastly,^ definition must not be negative where 
it can be affirmative. This rule however is oflen not ■ 
applicable, and is by no means always binding. 

Read Mr Mill on the nature of Classification and the 
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five Predicates, SysUm of Logic, Book I. Ch^ 
VII. For ancient Scholastic Views concemiD^ De- 
finition, see Mansel's Artii LogUa fCtidiwunta 
(Aldrich), App. Note C. 



LESSON XIII. 
PASCAL AND DESCARTES ON METHOD. 

It may be doubted whether any man ever possessed a 
more acute and perfect intellect than that of Blaise 
Pascal He was bora in 1623, at Oennoiit in Auveigne, 
and from his earliest years displayed signs of a remark- 
able character. His father attempted at firet to prevent 
his studying geometry, but such was Pascal's genius and 
love of this science, that, by the age of twelve, he had 
found out many of the propositions of Euclid's first l>ook 
without the aid of any person or treatise It is difficult 
to say whether he is most to be admired for his mathe- 
matical discoveries, his invention of the first calculating 
machine, his wonderful Provincial Letters written against 
the Jesuits, or for his profound Pens^es or Thoughts, a 
collection of his reflections on scientific and religious 

Among these Thoughts is to be found a remarkable 
fragment upon Logical method, the substance of which is 
also given in the Port Royal Logic. It forms the second 
article of the Pensies, and is entitled Riflexitms sur la 
Giomitrie tit general. As I know no composition in. 
whicb perfection of truth and clearness of expression are 
more nearly attained, I propose to give in this lesson a. 
fi:ee translation of the more important parts of this 
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fragment, appending to it rules of method from the 
Port Royal Logic, and from Descartes' celebrated Essay 
on Method. The words of Pascal are nearly as follows. 

"The true method, which would furnish demonstra- 
tions of the highest excellence, if it were possible to 
employ the method fully, consists in observing two prin- 
cipal rules. The first rule is not to employ any term of 
which we have not clearly explained the meaning ; the 
second rule is never to put forward any proposition which 
we cannot demonstrate by truths already known; that is 
to say, in a word, to define all the terms, and to prove all 
the propositions. But, in order that I may observe the 
rules of the method which 1 am explainiitg, it is neces- 
sary that I declare what is to be understood by DBnniUon. 

"We recognise in Geometry only those definitions 
which Ic^cians call Homliua Deflnttlom, that is to say, 
only those definitions which impose a name upon things 
clearly designated in terms perfectly known; and 1 speak 
only of those definitions," 

Their value and use is to clear and abbreviate dis- 
course by "expressing in the single name which we 
impose what could not be otherwise expressed but in 
several words; provided nevertheless that the name im- 
posed remain divested of any other meaning which it 
might possess, so as to bear that alone for which we 
intend it to stand. 

" For example, if we need to distinguish among 
numbers those which are divisible into two equal parts, 
from those which are not so divisible, in order to avoid 
the frequent repetition of this distinction, we give a name 
to it in this manner \ — we call every number divisible into 
two equal parts an Even Number. 

" This is a geometrical definition, because after having 
clearly designated a thing, namely any number divisible 
into two equal parts, we give it a name divested of every 
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other meaning, which it might have, in order to bestow 
upon it the meaning designated. 

" Hence it appears that definitions are very free, and 
that they can never be subject to contradiction, for there 
is nothing more allowable, than to give any name we wish 
to a thing which we have clearly pointed out It is only 
necessary to take care that we del not abuse this liberty of 
imposing names, by giving the same name to two differ- 
ent things. Even that would be allowable, provided that 
we did not confuse the results, and extend them from 
one to the other. But if we fall' into this vice, we have a 
very sure and infallible remedy ; — it is, to substitute men- 
tally the definition in place of the thing deJined, and to 
hold the definition always so present in the mind, that 
every time we speak, for instance, of an even number, we 
may understand precisely that it is a number divisible 
into two equal parts, and so that these two things should 
be so combined and inseparable in thought, that as often 
as one is expressed in discourse, the mind may direct it- 
self immediately to the other, 
■ " For geometers and all who proceed methodically 
only impose names upon things in order to abbreviate 
discourse, and not to lessen or change the ideas of the 
things concerning which they discourse. They pretend 
that the mind always supplies the entire definition of the 
teief terms which they employ simply to avoid the con- 
fusion produced by a multitude of words, 

" N othing prevents more promptly and effectively the 
insidious fallacies of the sophists than this method, which 
we should always employ, and which alone suffices 10 
banish all sorts of difficulties and equivocations. 

" These things being well understood, I return to my 
explanation of the true method, which consists, as J said, 
in defining everything and proving everything, 

" Certainly this method would be an excellent onie. 
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were it not absolutely impossible. It is evident that the 
first terms we wished to define would require previous 
terms to serve for their explanation, and simiJarly the 
first propositions we wished to prove, would presupposa. 
other propositions preceding them in our knowledge ; and 
thvs it is clear that we shpuld never arrive at the first, 
terms or first propositions. 

"Accordingly in pushing our researches further and. 
fiirther, we arrive necessarily at primitive words which we, 
cannot define, and at principles so clear, that we cannot, 
find any principles more clear to prove them by. Thus, 
it appears that men are naturally and inevitably incapa- 
ble of treating any science whatever in a perfect method ; 
but It does not thence follow that we ought to abandon 
every kind of method The most perfect method avail- 
able to men consists not in defining everything and de- 
monstrating everything, nor in defining nothing and de- 
monstrating nothing, but in pursuing the middle course 
of not defining things which are clear and understood by 
all persons, but of defining all others ; and of not proving 
truths known to all persons, but of proving all others. 
From this method they equally err who undertake to de- 
fine and prove everything, and they who neglect to do it 
in things which are not self-evident." 

It is made plain in this admirable passage that we 
can never by using words avoid an ultimate appeal, to 
things, because each definition of a word must require 
one or more other words, which also will require d^ni- 
tion, and so on aii infinitum. Nor must we ever return 
back upon the words already defined ; for if we define A 
by B, and B by C, and C by D, and then i? by .^, we 
commit what may be caUed a circului in definitrtdo; a 
most serious fallacy, which might lead us to suppose that, 
we know the nature of A, B, C, and Z>, when we really 
know nothing about them. 
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^seal's views of the geometrical method were deaiijr 
summed up in the following rules, ioserted by him in tlM 
Port Soyal Logic*. 

t. To admit no terms in the leut obscure or equivo- 
cal without defining them. 

2. To . employ in the definitions only terms perfectly 
known or already explained. 

3. To demand as axioms only truths perfectly evi- 
dent 

4. To prove all propositions which are at ktl obscure, 
by employing in their prcxif only the definitions which 
have preceded, or the axioms which have been accorded, 
or the propositions which have been already demonstrated, 
or the construction of the thing itself which is in dispute, 
when there may be any opteration to perfonn. 

S- Never to abuse the equivocation of terms by failing 
to substitute for them, mentally, the definitions which 
restrict and explain them. 

The reader will easily see that these rules are much 
more easy to lay down than to observe, since even geo- 
meters are not agreed as to the simplest: axioms to assume, 
or the best definitions to make. There are many differ- 
ent opinions as to the true definition of parallel lines, and 
the simplest assumptions concerning their nature ; and 
how much greater must be the difficulty of observing 
Pascal's rules with confidence in less certain branches of 
science. Next after Geometry, Mechanics is perhaps the 
most perfect science, yet the best authorities have been 
far from agreeing as to the esact definitions of such 
notions ss force, mass, moment, power, inertia, and the 
most different opinions are still held as to the simplest 
axioms by which the law of the composition offerees may_ 
be proved. Nevertheless if we steadily bear in mind, in 

" Mr Spenocr Baynes' TnuulaHiH', p. 317, 
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studyiogeachscience, the necessity of defining eveiytenn 
as far as possible, and proving each 'proposition which 
can be proved by a simpler one, we shall do much to dear 
away error and confusion. 

I also wish to give here the rules proposed by the 
celebrated Descartes for guiding the reason in the attain- 
ment of truth. They are as follows : — 

t. Never to accept anything as true, which we do 
not clearly know to be £0 ; that is to say, carefully to 
avoid haste or prejudice, and to comprise nothing more 
in our Judgments than what presents itself so clearly and 
distinctly to the mind that we cannot have any room to 

2. To divide each difficulty we examine into as many 
parts as possible, or as may be required for resolv- 
ing it. 

"3. To conduct our thoughts in an orderly manner, 
Qpmmencing with the most simple and easily known 
objects, in order to ascend by degrees to the knowledge 
of the moat compleic 

4. To make in eveiy C4se enumerations so complete, 
and reviews so wide, that we may be sure of omitting 
nothing. 

These rules were first stated by Descartes in his ad- 
mirable Discourse oh Method, in which he gives his reflec- 
tions on the right mode of conducting the reason, juid 
searching for truth in any of the sciences. This little 
treatise is easily to be obtained in the original French, and 
has also been translated into English by Mr Veitch*. 
The reader can be strongly advised to study it Always to 
observe the rules of Descartes and Pascal, or to know 
whether we in every case observe them properly, is im- 

, * ^blithed at EdinbDrgh in iSgo. 
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Read Locke's brief Essay on the Conduct of Hu Utt- 
derstoHding, which contains admirable remarics on 
the acquirement of exact and logical habits of 
thought 



LESSON XIV. 

THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 

Before the reader proceeds to the lessons which treat 
«f the most conunon forms of reasoning, known as the 
syllogism, it is desirable that he should give a careful 
attention to the very simple laws of thought on which all 
leasoning must ultimately depend. These laws describe 
the very simplest truths, in which all people must agree, 
and which at the same time apply to all notions w^idi 
we can conceive^ It is impossible to think correctly and 
avoid evident self-contradiction unless we observe what 
are called the nirw Prlmarr laws of Thontfit, which may 
be stated as follows ; 

I I, The Law of Identity. Whatever Is, 1*. 
1 1 3. The Law of Contradiction. HMUnc ras boUk \m and 
,-.| aotb* 

I ; 3. The Law of Excluded Middle. XnirtUiiK mut 
I elUier b* is not be. 

Though these laws when thus stated may seem ab- 
surdly obvious, and were ridiculed by Locke and others 
on that account, I have found that students are seldom, 
able to see at first their full meaning and impOTtance. 
It will be pointed out in Lesson XXI 1 1, that logicians have 
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-overlooked until recent jeoxs tfacvery simpde way in which 
all arguments may b« explained when the»e sclf-cvideat 
lawsaie granted; and it is not too much to say that the 
whole of logic will be plain to those who will constantly 
use these laws as the key. 

The first of the laws may' be regarded as the best 
definition we can give of identity or sameness. 'Could 

[ . any one be ignorant of the meaning of the word WaaXOt, 
it would be sufficient to infonn him that •TCrytUnc Is 

'. IdMitloal wlUt ItMlC 

' The second law however is the one which requires 
more consideratioti. Its Cleaning Is that nothing can 
have at the same time and at the «aine place contia- 
dictory and inconsistent qualities. A piece of paper inay 
be blackened in one part, wbile it is white in other parts; 
or it may be white at one time, and afterwards become 
black; but we cannot conceive that it should be both 
-white and black at tftie same place and tim& A door 
after being open may be shirt, bnt it cannot at once be 
-shut and open. Water may feel warm to one hand and 
cold to another hand, but ft cannot be both 'warm and 
cold to the same hand No quality can -both be present 
and absent at the same time; and this seems to be the 
most simple and general truth which we can assert of all 
things. It is the very nature of existence that a thing 
cannot be odierwise than it is ; and it may be safely said 
that all fallacy and error arise from unwittingly reason- 
ing in a way inconsistent with tbis law. All statements 
or inferences which imply a combination of contradictory 
qualities must be taken as impossible and false, and the 
breaking of this law is the mark of their being false. It 
can easily be shewn that if Iron be a metal, and every 
metal an element, Iron must be an element or it can be 
nothing at all, since it would combine qualitiei which Hie 
inconsistent (see Lessoa xxiu^ 
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the Law oCExduded Middle fs mucb less aelf^vident 
-than eitber of fhe two precedinf; ones, and the reader will 
not perhaps 9ee at the first moment that it rs equally 
important and necessary with them. Its meaning may 
"be best explained by saying that it is hnpossitde to men- 
tion any thiitg and any qualify or circunlstance, without 
allowing that the quality or circumstance either belongs 
to the thing or does not belong. The name of the law 
expresses the fact that there is no third or middle course ; 
the answer must be Yes or No. Let the thing be rock 
^nd the quality hard; then rock must be either hard or 
net-hard. Gold must be either white or not white j a 
line must be either straight or not straight ; an action 
must be either virtuous or not virtuous. Indeed when 
we know nothing of the terms used we may never- 
theless make assertions concerning them in accordance 
with this law. The reader may not know and in £tct 
chemists may not really know with certainty, whether 
vanadium is a metal or not a metal, but any one knows 
that it must be one or the other. Some readers may not 
know what a cycloid is or what an isochronous curve is ; 
but they must know that a cycloid is either an isochro- 
nous curve or it is nol an isochronous curve. 

This law of excluded middle is not so evident but that 
fusible objeciions may be suggested to it. Rock, it 
may be urged, is not always either hard or soft, for it may 
T>e halfway between, a little hard and a little sofl at the 
same time. This objection points to a distinction which 
is of great logical importance, and when neglected often 
leads to fallacy. The law of excluded middle affirmed 
' nothing about kard and soft, but only referred to hard 
and not-hard; if the reader chooses to substitute soft for 
not-hard he falls into a serious confusion between OPPtNtte 
; ilerms and oostrMletorr terms. It is quite possible that 
' a thing may be neither hard nor soft, bong half way 
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between ; but in that case it cannot be fairly called hard, 
50 that the law holds true. Similarly water must be 
either waim or not-warm, but it does not follow that it 
must be wann or cold. The alternative not-warm evi;' 
dently includes all cases in which it is cold besides cases 
where it is of a medium temperature, so that we should 
call it neither warm nor cold. We must thus carefully 
/ distinguish qMstUma of dacn* n qouUlty from those of 
/ simple It^cal fact. In cases where a thing or quality 
may exist to a greater or less extent there arc many alter- 
natives. Warm water, for, instance may have any tempe- 
rature from 7c*> perhaps up to 120". Exacdy the same 
question occurs in cases of .geometrical reasoning; for 
Euclid in his Elements frequently argues from the self- 
evident truth that any line must be either greater than, 
equal to, or less than any other line. While there are 
■ only two alternatives to choose from in logic there are 
three in Mathematics; thus one Une, compared with 
another, may be — 

{greater..., grealeri ^^ 

not-greater...| "-^^^^^ (Mathematics. 

Another and even more plausible objection may be 
raised to the third law of thought in this way. Virtue 
being the thing proposed, and triangular the quality, the 
Law of Excluded Middle enables us at once to assert that 
virtue is either triangular or not-triangular. At Rrst sight 
it mi^t seem false and absurd to say that an immaterial 
notion such as virtue should be either triangular or not, 
because it has nothing in common with those material 
substances occupying space to which the notion of figure 
belongs. But the absurdity would arise, not from any 
/- falseness in the law, but from misinterpretation of the 
( expression not-triangMlar, If in saying that a thing is 
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"not triangular" we arc talcen to imply tbat it has xnne 
figure though not a triangular figure, then of course the 
expression cannot be applied to virtue or anything im- 
materiaL In strict logic however no such implied mean- 
ing is to be allowed, and not- triangular will include both 
thii^ which have figure other than triangular, as well as 
thii^fs which have not the properties of figure at all; and 
it is in the latter meaning that it is applicable to an im- 
material thing. 

These three laws then beii^ universally and neces- 
sarily true to whatever things they are applied, become 
the foundation of reasoning. All acts of reasoning pro- 
ceed from certain judgments, and the act of judgment 
consists in comparing two things or ideas blether and 
discovering whether they agree or differ, that is to say 
whether they are identical in any qualities. The laws of 
thought inform us of the very nature of this identity with 
which all thought is concerned. But in ibe operation 
of discourse or reasoning we need certain additional 
laws, or axioms, or self-evident truths, which may be thus 
stated : 

1. Two terms agreeing vHth one OMd the same third 
term agree viitk eack other. 

2. Two terms of which one agrees and the other does 
not agree with one and the same third term, do not agree 
with eack other. 

, These self-evident truths are commonly called the 
OaiuniB or Fundamental Principles of Syllogism, and they 
are true whatever may be the kind of agreement in ques- 
tion. The example we formerly used (p. 3) of the a- 
greement of the terms "Most useful metal" and "cheapest 
metal" with the third common term " Iron," was but 
an instance of the Arst Canon, and the agreement con- 
sisted in complete identity. In the case of the "Earth," 
the " Planets," and " Bodies revolving in elliptic orbits," 
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ihe agieement was less complete, because die Earth is 
only one of many Planets, and the Plimcts only a small 
pardon of all the heavenly bodies, such as Satellites, 
■Comets, Meteors, and Double-Stars which revolve in 
such orbits. 

The second of the Canons afiplies to cases where thore 
is disagieement or ditference, as in the following example : 
Venus is a planet. 
Planets are not self-luminous. 
Therefore Venus is not self-luminous. 

The first of these propositions states a certain agree- 
ment to exist between Venus and planet, just as in the 
previous case of the Earth, but the second proposition 
states a disagreement between Planet and self-luminous 
bodies; hence we infer a disagreement between Venus 
and self-luminous body. But the reader will carefully 
observe that from two disagreemenls •we can never inftr 
anything. If the following were put forth as'an argu- 
ment it would be evidently absurd:^ 
Sinus is not a planet 
Planets are not self-luminous. 
Therefore Sirius is not self-luminous. 

Both the premises or propositions given are true, 
and yet the conclusion is false, for all the fixed stars are 
self-luminous, or shine by their own light. We may, in 
fact, state as a third Oanon that — 

3. Two terms both disagreeing with one and the 
same third term may or may not agree with each other. 

Self-evident rules, of an exactly similar nature to these 
three Canons, are the basis of all mathematical reasoning, 
and are usually called axioms. Euclid's first axiom is 
that "Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another;" and whether we apply it to the length of 
lines, the magnitude of angles, areas, solids, numbers, 
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-degrees, or anythii^ else which ftdmiU of heing eqinl or 
unequal, it hcdds true: Thus if the lines A and B an each 
equal to C it is evident that each is equal to the otber. 



Cudid does not give axioms coircsponding to the second 
and third Canons, but they are really used in Geometiy. 
Thus if ^ is equal to f, but 2> is not equal to B, it follows 
dial: A is not equal to D, or things of which one is equal, 
but the other unequal to Uie same third thing, are unequal 
to each other. Lastly, A and E are two lines both un- 
equal to D and unequal to each other, whereas A and B 
are two lines both unequal to D but equal to each other; 
thus we plainly see that " two things both unequal to the 
same thing may or may not be equal to each other.' 

From what precedes it will be apparent that aH rea- 
soning requires that there should be one agreement at 
least ; if there be two agreements we may reason to a 
third agreement; if there be one agreement and one 
diflerence we may reason to a second difference ; but if 
there be two differences only we cannot reason to any 
condusion whatever. These self-evident principles will 
in the next Lesson .serve to explain some of the rules of 
the Syllogism. 

Logicians Iiowever have not confined themselves to 
the use of these Canons, but have often put the same 
truth into a different form in axioms known as the Dicta 
<U emni et mtUo of Aristotle. This celebrated Latin 
phrase means "Statements conceniing all andnone,'''and 
the axiom, or rather pair of axioms, is usually given in 
the following words : 
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Whatever is ptedicaied of'a term distributed whether 
a^rmalivety or negatively, may be predicated in like 
manner of everything contained under it. 
Or more briefly; 

What pertains to the higher class pertains also ta the 

This merely means, in untechnical lajiguage, that 
what may be said of all the things of any sort or kind 
may be said of any one or any part of those things ; and, 
second])', what may be denied of all the things in a class 
may be denied of any one or any part of them. What- 
ever may be said of "All planets" maybe said of Venus, 
the Earth, Jupiter, or any other planet ; and, as they may 
all be said to revolve in elliptic orbits, it follows that 
this may be asserted of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, or any 
other planet. Similarly, according to the negative part 
of the Dicta, we may deny that the planets arc self- 
luminous, and knowing that Jupiter is a planet may deny 
that Jupiter is self-luminous. A little reflection would 
show that the affirmative Dictum is really the first of the 
Canons in a less complete and general fonn, and that the 
negative Dictum is similarly the second Canon, These 
Dicta in fact only apply to such cases of agreement be- 
tween terms as consist in one being the name of a smaller 
class, and another of the larger class containing iL Lo- 
gicians have for the most part strangely overlooked the 
important cases in which one term agrees with another to 
the extent of being identical with it ; but this is a subject 
which we cannot fitly discuss here at any length. It is 
treated in my little work called The Substitution of 
Similars*. 

Some It^icians have held that in addition to the three 
laws which are called the Primaiy Laws of Thought, 

* Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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there is a fourth called " The Principle or Law of Suffi- 
cient Reason." It was statedby Leibnitz in the following 

Nothing kappent lititkout a reason inky it ihould be 
to rather than otherwUs,. For instance, if there be a pair 
of scales in every respect exactly alike on each side and 
with exactly equal weights in each scale, it must remain 
motionless and in equilibrium, because there is no reason 
why one side should go down more than the other. It is 
certainly a fundamental assumption in mechanical science 
that if a body is acted upon by two perfectly equal forces 
in different directions it will move equally between them, 
because there is no reason why it should move more to 
one side than the other. Mr Mansel, Sir W. Hamilton 
and others consider however that this law has no place 
in logic, even if it can be held self-evident at all ; and the 
question which appears open to doubt need not be dis- 
cussed here. . 

1 have so freely used the word ■Aam in this lesson 
that it is'desirable to clear up its meaning as far as pos- 
sible. Philosophers do not perfectly agree about its deri- 
vation or exact meaning, but it certainly comes from the 
verb dfio'u, which is rendered, to think -worthy. It gene- 
rally denotes a self-evident truth of so simple a character 
that it must be assumed to be true, and, as it cannot be 
proved by any simpler proposition, must itself be taken as 
the basis of reasoning. In mathematics it is clearly used 
in this sense. 

See Hamilton's Leclures on Logic, Lectures 5 and 6. 



LESSON XV. 

THE RULES OF THE SYLLOGISM. 

SVLLOGISH is thecomroon name for Mediate Inference, 
or inference by a medium or middle term, and is to be 
distinguished from the process of Immediate Inference, or 
inference which is performed without the use of any third 
or middle term. 

We are in the habit of employing a mlddls twm or 
medium whenever we are prevented from comparing two 
things together directly, but cam compare each of them 
with a certain third thing. We cannot compare the sizes 
of two halls by placing ont in the other, but we can 
measure each by a foot rule or other suitable measure, 
which forms a common measure, and enables us to ascer- 
tain with ajiy necessary degree of accuracy their relative 
dimensions. If we have two quantities of cotton goods 
and want to compare them, it is not necessary to bring. 
the whole of one portion to the other, but a sample is cut 
ofT, which represents exactly the quality of one portion,. 
and, according a^ this sample does or does not agree with 
the other portion, so must the tmi portions of goods agree 
or differ. 

The use of a middle term in syllogism is closely pa- 
raUel to what it is in the above instances, but not exactly 
the same. Suppose, as an example, that we wish to 
ascertain whether or not "Whales are viviparous," and 
that we had not an opportunity of observing the fact 
directly ; we could yet show it to be SO if we knew that 
*' whales are mammalian animals," and that "all mam- 
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maliait animals are viviparous." It would follow that 
"whales are viviparous;" and so far as the inference is 
concerned it does not matter what is the meaning we 
attribute to the words viviparous and mammalian. Jn 
this case " manimalian animal" is the middle tenn. 

The name BjUoclain means the joining together in 
thought of two propositions, and is derived from the 
Greelc words mjv, with, and Xoyor, thought or reason. It 
is thus exactly the equivalent of the word ComputatioH, 
which means thinking together (Latin con, together, 
puto, to think), or reckoning. In a syllogism we so unite 
in thought two pnmlMs, or propositions put forward, that 
we are enabled to draw from them or infer, by means of 
the middle term they contain, a. third proposition called 
the ccmclndoii. Syl logism may thus be defined as the 
act of thought by which from two given^ropositions we 
proceed to a third proposition, the truth of which neces- 
sarily follows from the truth of these given propositions. 
When the argument is fully expressed in language it is 
usual to call it concretely a syllogism. 

The special rules of the syllogism are founded upon 
the Laws of Thought and the Canons considered in the 
previous Lesson, They serve to inform us exactly under 
what circumstances one proposition can be infeired Irom 
two other propositions, and are eight in number, as 
follows ^— 

1. Every syllogism has three and only three tertnt. 
These terms are called the major term, the minor. 

term, and the middle term. 

2. Every syllogism contains three, and only three 
profoiilions. 

These propositions are called the major premise, the 
minor premise, and the conclusion. 

3. The middle term miul lie distributed once at least, 
and must not be ambiguous. 
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- 4. No term must be distributed tn the concluiion 
which was not distributed in one of tht premises. 

S- From negative premises nothing can be in/erred. 
■ 6.- If one premise be negative, the conclusion must 
be negative; and vice versS, to prove a negative con- 
clusion one of the premises must be negative. 

From the above rules may be deduced Iwo subor- 
dinate rules, which it will nevertheless be convenient to 

7. From two particular premises no conclusion can 
be drawn. 

8. If one premise be particular, the conclusion must 
be particular. 

All these rules are of such extreme Importance that it 

will be desirable for the student not only to acquire a 

. perfect comprehension 0/ their meaning and truth, but to 

commit them to memory. During the remainder of this 

lesson we shall consider their meaning and force. 

As the syllogism consists in comparing two terms by 
means of a middle term, there cannot of course be less 
thanthree terms, nor can tiere be more ; for if there 
were^^u^ terms, say A, B, C, D, and we compared A 
with ,^^4, ^ ^'^ '^i ^^ should either have no common 
medium at all between A and D, or we should require a 
second syllogism, so as first to compare A and C with"^, 
and then A and D with C. 

The mlddl* laim may always be known by the fact 
that it'does not occur in the conclusion. The major t«ini 
is always the predicate of the conclusion, and the inliiaT 
MnB the subject. These terms are thus called because in 
the universal affirmative proposition (A) the predicate is 
necessarily a wider or greater or major term than the 
subject ; thus in " all men are mortals," the predicate in- 
cludes all. other animals as welt as men, and is obviously 
a major term or wider term than men. 
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Again, the syllogism necessarily consist! of a premise 
called the major premise, in which the major and middle 
tenns are compared together ; of a minor premise which 
similarly compares the minor and middle terms ; and of 
a conclusion, which contains the major and minor terms 
only. In a strictly correct syllogism the major premise 
always stands before the minor premise, but in ordinary 
writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed ; and 
that premise which contains the major tenn still con- 
tinues to be the major premise, whatever may be its 
position. 

The third rule is a very important one, because many 
follacies arise from its neglect By the middle term being 
dulrihtted once at least, we mean (see p. 74) that the 
whole of it must be referred to universally in one premise, 
if not both. The two propiositions — 

All Frenchmen are Europeans, 
All Russians are Europeans, 
do not distribute the middle term at all, because they 
are both affirmative propositions, which have {p. 75) 
undistributed predicates. It is apparent that French- 
men are one part of Europeans, and Russians another 
part, as shown in Euler's method in Fig. 6, so that 

Fig. 6. 
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there is no real middle term. Those propositions would 
equ^y allow of Russians being or not being Frenchmen ; 
for whether the two interior circles overlap or not they 
are equally within the lai^er circle of Europeans. Again, 
the two propositions 

All Frenchmen are Europeans, 

All Parisians are Europeans, 
do not enable us to infer that all Parisians are French- 
men. For though we know of course that all Parisians 

Fig. 7. 




are included among Frenchmen, the premises -would 
allow of their being placed anywhere within the circle of 
Europeans. We see in this instance that the premises 
' and conclusion of an apparent argument may all be true 
and yet the argument may be fallacious. 

The part of the third rule which refers to an unU- 
pionj mlddla term hardly requires explanation. It ha« 
been stated (Lesson iv.) that an ambiguous term is one 
which has two different meanings, implying different con- 
notations, and it is really equivalent to two different terms 
which happen to have the same form of spwlUng, so that 
they are readily mistaken for each other. Thus if we 
were to argue that because " all metab are elements and 
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brass is metal, therefore it is an element," wc should be 
committing a fallacy by using the middle term metal in 
two different senses, |n one of which it means the pure 
simple substances known to chemists as metals, xnd ia 
the other a mixture of metals commoaly called metal in 
the arts, but known to chemists by the name alloy. In 
many examples which may be found in logical books the 
ambiguity of the middle term is exceedingly obvious, but 
the reader should always be prepared to meet with cases 
where exceedingly subtle and difficult cases of ambiguity 
occur. Thus it mi^t be argued that " what is right 
should be enforced by law, and that charity is right and 
should therefore be enforced by the law." Here it is 
evident that right is applied in one case to what the 
conscience approves, and in another case to v^t public 
opinion holds to be necessary for the good of society. 

The fourth rule forbids us to distribute a term in the 
conclusion unless it was distributed in the premises. As 
the sole object of the syllogism is to prove the conclusion 
by the premises, it is obvious that we must not make a 
statement concerning anything unless that thing was 
mentioned in the premises, in a way warranting the state- 
menL Thus if we were to argue that " because many 
nations are capable of self-government and that nations 
enable of self-government should not receive laws from a 
despotic government, therefore no nation should receive 
laws from a despotic government," we should be clearly 
exceeding the contents of our premises. The minor term, 
many nalions, was particular in the minor premise, and 
must not be made universal in the conclusion. The pre- 
mises do not warrant a statement concerning anything but 
the many nations capable of self-government. The above 
argument would therefore be fallacious and would b« 
technically called an UUdt procau ot tha ntlnor ttnit 
meaning that we have improperly treated the minor term. 
9—2 
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Such a breach of the fourth rule as is described above 
is exceedingly easy to detect, and is therefore very seldom 
committed. 

But an tnidt pnmm or improper treatment of the 
major term is more common because it is not so trans- 
parently false. If we ai^ed indeed that "because all 
Anglo-Saxons love liberty, and Frenchmen are not Anglo- 
Saxons, therefore they do rot love liberty," the fallacy 
would be pretty apparent ; but without a knowledge of 
logic it would not be easy to give a clear explanation of 
the fallacy. It is apparent that the major term loving 
iiberty, is undistributed in the major premise, so that 
Anglo-Saxons must be assumed to be only a part of those 
who love liberty. Hence the exclusion of Frenchmen 
from the class Anglo-Saxons does not necessarily exclude 
them from the class who love liberty (see Fig. 8). The 

Fig. 8. 




conclusion of the false argument being negative distri- 
butes its predicate, the major term, and as this is un- 
distributed in the major premise we have an UUett major 
as we may brie6y call this fallacy. The following is a.n 
obscurer example of the same fallacy; — "Few students 
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are capable of excelling in many branches of knowledge, 
and such as can so excel are deserving of high conimen- 
d^ion ,-" hence "few students are deserving of high com- 
mendation." The little word " few " has here the double 
meaning before explained (p. bj), and means that "a 
few are, &c., and the rest aie noL' The conclusion is 
thus leaS,-} a negative proposition, and distributes the 
major term "deserving of h^h commendation." But 
this major term is. dearly undistributed in the major 
premise which merely asserts that those who can excel 
in many branches of knowledge are deserving, but says 
or implies nothing about other students. 

The fifth rule is evidently founded on the principle 
noticed in the last lesson, that inference Can only proceed 
where there is agreement, and that two differences or 
disagreements allow of no reasoning. Two terms, as the 
third Canon states, may both differ from a common term 
and yet may or may not differ from each other. Thus if 
Fig. 9. 




we were to argue that Americans are not Europeans, and 
Virginians are not Europeans, we see that both terms 
disagree with the middle term Europeans, and yet they 
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agree between themselves. la other cases the two nega- 
tive premises may be plainly true while it will be quite 
uncertain whether the major and minor terms agree or 
not. Thus it is true, for instance, that "Colonists arc 
not Europeans, and Americans are not Europeans," but 
this gives us no right to infer that Colonists are or 
are not Americans. The two negative premises are re- 
presented in fig. 9, by excluding the circles of Colonists 
and Americans from that of Europeans; but this exclusion 
may still be effected whether Colonists and Americans 
coincide partially, or wholly, or not at alL A breach of 
this rule of the syllogism may be conveniently called the 
fallacy of ntikllv* prsmlMi. It must not however be 
supposed that the mere occurrence of a negative particle 
{^t or no) in a proposition rend«^ it negative in the 
manner contemplated by this nile. Thus the argument 
" What is not compound is an element. 
Gold is not compound ; 
Therefore Gold is an clemenL" 
contains negatives in both premises, but is nevertheless 
valid, because the negative in both cases affects the middle 
term, which is really the negative term not-compound. 

The truth of the sixth rule depends upon that of the 
a:(iom, that if two terms agree with a common third term 
they agree with each other, whence, remembering that a 
negative proposition asserts disagreement, it is evident 
that a negative conclusion could not be drawn from really 
aiSnnactve premises. The corresponding negative axionx 
prevents our drawing an affirmative conclusion if either 
premise should be really negative. Only practice how- 
ever will enable the student to apply this and the 
preceding rules of the syllogism with certainty, since 
fallacy may be hidden and disguised by various forms of 
expression. Numerous examples are given at the end of 
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the book by which the student may acquire facility in 
the analysis of arguments. 

Hie remaining niles (rf the syllogisni, the 7th and 8th, 
are by no means of a self-evident character and are in 
fact corollarus of the first sis rules, that is consequaues 
which follow from them. We shall therefore have to 
shew that they are true consequences in a future Lesson. 
We may call a breach of the 7th rule ^fallacy of parU- 
aUar premisfs, and that of the 8th rule the fallacy of a 
universal egnelunon from a particular fremist, but these 
fallacies may really be resolved into those of Illicit 
Process, or Undistributed Middle. 

For many details concerning the Aristotelian and 
Scholastic Views of the Syllogism, and of Foimal 
Logic generally, see the co|>ious critical notes to 
Mansel's edition of Aldricb's Artis Logica Sudi- 
mttUa. 2nd Ed. Oxford. 1853, 



LESSON XVI. 



We are now in full possession of those principles of rea- 
soning, and the rules founded upon them, by which a 
true syllogism may be known from one which only seems 
to be a true one, and our task in the present Lesson is to 
ascertain the various shapes or fashions in which A 
process of mediate inference or syllogism may be met 
with. WeERTw that every sytrogislic argument must 
'contain three propositions and three distinct terms each 
occurring twice in those propositions. Each proposition 
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of the syllogism may, so far as we yet know, be either 
affirmative or negative, universal or particular, so that it 
is not difficult to calculate the utmost possible varieties of 
modes in which a syllogism might conceivably be con- 
sttucied. Any one of the four propositions A, E, I, or O may 
in short be taken as a major premise, and joined with any 
one of the same form as a minor premise, and any one of 
the four again may be added as conclusion. We should 
thus obtain a series of the combinations or modes of 
joining the letters A, B, I, O, a few of which are here writ- 



AAO ASO AIO AOO BAO Ac 

It is obvious that there will be altogether 4x4x4 or 64 
such combinations, of which 23 only are given above. 
The student can easily write out the remainder by carry- 
ing on the same systematic changes of the letters. Thus 
b^inning with AAA we change the right-hand letter suc- 
cessively inCoE, I, and O, and then do the same beginning 
with A£A instead ; after the middle letter has been carried 
through all its changes we begin to change the left-hand 
letter. With each change of this we have to repeat all 
the sixteen changes of the other letters, so that there will 
obviously be altogether 64 different conceivable modes 
of arranging propositions into syllogisms. 

We call each of these triplets of propositions a mood or 
form of the syllogism (Latin modus, shape), and we have 
to consider how many of such forms can really be used in 
valid arguments, as distinguished from those which break 
one or more of Uie rules of the syllogism. Thus the mood 
ASA woiUd break the 6tb rule, that if one premise be 
negative the couclusioa must be so too; AIS breaks the 
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converse part of the same nile, that a negative condusioa 
caDonly be proved by a. negative premise; while BBA, 
ZEE &C., break the 5th nile, which prcdiibits our reasoning 
at all from two negative premises. Examples of any of 
these moods can easily be invented, and their falsity would 
be very apparent ; thus for AU we might take 
All Austrians are Europeans, 
No Australians are Europeans ; 
Therefore, all AuslraUans are Austrians. 
Many of the 64 conceivable moods are excluded by the 
7tli and 8th rules of the syllogism. Thus AU and KB 
break the rule, that if one premise be particular the con- 
clusion must be so also, while HA, 100, 010- and many 
others, break the rule against two particular premises. 
Some combinations of propositions may break more than 
one rule; thus 000 has both negative premises and paiti- 
cular premises, and DOA also violates as well the 6th 
rule. It is an admirable exercise in the use of the syl- 
logistic rules to write out all the 64. combinations and 
then strike out such as break any rule; the task if pur- 
sued systematically will not be so long or tedious as 
might seem likely. It will be found that there are only 
twelve moods g hich escape exclusion, and may so far be 
considered good forms of reasoning, and these are 

AAA SAB lAI OAO 

AAI SAO (ISO) 

ASE SIO 



Of these however ISO wiU have shortly to be rejected, 
because it will be found really to break the 4th rule, and 
involves Illicit process of the major term. There are. 
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then, only eleven moods of the syllogism which are leally 
valid ; and we may thus account for the whole of the 
sixty-four moods. 

NumtKT 
deluded by of maHl«> 

Negative premises, Rule S '^ 

Particular premises „ 7 12 

One negative premise „ 6 12 

One premise particular,, 8 „ 3 

Negative conclusion „ 6 4 

Illicit major „ 4 i 

Total excluded 53 

, Valid moods 11 

' Total _64. 

We have by no means exhausted as yel all the 
possible varieties of the syllogism, for we have only de- 
termined the character, affirmative or negative, general 
or particular of the propositions, but have not decided 
the ways in which the tenns may be disposed in them. 
The major term must be the predicate of the ccmclusion, 
but it may dther be subject or predicate of the major 
premise, and similarly the minor term or subject of the 
conclusion, may be either the subject or predicate of the 
minor premise. There thus arise four different ways, or 
as they are called Fljure^ in which the terms can be 
disposed. These four figures of the syllogism are shewn 
in the following scheme, taking 

X to denote the major term 

Y middle „ 

Z, minor „ 

ist Fig. and Fig. 3rd Fig. 4th Fig. 
Major Premise YX X Y YX X Y 

Minor „ ZY ZY YZ YZ 

Conclusion ZX ZX ZX ZX 
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These figures must be carefully committed ta memory, 
which will best be done by noting the position of the 
middle tenn. This term stands first as subject of the 
major premise in the 1st Figure, second a.s predicate in 
both premises of the and Figure,jfrj/ again as subject of 
both premises in the 3rd Figure, and in an intermediate 
position in the 4th Figure, In the conclusion, of course, 
the major and minor terms have one fixed position, and 
when the middle term is, once correctly placed in any 
figure we easily complete the syllogism. 

The reader will hardly be pleased to hear that each of 
the eleven valid moods will have to be examined in each 
of the four figures separately, so that there are 44 cases 
Still possible, from which the valid syllogisms have to be 
selected. Thus the mood A£E in the first figure would be 
as follows ; 

AU K's are X'%, 

No Z's are ys ; 
Therefore No Z's are JTs. 

This would break the 4th rule and be an Illicit Major, 
because X is distributed in the conclusion, which is a 
negative proposition, and not in the major premise. In 
the second figure it would be valid: 

All X'% are K's, 

NoZ'sarey's; 
Therefore No Z's are -Vs. 

In the third figure it becomes 

All I"s are ^s, 

No K's are Z's, 

No Zs are Xs, 
and again breaks the 4th rule, as regards the major term. 
Lastly in the 4th figure it is vaUd, as the reader may 
easily satisfy himself. 
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When all the valid moods are selected out of the 44 
possible ODES, there are found to be altogether 24, which 
are as follows: 

Valid Moods of the Syllogism. 

First Second Third Fourth 
Figure, Figure. Figure. Figure. 
AAA BAB AAI AAI 

SAB ABB lAI ABB 

All BIO All lAI 

BIO AOO BAO ZAO 
OAO BIO 
[AAI] [BAO] BIO 
[BAO] [ABO] [ABO] 

Five of the above rcioods are set apart and enclosed in 
brackets, because though valid they are of little or no use. 
They are said to have a woakaned conaiaton, because the 
conclusion is particular when a general one might have 
been drawn. Thus AAI, in the first figure is represented 
by the example : 

All material substances gravitate, 
All metals are material substances ; 
Therefore some metals gravitate. 
It is apparent that (he conclusion only states a part of 
the truth, and that in reality all metak gravitatt. It is 
not actually an erroneous conclusion, because it must 
be carefully remembra^d (p. 77) that the aiEnning of a 
subaltern or particular proposition does not deny the 
corresponding general proposition. It is quite true that 
seme metals gravitate, and it must be true because all of 
them do so. Bat when we can as readily prove that all 
do gravitate it is desirable to adopt this conclusion. 

If we i^ree with most h^cians to oveHook the ex- 
istence of the five syllogisms with weakened conclusions, 
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there will remain nineteen which are at once valid dnd 
useful. In the next lesson certain ancient mnetnonic 
lines will be furnished by which aJone it would be possible 
for most persons to carry in the memory these 19 combi- 
nations; but the reader will in the mean time be able to 
gather from the statement of the moods in p. 140 the 
truth of the following remarks concerning the peculiar 
character of each figure of the syllogism. 

The first figure is the only one which proves the pro- 
position A, or has A for its conclusion. It is the only 
figure, too, which can prove any one of the four proposi- 
tions A, E, I, 0. As regards the premises, it is especially 
important to note that the major premise is always 
universal (A or B), and the minor premise particular (A or 
I): this peculiarity will be further considered in the next 

The second figure only proves negative conclusions 
(B or O), and the reason is easily apparent. As the middle 
term in this figure is the predicate of both premises it 
would necessarily be undistributed in both premises if 
these were affirmatives, and we should commit the fallacy 
exemplified in p. 137. It follows that one premise must 
be negative and of course one only, so that of the major 
and minor terms one must be included or excluded wholly 
from the middle, and the other at the same time excluded 
or included at least partially. To illustrate this we may 
take X, y and Z to represent, as before, the major, mid- 
dle and minor terms of a syllogism, and the four moods of 
this figure are then 

ZAB ABB 

no -Ts are Vs, all X'i are 1"^ 

aU Z's are Vs ; no Z's are Va ; 

.-. no Z's are X's. .: no Z's are A^s. 
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BIO 
noJT'sare Vs, 



AOO 

aU X's are Vs, 
)me Z's are not Ks ; 
some Z'& are not X'a. 



The nature of the moods of the second figure is clearly 
shewn in the following figures : 




It will abo be observed that in the first figure the 
minor premise may be any of the four A, B, i, O. 

The third figure only proves particulars (I or Q), and 
it always has an aflirma.tive minor premise (A or 1). It 
also contains the greatest number of moods, since in no 
case is the conclusion a weakened one. 
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The fourth figure is usually considered unnatural and 
comparatively useless, because the same aiguinents can 
be more clearly arranged in the form of the first figure, 
which in some respects it resembles. Thus it proves aU 
the proposiiions except A, namely, ^ I, (^ and its first 
mood AAI, is in reality a weakened form of AAA in the 
first figure. Many logicians, including in recent times 
Sir W. Hamilton, have rejected the use of this ^ure 
altogether. 

It is evident that the several figures of the syllogism 
possess different characters, and logicians have thought 
that each figure was best suited for certaip special pur- 
poses. A German logician, Lambert, stated these pur- 
poses concisely as follows -.—'^ The first figure is suited to 
the discovery or proof of the properties of a thing; the 
second to the discovery or proof of the distinctions be- 
tween things; the third to die discovery or proof of in- 
stances and exceptions ; tie fourth to the discovery, or 
exclusion, of the different species of genus," 

It may be added that the moods Cesare and Cames- 
tres are often used in disproving a statement, because 
they give a universal negative conclusion, founded upon 
the exclusion of one class from another. Thus if any 
one were still to assert that light consists of material 
particles it might be met by the following syllogism: 

" Material particles communicate impetus to 

whatever they strike. 

Light does not communicate impetus to 

whatever it strikes ; 

Therefore light is not material particles." 

The moods Baroko and Festino are less used, but 
allow of a particular conclusion being established. 

When we wish however to establish objections or 
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exceptions to & general statement, whicli is indeed the 
natural way of meeting it, we employ the third figure. 
The statement that "aU metals are solids" would at 
once be disproved by the exception mercury, as follows : 

Mercury is not solid, 

Mercury is a metal ; 
Therefore some metaJ is not solid. 
Were any one to assert that what is incomprehensible 
cannot exist, we meet it at once with the argument that 
Infinity is incomprehensible, but that infinity certainly 
exists, because we cannot otherwise explain the nature of 
a curve line, or of a quantity varying continuously ; there- 
fore something that is incomprehensible exists. In this 
case even one exception is sufficient entirety to negative 
the proposition, which really means that because a thing 
is incomprehensible it cannot exist But if one incom- 
prehensible thing does exist, others may also ; and all 
authority is taken from the statement. 

According to the Aristotelian system the third figure 
must also be employed whenever the middle term is a 
singular term, because in Aristotle's view of the subject a 
singular tenn could not stand as the predicate of a pro- 
position. 



LESSON XVII. 



Ik order to facilitate the recollection of the nineteen valid 
and useful moods of the syllogism, l<^icians invented, at 
least six centuries ago, a most curious system of artificial 
words, combined into mawnado roiMi, which may be 
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readily committed to memory. This device, however in- 
geaious, is of a barbarous and wholly unscientific cha- 
racter; but a knowledge of its construction and use is still 
expected from the student of logic, and Ibe verses are 
therefore given and explained below. 

'Barbara^Celarent, ■'Darii," Ferioqtu, prions j 

'Cesare, Vamistres,'Festino,''Baroko, secunda; 

Tertia, 'Darapli, *£>isamis, 'Datisi, -Felapion, 

*Bokardo,Ferison, habet ; Quarta insupcr addit 

■ Sramantip, ^aiiunes, Dimaris, Fesapo,^Fresison. 

The words printed in ordinary type are real Latin 

words, signifying that four moods whose artificial names 

are Barbara, Celdrent, Darii and Ferio, belong to the 

first figure; that four others belong to the second; six 

more to the third ; while the fourth figure moreover 

contains &ve moods. Each artificial name contains 

three vowels, which indicate the propositions forming 

a valid mood ; thus, CsJKt'sxt signifies the mood of the 

first figure, which has B for a major premise, A for the 

minor, and B for the conclusion. The artificial words 

altogether contain exactly the series of combinations of 

vowels shown in p. 140, excepting those in brackets. 

These mnemonic lines also contain indications of the 
mode in which each mood of the second, third and fourth 
figures can be proved by redaction [o a corresponding 
mood of the first figure. Aristotle looked upon the first 
figure as a peculiarly evident and cogent form of argu- 
ment, the Dictum de otnni et nulla being directly ap- 
plicable to it, and he therefore called it the Feifftct Fipm. 
The fourth figure was never recognised by him, and it is 
often called the SalenUit figure, because the celebrated 
Galen is supposed to have discovered it The second 
and third figures were known to Aristotle as the ImpwiMt 
FlSKTM, which it was necessary to reduce to the first 
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figure by certain conversions and transpositions of the 
premises, for whicli directions are to be found in the 
artificial words. These directions are as follows : — 

s indicates that the proposition denoted by the pre- 
ceding vowel is to be converted simply. 

p indicates that the proposition is to be converted per 
accidens, or by limitation. 

m indicates that the premises of the syllogism art to 
be transposed, the maj or being made the minor of a new 
syllogism, and the old minor the new major. The nt is 
derived from the Latin mulan, to change. 

B, C, D, E, the initial consonants of the names, in- 
dicate the moods of the first figure, which are produced 
by reduction; thus Cesare, Camestres and Camenes are 
reducible to Celarent, Darapti, &c., to Darii, Fresbon to 
Ferio and so on, 

k denotes that the mood must be reduced or proved 
by a distinct process called Indirect redncUon, or riductio 
ad impossibiU, which will shortly be considered. 

Let us now take some syllogism, say in Camestres, and 
follow the directions for reduction. Let the example be 

All stars are self-luminous (l) 

All planets are not self-luminous (2) 

Therefore no planets are stars. (3) 

The first s in Camestres shows that we are to convert 
simply the minor premise. The m instructs us to change 
the order of the premises, and the final s to convert the 
conclusion simply. When all these changes are made 
we obtain 

No self-luminous bodies are planets Converseof (2) 

All stars are self-luminous (i) 

Therefore no stars are planets..;. Converse of (3) 

This, it will be found, is a syllogism in Celarent, as 
might be known from the initial C in Camestres. 
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As anoUier example let us take Fesapo, for instance : 
No fixed stars are planets, 
All planets are round bodies ; 
Therefore some round bodies are not &ted stars. 
According to the directions in the name, we are to 
convert simply the major premise, and by limitation the 
minor premise. We have then the following syllogism in 

No planets are fixed stars. 
Some round bodies aie planets ; 
Therefore some rouod'bodies are not tixed stars. 
The reader will easily apply the same process of con- 
version or transposition to the other moods, according to 
the directions contained in their names, and the only 
moods it will be necessary to examine especially are 
Bramantip, Baroko and Bokardo. As an example of 
Uramantip we may take : 

All metals are material substances, 
All material substances are gravitating bodies ; 
Therefore some gravitating bodies are metals. 
The name contains the letter m, which instructs us to 
transpose the premises, and the letter ^, which denotes 
conversion by limitation ; effecting these changes we 
have: 

All material substances are gravitating bodies, 

All metals are material substances; 

Therefore some metals are gravitating bodies. 

This is not a syllogism in Barbara, as we might have 

expected, but is the weakened mood AAI of the first 

figure. 1 1 is evident that the premises yield the conclusion 

*'allmetab are gravitating bodies," and we must take the 

letter p to indicate in this mood that the conclusion is 

weaker than it might be. In truth the fourth figure is so 
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imperfect and unnatural in form, containing nothing but 
ill-arranged syllogisms, which would have been better 
stated in the first figure, that Aristotle, the founder of 
logical science, never allowed the existence of the figure 
at alL It is to be regretted that so needless an addition 
was made to the somewhat complicated forms of the 
syllogism. 

Indirect reductien. The moods Baroko and Bokardo 
give a good deal of trouble, because they cannot be re- 
duced directly to the first figure. To show the mode of 
treating these moods we will take^, KjZ' to represent the 
major, middle and minor terms of the syllogism, and 
ISaroko may then be stated as follows : 
All X'^ are Y% 
Some Z'^ are not I"s ; 
Therefore Some Z'% ate not ^'s. 

Now if we convert the jnajor premise by Contrapi- 
sition (p. 83) we have "all not-K's are not-^'s," anJ, 
making this the major premise of the syllogism, we have 



Therefore Some Z'% are not X'%. 

Although both the above premises appear to be nega- 
tive, this is really a valid syllogism in Celarent, because 
two of the negative particles merely affect the middle 
term (see p. 134), and we have therefore effected the re- 
duction of the syllogism. 

Bokardo, when similarly stated, is as follows : 
Some l"s are not Jf's, 
AH K'sareZ^'s; 
Therefore Some Z's are not X's. 
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To reduce this, convert the major premise by nega- 
tion, and then transpose the premises. We have: 
AU K's are Z% 
Some not-A^'s are ys; 
Therefore Some not-A''s are Z'%. 

This conclusion is the converse by negation of the 
former conclusion, the truth of which is thus proved by 
reduction to a syllogism in Daiii. 

Both these moods, Baroko and Bokardo, may however 
be proved by a peculiar process of Indlnet mdnetlait, 
closely analogous to the indirect proofs ofien employed by 
Euclid in Geometty. This process consists in supposing 
(he conclusion of the syllogism to be false, and its con- 
tradictory therefore true, when a new syllogism can easily 
be constructed which leads to a conclusion contradictory 
of one of the original premises. Now it is absurd in logic 
to call in question the truth of our own premises, for the 
very purpose of ailment or syllogism is to deduce a con- 
clusion which will be true when the premises an true. 
The syllogism enables us to restate in a new form the in- 
formation which is contained in the premises, just as a 
machine may deliver to us in a new form the material 
which is put into it. The machine, or rather the maker 
of the machine, is not responsible for the quality of the 
materials ftuiiished to it, and similarly the logician is not 
responsible in the ]east for the truth of his premises, but 
only for their correct treaimenL He must treat them, 1/ 
he treat them at all, as true; and therefore a conclusion 
which requires the falsity of one of our premises is alto- 
gether absurd. 

To apply this method we may take Baroko, as be- 
fore: 

AUA^sare K's (i) 

Some Z'% are not Y'% (a) 

Therefore Some Z's are not }C% (3) 

' ..,oogl. 
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If this conclusion be not true then its contradictory, 
'all Z'% are X'%' must of necessity be regarded as true 
(pp. 76^-79). Making this the minor premise of a new 
syllogism with the original major premise we have : 

All X'% are K-s (l) 

All ^"3 are X'% contradictory of (3) 

Hence All Z"* are Y'%. 

Now this conclusion in A, is the contradictory of our old 
minor premise in O, and we must either admit one of our 
own premises to be &ke or allow that our original con- 
clusion is true. The latter is of course the alternative 

We treat Bokardo in a very similar manner ; 

Some ys are not Jfs (i) 

All K's are Z% (2) 

Therefore Some Z's are not X'% (3) 

If this conclusion be not true then ' all Z's are X'% ' must 
be true. Now we can make the syllogism : 

All Z*s are X'%. Contradictory of (3) 

All F's area's (a) 

Hence AU T% are X'%. 

This conclusion is the contradictory of (i), the original 
major prembe, and as this cannot be allowed, we must 
either suppose (1) the original minor premise to be false, 
which is equally impossible, or allow that our original 
conclusion is true. 

It will be observed that in both these cases of Indirect 
Reduction or Proof we use a syllogism in Barbara, which 
fact is indicated by the initial letters of Baroko and Bo- 
kardo. The same process of Indirect proof may be 
applied to any of the other moods, but it is not usual to 
do so, as the simpler process of direct or as it is often 
called ostensive reduction is sufficient. 
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It will be remembered that when in Lesson xv. (p. 135) 
we considered the rules of the syllogism, there were two 
supplementary rules, the 7th and 8lh, concerning particu- 
lar premises, which were by no means of a self-evident 
character, and which require to be proved by the six more 
fundamental rules. We have now sufficiently advanced 
to consider this proof with advantage. The 7th rule 
forbids ns to draw any conclusion from two paitlonlmr pn- 
mlsM; now such preniises must be either II, 10, 01, or 00. 
Of these n contain no distributed tenn at ail, so thai the 
3rd rule, which requires the middle term to be distributed, 
must be broken. The premises 00 evidently break the 
5tta rule, against negative premises. The conclusion of 
Ihe pair 10 must be negative by the 6th rule, because one 
premise is negative ; the m^or term therefore will be 
distributed, but as the major premise is a particular 
affirmative it cannot be distributed without committing 
the fallacy of illicit process of the major, against rule 4. 
I.astly the premises 01 contain only one distributed term, 
the predicate of the major premise. But as the conclusion 
must be negative by rule 6th, the major term must be 
distributed: we ought to have then in the premises two 
distributed terms, one for the middle term, the other for 
the major term; but as the premises contain only a single 
distributed term, we must commit the fallacy either of 
undistributed middle or of illicit process of the major 
term, if we attempt to draw any conclusion at aU. We 
thus see that in no possible case can a pair of particular 
premises give a valid conclusioa 

The 8th rule of the syllogism instructs us that if one 
premise of a syllogism be particular the conclusion must 
also be particular. It can only be shown to be true by 
going over all the possible cases and observing that the 
six principal rules of the syllogism always require the 
condusion to be particular. Suppose for i- 
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premises are A and I; then they contain only one dis- 
tributed term, the subject of A, and this is required for 
the middle term by rwle 3. Hence the minor term cannot 
be distributed without breaking rule 4, so that the con- 
clusion must be the proposition!. The premises AO would 
contain two distributed terms, the subject of A and the 
predicate of 0; but if we were to draw from them the 
conclusion E, the major and minor terms would require 
to be distributed, so that the middle term would remain 
undistributed against rule 3. The reader can easily prove 
the other cases such as Ei by calculating the number of 
distributed terms in a similar manner: it will always be 
found that there are insufficient terms distributed in the 
premises to allow of a universal conclusion. 



LESSON xvirr. 

IRREGULAR AND COMPOUND SYLLOGISMS. 

It may seem surprising that arguments which are met 
with in books or conversation are seldom or never thrown 
into the form of regular syllogisms. Even if a complete 
syllogism be sometimes met with, it is generally employed 
in mere affectation of logical precision. In former cen- 
turies it was, indeed, the practice for all students at the 
Universities to take part in public disputations, during 
which elaborate syllogistic arguments were put forward 
by one side and confuted by precise syllogisms on the 
other side. This practice has not been very long dis- 
continued at the University of Oxford, and is said to be 
still maintained in some continental Universities; but 
except in such school disputations it must be allowed that 
perfectly formal syllogisms are seldom employed. 
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In truth, however, it is not syllogistic arguments which 
are wanting; wherever any one of the conjunctions, 
therefore, because, for, since, hence, inasmuch as, conse- 
quently occurs, it is certain that an inference is being 
drawn, and this will very probably be done by a true 
syllogism. It is merely the complete statement of the 
premises and conclusion, which is usually neglected be- 
cause the reader is generally aware of one or other of the 
premises, or he can readily divine what is assumed; and 
it is tedious and even offensive to state at full length what 
the reader is already aware of. Thus, if I say "atmo- 
spheric air must have weight because it is a material 
substance," I certainly employ a syllogism ; but I think 
it quite needless to state the premise, of which I clearly 
assume the truth, that "whatever is a material substance 
has weight." The conclusion of the syllogism is the first 
proposition, viz. "atmospheric air has weight." The 
middle term is " material substance," whichdoes not occur 
in the conclusion; the minor is "atmospheric air," and the 
major, "having weight." The complete syllogism is evi- 

AU material substances have weight. 
Atmospheric air is a material substance j 
Therefore atmospheric air has weight 
This is in the very common and useful mood Barbara. 

A syllogism when incompiefely stated is usually called 
an . artbymMns, and this name is oflen supposed to be 
derived from two Greek words (tV, in, and flu/tor, mind), 
so as to signify that some knowledge is held by the mind 
and is supplied in the form of a tacit, that is a silent or 
understood premise. Most commonly this will be the 
major premise, and then the enthymeme may be said to 
be of the First Order. Less commonly the minor premise 
is unexpressed, and the enthymeme is of the Second 
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Order. Of this nature is the following argument ; 
" Comets must be subject to the law of gravitation ; for 
this is true of all bodies which move in elliptic orbits." 
It is so clearly implied that comets move in elliptic orbits, 
that it would be tedious to state this as the minor premise 
in a complete syllogism of the mood Barbara, thus : 

All bodies moving in elliptic orbits are subject to 

the law of gravitation ; 
Comets move in elliptic orbits ; 

Therefore comets aresubjectto the law of gravitation. 
It may happen occasionally that the conclusion of a 
syllogism is left unexpressed, and the enthymeme may then 
be said to belong to the Third Order. This occurs in the 
case of epigrams or other witty sayings, of which the very 
wit ofien consists in making an unexpressed truth ap- 
parent. Sir W. Hamilton gives as an instance of this 
kind of enthymeme the celebrated epigram written by 
Parson the English scholar upon a contemporary German 
scholar: 

"The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score. 
But ninety-five more; 
All, save only Hermann, 
And Hermann's a German." 
It IS evident that while pretending to make an exception 
of Hermann, the writer ingeniously insinuates that since 
he is a German he has not a correct knowledge of Greek, 
The wonderful speech of Antony over the body of Ca;sar, 
in Shakspeare's greatest historical play, contains a series 
of syllogistic arguments of which the conclusions are 
suggested only. 

Even a single proposition may have a syllogistic force 
if it clearly suj^est to the mind a second premise which 
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thus enables a conclusion to be drawn. The expression 
of Home Tooke, "Men who have no rights cannot justly 
complain of any wrongs," seems to be a case in point ; for 
there are few people who have not felt wronged at some 
time or other, and they would therefore be Ukeiy to argue, 
whether upon true or false premises, as follows: 

Men who have no rights cannot justly complain of 

any wrongs; 
We can justly complain; 
Therefore we are not men who have no rights. 
In other words, we have rights. 

SyOogisDis may be variously joined and combined 
together, and it is convenient to have special names for 
the several parts of a complex argumeac Thus a syllo- 
gism which proves or furnishes a reason for one of the 
premises of another syllogism is called a PraaTUoilam; 
and a syllogism which contains as a premise the conclu* 
sion of another syllogism is called an EpIqUeclim, 
Take the example : 

All ^s are A's, 
AndaUCsare^s; 
Therefore all Cs are A's. 
But all ZJ-s are Cs; 
Therefore All Z's are A'%. 

This evidently contains two syllogisms in the mood Bar- 
bara, the first of which is a Prosyllogism with respect to 
the second, while the second is an Episyllogism with 
respect to the first. 

The peculiar name Eplaheliuna is given to a syllogism 
when ei^er premise is proved or supported by a reason 
implying the existence of an imperfectly expressed pro- 
syllogism; thus the form, 
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AU ffs are A% for they are P's, 
And all Ca are ff^ for they are Qs ; 
Therefore all C^ are ^'s, 
is a double Epicheirema, containing- reasons for both 
premises. The reader will readily decompose it into 
three complete syllogisms of the mood Barbara. 

A more interesting form of reasoning is found in the 
chain of syllogisms commonly called the Sorites, from the 
Greek word uapos, meaning heap. It is usually stated in 
this way ; 



All A's a 


re^-s. 


All ^-s a 


reCs, 


All Cs aj 


rei^s, 


All Di a 


teE'a; 


Therefore ally's a 


kE-s. 



The chain can be carried on to any length provided it is 
perfectly consecutive, so that each term except the first 
and last occurs twice, once as subject and once as predi- 
cate. It hardly needs to be pointed out that the sorites 
really contains a aeries of syllogisms imperfectly ex- 
pressed; thus 
First Syllogism, Second Syllogism. Last Syllogism. 
£•5 are Cs, Cs are D's, Ds are £"3, 

A'saieB's; A's are Cs; A's are D's ; 

.-. A's are Cs. .-. A's are Ds. .-. A's are E^s. 

Each syllogism furnishes a premise to the succeeding one, 
of which it is therefore the prosyllogism, and any syllo- 
gism may equally be considered the episyllogism of that 
which precedes. 

In the above sorites all the premises were universal 
and affirmative, but a sorites may contain one particular 
premise provided it be the first, and one negative premise 
provided it be the iast. The reader may easily assure 
himsdf by trial, that if any premise except the first were 
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particular the fallacy of undistributed middle would be 
committed, because one of the middle tenns would be the 
predicate of one affirmative premise and the subject of 
another particular premise. H an^ premise but die last 
were negative there would be a fallacy of illicit process of 
the major term. 

It is not to be supposed that the forms of the syllogism 
hitherto described are all the kinds of reasoning actually 
employed in science or common life. In addition to the 
hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms and some other 
forms to be described in succeeding lessons, there are 
really many modes of reasoning of which logicians have 
not taken much notice as ycl. This was clearly pointed 
out more than two hundred years ago by the writers of 
ihe Fort Royal Logic, i.wotk first printed in the year 1662, 
but which has been since reprinted very often and trans- 
lated into a great many languages. The book is named 
from a place near Paris where a small religious com- 
munity lived, of which the authors of the book, namely 
Amauld and Nicole, and a contributor to it the great 
philosopher and mathematician Pascal, were the most 
celebrated members. The Port Royal Logic was to a 
considerable extent the basis of the well-known Watts' 
Logic, but the reader can now be referred to an admirable 
translation ofthe original work made by Professor Spencer 
Baynes, of St Andrew's. 

Many improvements of Logic may be found in this 
work, such as the doctrine of Extension and Intension 
explained in Lesson v. In the gth Chapter of the 3rd 
Part moreover it is wisely pointed out that "Uttle pains 
fire taken in applying the rules of the syllogism to reason- 
ings of which the propositions are complex, though this 
is often very difficult, and there are many ailments of 
Uiis nature which appear bad, but which are nevertheless 
very good; and besides, the- use of such reasonings is 
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much more frequent than that of syjlogisms which are 
quite simple." Some examples are given of the complex 
syllogisms here referred to; thus: 

The sun is a thing insensible, 
The Persians worship the sun ; 
Therefore the Persians worship a thing insensible. 
This is an ailment which cannot be proved by the rules 
of the syllogism, and yet it is not only evidently true, but 
is an exceedingly common kind of argument. Another 
example is as follows : 

The Divine Law commands us to honour kings ; 

Louis XIV. is a king; 

Therefore the Divine Law commands us to honour 

Louis XIV. 
The reader will also find that arguments which are 
really quite valid and syllogistic are expressed in language 
so that they appear to have four distinct terms and thus to 
break one of the rules of the syllogism. Thus if I say 
" Diamonds are combustible, for they are composed of 
carbon and carbon is combustible," there are four terms 
employed, namely, diamonds, combustible, composed of 
carbon, and carbon. But it is easy to alter the construc- 
tion of the propositions so as to get a simple syllogism 
without really altering the sense, and we then have : 
What is composed of carbon is combustible; 
Diamonds are composed of carbon; 
Therefore diamonds are combustible. 
Examples are given at the end of the book of concise 
arguments, taken from Bacon's Essays and other writings, 
which the student can reduce to the syllogistic fonn by 
easy alterations ; but it should be clearly understood that 
these changes are of an extra-logical character, and belong 
more properly to the science of language. 
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I may here explain that the sylk^lsm and the sorites 
can be expressed either in the order of extension or that 
of intension. In regard to the number of individual 

things the noble meials are part of the metals, and the 
metals are part of the elements; but in regard to in- 
tension, that is to say the qualities implied in the names, 
element is part of metal, and metal is part of noble metal. 
So again in extension the genus of plants Anemone is 
part of the order Ranunculacex, and this is part of 
tbe great class Exogens; but in intension the cha- 
racter of Exogen is pan of the character of Ranuncu- 
iaceae, and this is part of the character of Anemone. 
Syllogistic reasoning is equally valid and evident in either 
case, and we might represent the two modes in ordinary 
language as follows : 

Extensive Syllogism. 
All Ranunculaces are Exogens ; 
The Anemone is one of tbe Ranunculacese ; 
Therefore the Anemone is an Exogen. 

Intensive Syllogism. 
All the qualities of Ranunculacex are qualities of 

Anemone ; 
All the qualities of Exogen are qualities of Ranun- 

culaceze ; 
Therefore all the qualities of Exogen are qualities of 
Anemone, 
Any sorites can be similarly represented either in ex- 



Concemii^ the Aristotelian doctrine of the Enthy- 
meme, see Mansel's Aldrich, App. Note F, and Hamil- 
ton's Lectures en Logic, Lecture xx. Port Royal Logic, 
translated by T. Spencer Baynes, Sth ed. Edinbui^h, 
1861. 
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LESSON XIX. 

OF CONDITIONAL ARGUMENTS. 

It will be remembered that when treating of propositions 
we divided them into two distinct kinds. Categorical Pro- 
positions, and Conditional Propositions.. The former kind 
alone has hitherto been considered, and we must noiv 
proceed to describe Conditional propositions and the ar- 
guments which may be composed of them. 

Logicians have commonly described Conditional pro- 
positions as composed of l^o or more Categotical pro- 
positions united by a conjunction. This union may 
happen in two ways, giving rise to two very different 
species of conditionals, which we shall call Bypothstlcta 
FiopOBltlona and Slijnnctlva PropoaltlonB. The way in 
which the several kinds of propositions are related will 
be seen in the following diagram : 



{Categorical. 
. iHypotheticaL 
i Disjunctive. 



'■Conditional] r 



A conditional proposition may be further described 
as one which makes a statement under a certain con- 
dition or qualitication restricting its application. In the 
hypothetical form this condition is introduced by the 
conjunction if, or some other word equivalent to it. 
Thus— 

" If iron is impure, it is brittle " 

is a hypothetical proposition consisting of two distinct 
categorical propositions, the first of which, " Iron is im- 
pure," is called the Antaoadent; the second, " It is brittle," 
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the CmuMPiait. In this case " impurity " is the ccmdition 
or qualificatioa which limits the application of the pre- - 
dicate brittle to iion. It was asserted by Home Tooke in 
his celebrated work The Diversioni of Purity, that all 
conjunctions are the remains or corrupted forms of verbs. 
This is certainly true in the case of the hypothetical con- 
junction ; for the word if in old English is written ^JjJ or 
gyf, and is undoubtedly derived from the verb to give. 
We may actually substitute at present any verb of similar 
meaning, as for instance— ^run/, allow, suppott. Thus 
we may say — 

" Grant that iron is impure, and it is brittle." 
" Supposing that iron is impure, it is brittle.* 
The hypothetical proposition might be employed in 
arguments of various form, but only two of these are of 
sufficient importance to receive special namesL The I17- 
poUutlcal lyllaslnn consists of two premises, called the 
major and minor, as in the case of the ordinary syllo- 
gism. The major premise is hypothetical in form ; the 
minor premise is categorical, and according as it is af- 
firmative or negative the argument is said to be a 04niitni»- 
Un or a DMrtntcBva hypotlietioml irUocliin. Thus the form, 

li A is B, Cis D; 

£ut A is B; 

Therefore C is D, 
is a constructive hypothetical syllogism. 

It must he carefully observed that the minor premise 
affirms the antecedent of the major premise, whence the 
ailment is said to be of the modus ponens, or mood 
which posits or affirms. It is probably one of ihe most 
familiar and common kinds of argument. The form, 

It A\sB,C\% D; 

But C is not Z) ! 

Therefore A is not B, 

ti 
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represents the coircsponding DtstruoUTs tirpotlwUcu 
■moslfm, also called the modus tolhns, or the mood 
which removes the consequent. It must be carefully ob- 
served again that it is the consequent, not the antecedent, 
which is denied. 

The only rule which is requisite for testing the validity 
of such syllogisms embodies what we have observed 
above J viz. that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or ike consequent denied If either part of this rule be 
broken, a serious fallacy will be committed. Thus the 
apparent argument, 

M A\% B,C\s D; 

But Cis D\ 

Therefore A is B, 

is really a fallacy which we may call 'Ca& fallacy of affirm- 
ing tfu consequent, and its fallacious nature is readily un- 
derstood by reflecting that "A being 5" is not stated to 
be the only condition on which C is D. It may happen 
that when E is F, or G is H, or under a hundred other 
circumstances, C is D, so that the mere fact of C being D 
is no sufliclent proof that A is B. Thus, if a man's cha- 
racter be avaricious he wCI refuse to give money for useful 
purposes ; but it does not follow that every person who 
refuses to give money for such purposes is avaricious. 
There may be many proper reasons or motives leading 
him to refuse ; he may have no money, or he may con- 
sider the purpose not a useful one, or he may have more 
useful purposes in view. 

A corresponding fallacy arises from dtnying the ante- 
ced4ftt, as in the form — 

If ^ is 5, C is ZJ ; 

But A is not B ; 

Therefore C is not D. 
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The error may be explained in the same way ; for as 
" A being B " is not stated to Irc the only condition of 
C being D, we may deny this one condition to be true, 
but it is possible that the consequent may happen to be 
true for other reasons, of which we know nothing. Thus 
if a man is not avaricious we cannot conclude that he will 
be sure to give money whenever asked. Oi take the fbU 
lowing example : 

"If the study ofLt^cfurnished the mind with a multi- 
tude of usefiil facts like the study of other sciences, it 
would deserve cultivation; but it does not furnish the 
mind with a multitude of useful &cts; therefore it does 
oot deserve cultivation." 

This is evidently a fallacious ar^ment, because the 
acquiring of a multitude of useful facts is not the only 
ground on which the study of a science cad be reccxn- 
mended. To correct and exercise the powers of judgment 
and reasoning is the object for which Logic deserves to 
be cultivated, and the existence of such other purpose is 
ignored in the above fallacious argument, which evidently 
involves the denial of Ike antecedent. 

Although tt is usual in logical works to describe the 
hypothetical proposition and syllogism as if they were 
diRerent in nature from the categorical proposition and 
syllogism, yet it has long been known that the hypo- 
theticals can be reduced to the categorical fonn, and 
brought under the ordinary rules of the syllogism. As a 
general rule the hypothetical proposition can be readily 
converted into a universal affirmative proposition (A) of 
exactly the same meaning. Thus our instance, "Ifiron 
is impure, it is brittle," becomes simply "Impure iron is 
brittle," In making this alteration in a hypothetical syl- 
logism it will be found necessary to supply a new minor 
tenn ; thus in the case, 
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If iron is impure it is brittle ; 
But it is impute ; 
Therefore it is brittle, 
we have to substitute for the indetinite pronoun it, the 
iron in question, and we obtain a correct categorical syl- 
logism in the mood Barbara: 
Impure iron is brittle ; 
The iron in question is impure iron ; 
Therefore the iron in question is brittle. 
Sometimes the reduction requires a more extensive 
change of language. For instance, 

1 f the barometer is fallir^, bad weather is coming ; 
But the barometer is falling ; 
Therefore bad weather is coming, 
may be represented in the following form; 
The circumstances of the barometer falling are the cir- 
cumstances of bad weather coming ; 
But these are the circumstances of the barometer fall- 
ing; 
Therefore these are the circumstances of bad weather 
coming. 
As an instance of the Destructive Hypothetical syl- 
lo^sm we may take : 
If Aristotle is right, slavery is a proper form of society; 
But slavery is not a proper form of society; 
Therefore Aristotle is not right. 
This becomes as a categorical : 
The case of Aristotle being right is the case of slavery 

being a proper form of society; 
But this is not the case ; 
Therefore this is not the case of Arisiotle being right. 

If not reducible by any other form of expression, hypo- 
theticals can always be reduced by the use of the words 
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It will now be easily made apparent that the Talkcy of 
affimung the consequent is really a breach of the 3rd 
rule of the syllogism, leading to an undistributed middle 
term. Our example may be as before ; 

If a man is avaricious he will refuse mtmey ; 
But he does refuse money ; 
Therefore be is avaricious. 
This becomes as a categorical syllogism, 
All avaricious men refuse money; 
But this man refuses money ; 
Therefore this man is avaridoua. 
This is the mood AAA in the second figure ; and the 
niddle term, refusing money, is undistributed in both 
premises, so that the argument is entirely fallacious. 

Again, the fallacy of denying the antictdtnt is equiva- 
lent to the illicit process of the major. Our fonner 
example (p. 163) may thus be represented; 

"A science which furnishes the mind with a multitude 
of useful facts deserves cultivation j but Logic is not such 
a science ; therefore Logic does not deserve cultivation." 
Tliis apparent syllogism is of the mood ABE in the 
first figure, which breaks the fourth rule- of the syllogism, 
because the major term, deserving cultivation, is dis- 
tributed in the negative conclusion, but not in the affirma- 
tive major premise. 

We now pass to the consideration of the disjunctive 
proposition, which instead of a single predicate has 
several alternatives united by the disjunctive conjunction 
or, any one of which may be affirmed of the subject "A 
member of the House of Commons is either a representa- 
tive of a county, or of a borough, or of a University," is an 
instance of such a proposition, containing three alterna- 
tives ; but there may be any number of alternatives from 
two upwards. 
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The dlijtmctlva lylloglBiii consists of a disjunctive 
major premise with a categorical proposition, either af- 
Armative or negative, forming the minor premise. Thus 
arise two moods, of which the affirmative mood is called 
by the Latin words modus ponendo tolUm (the mood 
which by affirming denies), and may be thus stated: 

A is either B or C, 

But A\sB\ 

Therefore ..4 is not C. 
This form of argument proceeds on the supposition 
that if one alternative of a disjunctive proposition be held 
true, the others caanot also be true. Thus "the time of 
year must be either spring, summer, autumn or winter," 
and if it be spring it cannot be summer, autumn or winter ; 
and so on. But it has been objected by Whately, Man- 
sel, Mill, as well as many earlier logicians, that this docs 
not always hold true. Thus if we say that "a good book 
is valued either for the usefulness of its contents or the 
excellence of its style," it does not by any means follow 
because the contents of a book are useful that its Style is 
not excellent We generally choose alternatives which 
are inconsistent with each other; but this is not logically 
necessary. 

The other form of disjunctive syllogism, called the 
modus tollendopOHens{'i\\s mood which by denying affirms), 
is always of necessity cogent, and is as follows : 

A is either S or C, 

"BixiA isnot^i 

Therefore A is C. 
Thus if we suppose a book to be valued only for the 
usefulness of its contents or the excellence of its style, it 
follows that if a book be valued but not for the former 
reason it must be for the latter; and vUe versa. If the 
time of year be not spring, it mus 
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winter ; if it be not autumn nor winter, it must be cither 
spring or summer; and so od. In short if any alternatives 
b« denied, the rest remain to be aifinned u before. It 
will be noticed that the disjunctive syllogism is goreraed 
by totally different rules from the ordinary categorical 
syllogism, since a negative premise gives an affirmative 
conctusion in the former, and a negative conclusion in 
the latter. 

There yet remains a form of argument called the 
MUtniBft, because it consists in assuming two alteniatives, 
usually called the horns of the dilemma, and yet proves 
something in either case (Greek th- two ; Aq^i/ui, assump- 
tion). Mr Mansel defines this argument as " a syllogism, 
having a conditional major premise with more than one 
antecedent, and a disjunctive minor." There are at least 
three forms in which it may be stated. The first fonn is 
caUedtheBli " " 



liA\%B,C\%D; xRA\iE\%F,C\%D; 

But either .,4 is ^, or £ is F; 

Therefore C is i). 
Thus " if a science furnishes useful facts, it is worthy of 
being cultivated; and if the study of it exercises the 
reasoning powers, it is worthy of being cultivated; but 
either a science furnishes useful facts, or its study 
exercises the reasoning powers ; therefore it is worthy of 
being cultivated." 

The second form of dilemma is the Complex Con- 
rtrnettv* DUemma, which is as follows : 

MA is5, CisZ); and if £" is ^, G is ^ ; 

But either A is B, or E is F\ 

Therefore either C is D, or G is H. 
Tt is called complex because the conclusion is in the 
disjunctive fonn. As an instance we may take the argu- 
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ment, " If a statesman who sees his fonner Opinions to 
be wrong does not alter hia course he is guilty of deceit ; 
and if he does alter his course he is open to a charge 
of inconsistency; but either he does not alter his course 
or he does ; therefore he is either guilty of deceit, or he is 
open to a charge of inconsistency." In this case as in 
(he greater number of dilemmas the terms A, B, C, D, &c. 
are not all different. 

The DMtmctlTe SUenLma is always complex, because 
it could otherwise be resolved into two unconnected de- 
structive hypothetical syllogisms. It is in the following 

If^ is5, CisiJ; andif£isi^, Cis^; 

But either C is not D, or G is not H; 
Therefore either A is not B, or E is not F. 

For instance, "If this man were wise, he would not 
speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were 
good, he would not do so in earnest ; but he does it either 
in jest or earnest ; therefore he is either not wise, or not 

Dilemmatic ailments are however more often fal- 
lacious than not, because it is seldom possible to find 
instances where two alternatives exhaust all the piossible 
cases, unless indeed one of them be the simple negative 
of the other in accordance with the law of excluded mid- 
dle (p. 119). Thus if we were to argue that "if a pupil is 
fond of learning he needs no stimulus, and that if he dis- 
likes learning no stimulus will be of any avail, but as he 
is either fond of learning or dislikes it, a stimulus is either 
needless or of no avail," we evidently assume improperly 
the disjunctive minor premise. Fondness and dislike are 
not the only two possible alternatives, for there may be 

• Whately. 
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some who are neither fond of learning cor dislike it, and 
to these a stimulus in the shape of rewards may be de- 
sirable. Almost anything can bne proved if we are allowed 
thus to pick out two of the possible alternatives which are 
in OUT favour, and argue from these alone. 

A dilemma can often be retorted by producing as 
cedent a dilemma to the contrary effect. Thus an Athe- 
nian mother, according to Aristotle, addressed her son in 
the following words : " Do not enter into public business ; 
for if you say what is just, men will hate you ; and if you 
say what is unjust, the Gods will hate you." To which 
Aristotle suggests the following retort : " 1 ought to enter 
into public affairs ; for if I say what is just, the Gods will 
love me ; and if 1 say what is unjust, men will love me." 

Mansel's Aldrich, App. Note I, on the Hypothetical 
Syllogism. 



LESSON XX. 
LOGICAL FALLACIES. 

In order to acquire a satisfactory knowledge of the rule!" 
of correct thinking, it is essential that we should become 
acquainted with ihe most common kinds of fallacy ; that 
is to say, the modes in which, by neglecting the rules of 
logic, we often fall into erroneous reasoning. In previous 
lessons we have considered, as it were, how to find the 
rigbt road ; it is our task here to ascertain the turnings at 
which we are most liable to lake the wrong road. 

la describing the fallacies I shall follow the order and 
adopt the mode of classification which has been usual 
for the last 3coa years and more, since in fact the great 
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teacher Aristotle first explained the fallacies. According 
to this mode of arrangement fallacies are divided into two 
principal groups, containing the logical and the material 
fallacies. 

I. The lacteal bllftolM are those which occur in the 
mere form of the statement ; or as it is said in the old 
I^in expressions, m liictione, or in voce. It is supposed 
accordingly that fallacies of this kind can be discovered 
without a knowledge of the subject-matter with which the 
argument is concerned. 

3, The ntrterlsl bUodoa, on the contrary, arise out- 
side of the mere verbal statement, or as it is ^\A, extra 
diclioHem; they are concerned consequently with the sub- 
ject of the argument, or in re (in the matter), and camot 
be detected and set right but by those acquainted with 
the subjecL 

The first group of logical fallacies may be further di- 
vided into lh.t purely logical and the semi-logical, and we 
may include in the former class the distinct breaches of 
the syllogistic rules which have already been described. 
Thus we may enumerate as Purely Logical Falladci : 

1. Fallacy of four terms {Qualemio Terntinomm)— 
Breach of Rule I ; 

2. Fallacy of undistributed middle — Breach of Rule 3; 

3. Fallacy of illicit process, of the major or minor 
term— Breach of Rule 4 ; 

4. Fallacy of negative premises — Breach of Rule S ; 
as well as breaches of the 6th rule, to which no distinct 
name has been given. Breaches of the 7th and 3th rules 
may be resolved into the preceding (p. 151), but they 
may also be described as in p. 135. 

The other part of the class of logical fallacies contains 
Seml-Ioclaal failadw, which are six in number, as follows : 
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1. Fallacy of Equivocation. 

2. Fallacy of Amphibology, 

3. Fallacy of Composition. 

4. Fallacy of Division. 

5. Fallacy of Accent 

6. Fallacy of Figure of Speech. 
These I shall describe and illustrate in succession. 

BqnlTooatlOB consists in the same term being used 
in two distinct senses ; any of the three tenns of the syl- 
logism may be subject to this fallacy, but it is usually the 
middle term which is used in one sense in one premise 
and in another sense in the other. In this case it is often 
called thefailacy of ambiguous middle, and when we dis- 
tinguish the two meanings by using other suitable modes 
of expression it becomes apparent that the supposed syl- 
logism contains four terms. The fallacy of equivocation 
may accordingly be considered a disguised fallacy of four 
terms. Thus if a person were to argue that " all criminal 
actions ought to be punished by law ; prosecutions for 
theft are criminal actions; therefore prosecutions for 
theft ought to be punished by law," it is quite apparent 
that the term "criminal action" means totally difTerent 
things in the two premises, and that there is no true 
middle term at all. Often, however, the ambiguity is of 
a subtle and difficult character, so that different opinions 
may be held concerning it Thus we might argue : 

"He who harms another should be punished. He 
who communicates an infectious disease to another per- 
son harms him. Therefore he who communicates an 
infectious disease to another person should be punished." 

This may or may not be held to be a correct a^ument 
according to the kinds of actions we should consider to 
come under the term harm, accotdii^ as we regard negli- 
gence or malice requisite to constitute harm. Many 
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difficult legal questions are of this nature, as for in- 

Nuisances are punishable by law ; 
To keep a noisy dog is a nuisance ; 
To keep a noisy dog is punishable by law. 
The question here would turn upon the degree of 
. nuisance which the law would interfere to prevent Or 

Interference with another man's business is illegal; 
Underselling interferes with another man's business; 
Therefore underselling is illegal 

Here the question turns upon the kind of Merference, 
and it is obvious that underselling is not the kind of in- 
terference referred to in the major premise. 

The Fallacy of AmphUxAog? consists in an ambiguous 
grammatical structure of a sentence, which produces mis- 
conception. A celebrated instance occurs in the prophecy 
of the spirit in Shakspeare's Henry VI. : " The Duke yet 
lives that Henry shall depose," which leaves it wholly 
doubtful whether the Duke shall depose Henry, or Henry 
the Duke. This prophecy is doubtless an imitation of 
those which the ancient oracle of Delphi is reported to 
have uttered ; and it seems that this fallacy was a great 
resource to the oracles who were not confident in their 
own powers of foresight. The Latin language gives great 
scope to misconstructions, because it does not require 
any fixed order for the words of a sentence, and when 
there are two accusative cases with an infinitive verb, it 
may be difficult to tell except from the context which 
comes in regard to sense before the verb. The double 
meaning which may he given to "twice two and three" 
arises from amphit>ology ; it may be 7 or ic^ according 
as we add the 3 after or before multiplying. In the 
careless construction of sentences it is often impossible to 
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tcU to what part any adverb or qualifying clause refers. 
Thus if a person says "I accomplished my business and 
returned the day after," it may be that the business w.ts 
accomplished on the day after as well as the return j but 
it may equally have been finished on the previous day. 
Any ambiguity of this kind may generally be avoided by 
a simple change in the order of the words; as for instance, 
" I accomplished my business, and, on the day after, 
returned." Amphibology may sometimes arise from con- 
fusing the subjects and predicates in a compound sentence, 
as if in " platinum and iron are very rare and useful 
metals " I were to apply the predicate useful to platinum 
and rare to iron, whith is not intended. The word " re- 
spectively" is often used to shew that the reader is not at 
liberty to apply each predicate to each subject. 

The Fallacy of OravMltlon is a special case of equivo- 
cation, arising from the confusion of an universal and a 
collective term. In the premises of a syllogism we may 
afSrm something of a class of things dislributively, that is, 
of each and any separately, and then we may in the con- 
clusion infer the same of the whole put together. Thus we 
may say that " all the angles of a triangle are less than two 
right angles," meaning that any of the an^es is less than 
two right angles ; but we must not infer that all the angles 
put together are less than two right angles. We roust not 
ai^e that because every member of a jury is very likely 
to judge erroneously, the jury as a whole are also very 
likely to judge erroneously j nor that because each of the 
witnesses in a law case is liable to give false or mis- 
taken evidence, no confidence can be reposed in the con- 
current testimony of a number of witnesses. It is by a 
fallacy of Coropiosition that protective duties are still 
sometimes upheld. Because any one or any few trades 
which enjoy protective duties are benefited thereby, it is 
supposed that all trades at once might be benefited sina- 
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larlyj but this is impossible, because the protection of one 
trade by raising prices injures all others. 

The Fallacy of DiTidon is the converse of the pre- 
ceding, and consists in using the middle term col- 
lectively in the major premise but distributiveiy in the 
minor, so that the whole is divided into its parts. Thus 
it might be argued, "All the angles of a triangle are 
(togeflier) equal to two right angles ; ABC is an angle of 
a triat^Ie; therefore ABC is equal to two right angles." 
Or again, "The inhabitants of the town consist of men, 
women and children of all ages ; those who met in the 
Guildhall were inhabitants of the town; therefore they 
consisted of men, women and children of all ages;" or, 
"The judges of the court of appeal cannot misinterpret 
the law; Lord A.B, is a judge of the court of appeal; 
therefore he cannot misinterpret the law." 

The Fallacy of Aac«nt consists in any ambiguity 
arising from a misplaced accent or emphasis thrown upon 
some word of a sentence. A ludicrous instance is liable 
to occur in reading chapter xiii, of the First Book of 
Kings, verse 27, where it is said of the prophet "And he 
spake to his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass. And they 
saddled him." The italics indicate that the word kiiit 
was supplied by the translators of the authorized version, 
but it may suggest a very different meaning. The Com- 
mandment " Thou shall not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour" may be made by a slight emphasis of the 
voice on the last word to imply that we are at liberty to 
bear false witness against other persons. Mr De Morgan 
who remarks this also points out that the erroneous 
quoting of an author, by unfairly separating a word from 
its context or italicising words which were not intended 
to be italicised, gives rise to cases of this fallacy. 

It is curious to observe how many and various may be 
the meanings attributable to the same sentence according 
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as emphasis is thrown upon one word or another. Thus 
the sentence "The study of Logic is not supposed to 
communicate a knowledge of many useful facts," may be 
made to imply that the study of Logic dois communicate 
such a knowledge although it is not supposed to ; or that 
it communicates a knowledge of a few useful facts j or 
that it communicates a knowledge of many useless facts. 
This ambiguity may be explained by considering that if 
you deny a thing to have the group of qualities A,B, C,D, 
the truth of your statement will be satisfied by any one 
quality being absent, and an accented pronunciation will 
often be used to indicate that which the speaker believes 
to be absent. If you deny that a particular fruit is ripe 
and sweet and well-flavoured, it may be unripe and sweet 
and well-flavoured ; or ripe and sour and well-flavour- 
ed; or ripe and sweet and ill-fiavoured j or any two or 
eveirall three qualities may be absent. But if you deny 
it to be ripe and sweet and well-Jiavourtd, the denial 
would be understood to refer to the last quality. Jeremy 
Bentham was so much afraid of being misled by this 
fallacy of accent that he employed a person to read to 
him, as I have heard, who had a peculiarly monotonous 
manner of reading. 

The Fallacy of the FlguM of Bp««cli is tlie sixth and 
last of the semi-logical fallacies, and is of a very trifling 
character. It appears to consist in any grammatical 
mistake or confusion between one part of speech and an- 
other. Aristotle gravely gives the following instance ; 
"Whatever a man walks he tramples on; a man walks 
the whole day; therefore he tramples on the day." Here 
an adverbial phrase is converted into a noun object. 






LESSON XXI. 

MATERIAL FALLACIES. 

The Material fallacies are nextto be considered; and their 
importance is very great, although it is not easy to 
illustrate them by brief examples. There are altogether 
n kinds of such fallacies enumerated by Aristotle and 
d by subsequent logicians, as follows ; 

1. The Fallacy of Accident 

2. The Converse Fallacy of Accident. 

3. The Irrelevant Conclusion. 

4. The Petitio Principii. 

5. The Fallacy of the Consequent or Non sequitur. 

6. The False Cause, 

7. The Fallacy of Many Questions. 

Of these the two first are conveniently described to- 
gether. The fallacy of acddeat consists in arguing erro- 
neously from a seuaral rule to a spedal aaM, where a 
certain accidental circumstance renders the rule inappli- 
cable. The converse fallacy consists in arguing tzma a 
Epedal COM to a general ons. This latter fallacy is usu- 
ally described by the Latin phrase a dicto sicuitduin quid 
ad dictum iimpiicitir, meaning "from a statement under 
a condition to a statement sitnply or without that con- 
dition," Mr De Morgan has remarked in his very inte- 
resting Chapter on Fallacies* that we ought to add a 
third fallacy, which would consist in arguing from one 
special case to another special case. 

• Formal Logic, Cbapler XIIL 
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I will try by a few examples to illustrate these kinds of 
fitUacy, but much difficulty is often encountered in saying 
to which of the three any particular example is best re- 
ferred. A most ancient example repeated in almost every 
logical hand-book is as follows ; "What you bought yes- 
terday you eat to-day ; you bought raw meat yesterday ; 
therefore you eat raw meat to-day." The assertion in the 
conclusion is made of meat with the accidental quality of 
rawness added, where the first premise evidently speaks of 
the substance of the meat without regard to its accidental 
condition. This then is a case of the converse fallacy. 
If it is argued again ihat because wine acts as a poison 
wben used in excess it is always a poison, we fall into the 
same fallacy. 

It would be a case of the direct fallacy of accident 
to infer that a magistrate is justified in using his power 
to forward his own religious views, because every man 
has a right to inculcate his own opinions. Evidently 
a magistrate as a man has the rights of other men, but 
in his capacity of a magistrate he is distinguished from 
other men, and be must not infer of his special powers 
in this respect what is only true of his rights as a 
man. For another instance take the following : " He who 
thrusts a knife into another person should be punished ; 
a 3ui^[eon in operating does so; therefore he should be 
punished." Though the fallacy of this is absurdly 
manifest, it is not so manifest how we are to classify the 
error. We may for instance say that as a general rule 
whoever stabs or cuts another is to be punished unless it 
can be shewn to have been done under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, as by a duly qualified surgeon acting for the 
good of the person. In this case the example belongs to 
the direct fallacy of accident. In another view we might 
interpret the first premise to mean the special case of 
thrusting a knife mfdicumsly; to argue from that to the 
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case of a surgeon would be to infer from one ^lecial case 
to another ■pecial case. 

It is undoubtedly true that to give to beggars promotes 
mendicancy and causes evil ; but if we interpret this to 
mean that assistance is never to be given to those who 
solicit it, we fall into the converse fallacy of accident, 
inferring of all who solicit alms what is only true of those 
who sohcit alms as a profession. Similarly it is a very 
good rule to avoid lawsuits and quarrels, but only as a 
general rule, since there frequently arise circumstances 
in which resort to the law is a plain duty. Almost all 
the difficulties which we meet in matters of law and 
moral duty arise from the impossibilily of always ascer- 
taining exactly to what cases a legal or moral rule does 
or does not extend ; hence the inteimuiable differences 
of opinion, even among the judges of the land. 

The Third Material Fallacy is that of the bMlcmat 
Oonolniloa, technically called the Ignoratio Elenehi, or 
literally Ignorance of the Refutation. It consists in 
arguing to the wrong point, or proving one thing in such 
a manner that it is supposed to be something else that is 
proved. Here again it would be difficult to, adduce con- 
cise eiramples, because the fallacy usually occurs in the 
course of long harangues, where the multitude of words 
and figures leaves room for confusion of thou^t and 
forgetful ness. This fallacy is in fact the great tiesource of 
those who have to support a weak case. It is not un- 
known in the legal profession, and an attorney for the 
defendant in a lawsuit is said to have handed to 
the barrister his brief marked, " N-o case ; abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney." Whoever thus uses what is known as 
argumenlum ad kontinem, that is an argument which 
rests, not upon the merit of the case, but the character or 
position of those engaged in it, commits this fallacy. If 
a man is accused of a crime it is no answer to say that 
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the prosecutor is as bad. If a great change in the law is 
proposed in Parliament, it is an Irrelevant Conclusion to 
argue thai the proposer is not the right man to bring it 
forward. Everyone who gives advice lays himself open 
to the retort that he who preaches ought to practise, or 
that those who live in glass houses ought not to throw 
stones. Nevertheless there is no necessary connection 
between the character of the person giving advice and 
the goodness of the advice. 

The argumentum ad populum is another form of 
Irrelevant Conclusion, and consists in addressing ai^U' 
ments to a body of people calculated to excite their feel- 
ings and prevent them from forming a dispassionate 
judgment upon the matter in hand. It is the great 
weapon of rhetoricians and demagogues. 

Patttto mnoWl is a familiar name, and the nature of 
the fallacy it denotes is precisely expressed in the phrase 
begging the question. Another apt name for the fallacy is 
circulus ia probanda, or "a circle in the proof." It con- 
sists in taking the conclusion itself as one of the premises 
of an argument Of course the conclusion of a syllogism 
must always be contained or implied in the premises, but 
only when those premises are combined, and are dis- 
tinctly different assertions from the conclusion. Thus in 
the syllt^m, 



the conclusion is proved by being deduced from two 
prc^sitions, neither of which is identical with it ; but if 
the truth of one of these premises itself depends upon 
the foEowing syllogism, 

CisS, 
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it is plain that we attempt to prove a. proposition by itself, 
which is as reasonable as attempting to support a body 
upon jtsel£ It is not easy to illustrate this kind of fal- 
lacy by examples, because it usually occurs in long argu- 
ments, and especially in wordy metaphysical writings. 
We are very likely to fall into it however when we employ 
a mixture of Saxon and Latin or Greek words, so as to 
apipear to prove one proposition by another which is 
really the same expressed, in different terms, as in the 
following; "Consciousness must be immediate cognition 
of an object ; for I cannot be said really to know a thing 
unless my mind has been affected by the thing itself." 

In the use of the disjunctive syllogism this fallacy is 
likely to happen ; for by enumerating only those alterna- 
tives which favour one view and forgetting the others it is 
easy to prove anything. An instance of this occurs in the 
celebrated sophism by which some of the ancient Greek 
philosophers proved that motion was impiossible. For, 
said they, a moving body must move either in the place 
where it is or the place where it is not ; now it is absurd 
that a body can be where it is not, and if it moves it can- 
not be in the place where it is; therefore it cannot move 
at all. The error arises in the assumption of a premise 
which begs the question ; the fact of course is that the 
body moves between the place "where it is at one moment 
nHd the place wkere it is at the next moment. 

Jeremy Bentham however pointed out that the use 
even of a single name may imply a Fctitio Principii. 
Thus in a Church assembly or synod, where a discussion 
is taking place as to whether a certain doctrine should be 
condemned, it would be a Petitio Principii to argue that 
the doctrine is heresy, and therefore it ought to be con- 
demned. To assert that it is heresy is to beg the question, 
because every one understands by heresy a doctrine 
which is to be condemned. Similarly in Parliament a. 
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bill is often opposed on the ground that it is unconstitu- 
tional and therefore ought to be rejected ; but as no 
precise definition can be given of what is or is not con- 
stitutional, it means htUe more than that the measure is 
distasteful to the opponent. Names which are used in 
this fallacious manner were aptly called by Bentham 
Qfiestum-btgging Epithets. In like manner we beg the 
question when we oppose any change by saying that it is 
un-EHgiisk. 

The Panmar of tha OooMKnamt is better understood 
by the familiar phrase non sequiiur. We may apply 
this name to any argument which is of so loose and 
inconsequent a character that no one can discover any 
c<^^ncy in it. It thus amounts to hitle more than the 
assertion of a conclusion which has no connection with 
the premises. Prof. Dc Morgan gives as an eitample 
the following: "Episcopacy is of Scripture origin; the 
Church of England is the only episcopal Church in Eng- 
land ; ergo, the Church established is the Church that 
should be supported." 

By the Fallacy of the Talw Oaiue I denote that which 
has generally been referred to by the Latin phrase noK 
causa pro causA. In this fallacy we assume that one 
thing is the cause of another without any sufficient 
grounds. A change in the weather is even yet attributed 
to the new moon or full moon which had occurred shortly 
before, although it has been demonstrated over and over 
again that the moon can have no such effect In former 
centuries any plague or other public calamity which fol- 
lowed the appearance of a comet or an eclipse was 
considered to be the result of it. The Latin phrase ^lu/ 
hw trgo propter hoc {after this and therefore in conse- 
quence of this) exactly describes the character of these 
fallacious conclusions. Though we no longer dread signs 
and omens, yet we often enough commit the fallacy; as 
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when we assume that all the prospierity of England is the 
result of the national character, forgetting that the plenti- 
ful coal in the country and its maritime position have 
contributed to our material wealth. It is no doubt equally 
fallacious to attribute no importance to national character, 
and to argue that because England has in past centuries 
misgoverned Ireland all the present evils of Ireland are 
due to that misgovemment. 

Lastly there Is the somewhat trivial YtSSitsj at lUny 
QnMtlona, which is committed by those who so combine 
two or three questions into one that no true answer can 
be given to them. J cannot think of a better example 
than the vulgar pleasantry of asking, " Have you left off 
beating your mother?" Questions equally as unfair are 
constantly asked by barristers examining witnesses in a 
court of justice, and no one can properly be required to 
answer Yes or No to every question which may be ad- 
dressed to him. As Aristotle says, "Several qucsdons 
put as one should be at once decomposed into their 
several parts. Only a single question admits of a single 
answer; so that neither several predicates of one subject, 
nor one predicate of several subjects, but only one predi- 
cate of one subject, ought to be affirmed or denied in a 

Bead Prof, de Morgan's excellent and amusing Chapter 

on Fallacies, Formal Logic, Ch. XiII. 
Whately's remarks on Fallacies, Elements of Logic, 

Book III., are often very original and acute. 



LESSON XXIt. 

THE QUANTIFICATION OF THE PREDICATE. 

The syllogism has been explained in the preceding three 
lessons almost exactly in the form in which it has been 
taught for more than two thousand years. Just as Geo- 
metry has been taught in the way and order first adopted 
by the ancient Greek writer Euclid, SO Logic has been 
taught nearly as Aristotle taught it about the year 335 B.C, 

But within the last few years teachers have at last 
come to the conclusion in England that Euclid's ideas of 
Geometry are not as perfect as could be desired. During 
the last 30 or 40 years also it has been gradually made 
apparent that Aristotle's syllogism is not an absoluteljr 
perfect system of logical deduction. In fact, certain 
eminent writers, especially Sir William Hamilton, Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, Archbishop Thomson and Dr Boole, 
have shewn that we need to make improvements from the 
very basis of the science; 

This reform in Logic is called by the somewhat mys- 
terious name of the qnuHUoaUon itf the predicate, but 
the reader who has found no insuperable difficulty in 
the preceding lessons need not fear one here. To quan- 
tify the predicate is simply to state ■whether the ■whole or 
the part only of the predicate agrees ■with or differs from 
the subject. In this proposition, 

" All metals are elements," 
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the subject is quantified, but the predicate is not ; we 
know that all metals are elements, but the proposition 
does not distinctly assert whether metals make the whole 
of the elements or noL In the quantified proposition 

"All metals are some elements," 
the little word some expresses clearly that in reality the 
metals farm only a part of the elements. Aristotle avoid- 
ed the use of any mark of quantity by assuming, as we 
have seen, that all atHrmative propositions have a par- 
ticular predicate, like the example just given ; and that 
only negative propositions have a distributed or universal 
predicate. The fact however is that he was entirely in 
error, and thus excluded from his system an infinite 
number of affirmative propositions which are universal 
in both terms. It is true that — 
"All equilateral triangles are a// equiangular trian^es," 
but this proposition could not have appeared in his system 
except in the mutilated form— 

"All equilateral triangles are equiangular." 
Such a proposition as 

"IvOndan is the capital of England," 
or " Iron is the cheapest metal," 

had no proper place whatever in his syllogism, since both 
terms are singular and identical widi each Other, and 
both are accordingly universal. 

As soon as we allow the quantity of the predicate to 
be stated the forms of reasoning become much simplified. 
We may first consider the process of conversion. In our 
lesson on the subject it was necessary to distinguish be- 
tween conversion by limitation and simple conversion. 
But now one single process of tlinvla coavertlon is suffi- 
cient for all kinds of propositions. Thus the quantified 
proposition of the form A, 

"All metals are some dement;.," 
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is simply converted into 

" Some elements are all metals." 
The particular affirmative proposition 

" Some metals are some brittle substances " 
becomes by mere transposition of terms 

" Some briltle substances are some metals." 
The particular negative proposition 

" Some men are not (any) trustworthy persons" 
is also converted simply into 

" Not any trustworthy persons are some men," 
though the result may appear less satisfactory in this form 
than in the affirmative form, as follows, 

" Some men are some not- trustworthy persons," 
converted simply into 

" Some not -trustworthy persons are some men." 
The universal negative proposition B is converted 
simply as before, and finally we have a new affirmative 
proposition universal both in subject and predicate ; as in 

"All equilateral triangles are all equiangular triangles," 
which may obviously be converted simply into 
"All equiangular triangles are all equilateral triangles." 
This doubly universal affirmative proposition is of 
most frequent occurrence; as in the case of all definitions 
and singular propositions ; I may give as instances 
"Honesty is the best policy," "The greatest truths are 
the simplest truths," "Virtue alone is happiness below," 
*' Self-exaltation is the fool's paradise." 

When affirmative proposidons are expressed in the 
quantified form all immediate inferences can be readily 
drawn from them by this one rule, that -whate-ver -we do 
luitk one term vie should do iiiith the other term. Thus 
from the doubly universal proposition, "Honesty is the 
best policy," we infer that "what is not the best policy is 
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not hmesty," and also " what is not honesty is not the best 
policy." From this proposition in fact we can draw two 
MBtt^KMdtlvM; but the reader will carefully remember 
that from the ordinary unquantified proposition A we 
can only draw one contrapositive (see p, 84), Thus if 
"metals are elements" we must not say that "what arc 
not metals are not elements." But if we quantify the 
predicate thus, "All metals are sofxe elements," we may 
infer that " what are not metals are not some elements." 
Immediate inference by added determinant and complex 
conception can also be applied in eiiher direction to 
quantified propositions without fear of the errors noticed 
in pp. 86-7. 

It is clear that in admitting the mark of quantity before 
the predicate we shall double the number of propositions 
which must be admitted into the syllogism, because the 
predicate of each of the four propositions A, ^ I, may- 
be' either universal or particular. Thus we arrive at a list 
of eight conceivable kinds of propositions, which are 
stated in the following table. 



U All X is all Y. 1 

I Some X is some Y. I A 

A All X is some Y. \ p 

T SomeJ^isall Y. > 



Affirmative 
opoiitiens. 



No .Y is (any) Y. 

Some X is not some Y. \ Negative 



i 



1 No X is some Y. i pvposiliims. 

O SomeA'isr "" 

The letters X and Y are used to stand for any subject 
and predicate respectively, and the reader by substitnting 
various terms can easily make propositions of each kind. 
The symbolic letters on the left-hand side were prc^msed 
by Archbishop Thomson as a convenient mode of refer- 
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nng to each of the eight propositions, and are very 
suitably chosen. The doubly universal affirmative pro- 
p>osition is called U; the simple converse of A is called 
T ; the Creek letter i| {Eta, £) is applied to the proposi- 
tion obtained by changing the universal predicate of X 
into a particular predicate; and the Greek ■ ifimega, d) 
is applied to the proposition similarly determined from O. 
All these eight propositions are employed by Sir W. Ha- 
milton, but Archbishop Thomson considers that two of 
them, i| and ■, are never really used. It is rematkable 
that a complete table of the above eight proprositions was 
given by Mr George Bentham in a work called Outline 
of a New System 0/ Logic, published in 1827, several 
years previous to the earliest of the logical publications of 
Sir W. Hamilton. But Mr Bentham considered that some 
of the propositions are hardly to be distinguished from 
others; as T from A, of which it is 'the simple conversei or 
i| from 0. 

The employment even of the additional two proposi- 
tions V and T introduced by Thomson much extends 
the list of possible syllogisms, making them altogether 63 
in number, without counting the fourth figure, which is 
not employed by Hamilton and Thomson. When the 
whole eight propositions are admitted into use we are 
obliged to extend the list of possible syllogisms so as to 
contain 12 affirmative and 24 negative moods in each of 
the three first figures. The whole of these moods are 
conveniently stated in the table on the next page, given by 
Archbishop Thomson at p. 1 88 of his Laivs of Thought. 

Sir W, Hamilton also devised a curious system of 
notation for exhibiting all the moods of the syllogism in a 
clear manner. He always employed the letter M to denote 
the middle term of the syllogism, and the two letters C 
and r (the Greek capital letter Gamma) for the two 
terms appearing in the conclusion. The copula of the 
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TabU ef Moods of the Syllogism. 





First Figure. 


Second Fig, 


Third Figure, 




Affirm, 


Neg. 


Affirm. 1 N^. 


Affirm. 


N^. 


i 


uuu 


EUE 
UEE 


UUU 


EUE 
UEE 


UUU 


EUE 
UEE 


a 


AYI 


,Y» 
AOo 


YYI 


0V« 
Y0« 


AAI 


,A» 

A,™ 


iii 


AAA 


,A, 

Ai,., 


YAA 


OAi, 
Y,, 


AYA 


,Y, 
AO7 


iv 


YYY 


OYO 
YOO 


AYY 


,Y0 
AOO 


YAY 


OAO 
Y,0 


^' 


All 


7l» 

A»« 


YIl 


OU 


AH 


,I„ 

A»M 


vi 


lYI 


»Y« 


lYl 


»Y« 


lAI 


»A« 
If,. 


vii 


UYY 


EYO 
UOO 


UYY 


EYO 
UOO 


UAY 


EAO 

u,o 


viii 


AUA 


AE, 


VUA 


ou, 

YE, 


AUA 


,U, 
AE, 


ix 


UAA 


EAE 


UAA 


EAE 


UYA 


EYE 

UO, 


" 


YUY 


OUO 

VEE 


AUY 


,uo 

AEE 


Y UY 


OUO 

YEE 


xi 


UII 


EIO 


UII 


EIO 
U*>i» 


UII 


EIO 

U<»» 


xii 


lUI 




,., 


bU» 

IE, 


lUI 


• u. 

IE, 



proposition was indicated by i 
the subject ; thus C ^mi^^^~— 
To indicate the quantity of the t 



lire thickened towards 
- M means that " C'xiM" 
mis Hamilton inserteda 
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colon (:) between the tenn and the copula when the 
quantity is universal, and a comma (,) when the quantity 
is particular. Thus we readily express the following 
affirmative propositions. ■ 

C : ■ , M All (7s are some JlTa (A) 

C : Mi^^_— : M AH C's are all OPi (U) 

C : ^ — , M Some C's are some iV's (I) 
and so on. Any affirmative proposition can be converted 
into the corresponding negative proposition by drawing a 
stroke through the line denoting the copula, as in the 
following — 

C , ^^^^^-~ : M Some C is not any M (O) 
C ,mamJ^^ ,M Some C is not some ^U* (a) 

Any syllogism can be represented by placing ^ the 
middle term in the centre and connecting it on each side 
with the other terms. The copula representing the con- 
clusion can then be placed below ; Barbara is expressed 
as follows — 



The negative mood Celarent is similarly- 
Cesare in the second figure is thus represented— 



■+■ 



Sir W. Hamilton also proposed a new law or supreme 
canon of the syllogism by which the validity of all forms 
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of the syllogism might be tested. This was stated in the 
following words: "What worse relation of subject and 
predicate subsists between either of two terms and a 
common third term, with which both are related, and one 
at least positively so— that relation subsists between these 
two terms themselves." 

By a worse relation, Sir William means that a negative 
relation is worse than an affirmative and a particular than 
a universal. This canon thus expresses the rules that if 
there be a negative premise the conclusion must be nega- 
tive, and if there be a particular premise the conclusion 
must be particular. Special canons were also developed 
for each of the three figures, but in thus rendering the' 
system complex the advant^es of the quantitied form of 
proposition seem to be lost. 

Prof. De Morgan also discovered the advantages of 
the quantified predicate, and invented a system ditfering 
greatly from that of Sir W. Hamilton. It is fully ex- 
plained in his Formal Logic, The Syllabus of a new 
System of Logic, and various impoitanC memoirs on the 
Syllogism in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, In these works is also given a com- 
plete explanation of the " Numerically Definite Syllogism." 
Mr De Morgan pointed out that two particular premises 
may often give a valid conclusion provided that the 
actual quantities of the two terms are stated, and when 
added together exceed the quantity of the middle tenn. 
Thus if the majority of a public meeting vote for the Gm 
resolution, and a majority also vote for the second, it 
follows necessarily that some who voted for the first voted 
also for the second. The two majorities added together 
exceed the whole number of the meeting, so that they 
could not consist of entirely different people. They may 
indeed consist of exactly the same people ; but all that 
ve can deduce from the premises is that the excess of the 



.ogle 
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two majorities added together over the number of the 
meeting must have voted in favour of each resolution. 
This kind of inference has fay Sir W. Hamilton been 
said to depend on ultra-total distribution; and the name 
of PbmtlT* nnipodtioDi has been proposed for all those 
which give a distinct idea of the frdctioa or number of the 
subject involved in the assertion. 

T. Spencer Baynes, Essay on tke new Analytic of 

Logical Forms; Edinburgh, 1 8 jo. 
Prof. Bowea's Treatise en Logic or the Laws of Pure 

Thought, Cambridge, U. S. 1866 (Trubner and 

Co.) gives a full and excellent account of Hamilton's 

Logic 



LESSON XXIII. 

BOOLE'S SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 

It would not in the least be possible to give in an ele- 
mentary work a notion of the system of indirect inference 
first discovered by the late Dr Boole, the Professor of 
Mathematics at the Queen's College, Cork This system 
was founded as mentioned in the last lesson upon the 
Quantification of the Predicate, but Dr Boole regarded 
Xjo^z as a branch of Mathematics, and believed that be 
could arrive at every possible inference by the principles 
of algebra. The process as actually employed by him 
is very obscure and difficult; and hardly any attempt to 
introduce it into elementary text-books of Logic has yet 
been made. 

I have been able to arrive at exactly the same results 
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as Dr Boole unthout the use of any mathematics;, and 
though the very simple process which 1 am going to 
describe can hardly be said to be strictly Dr Boole's 
logic, it is yet very similar to it and can prove everything 
that Dr Boole proved. This KetliAd of Indlraot InlWeiiea 
is founded upon Ihe three primary Laws of Thought 
stated in Lesson xiv., and the reader who may have 
thought them mere useless truisms will perhaps be sur- 
prised to find how extensive and elegant a system of 
deduction may be derived from them. 

The law of excluded middle enables us to assert that 
anything must either have a given quality or must have it 
not. Thus if iron be Ihe thing, and cofnbuslibility the 
quality, anyone must see that 

"Iron is either combustible or incombustible." 
This division of alternatives may be repeated as often 
as we like. Thus let Book be the class of things to be di- 
vided, and English and Scientific two qualities. Then any 
book must he either English or not English; again an 
English book must be either Scientific or not Scientific, 
and the same may be said of books which are not English. 
Thus we can at once divide books into four classes — 

Books, English and Scientific. 

Books, English and not- Scientific. 

Books, not-English and Scientific. 

Books, not-English and not- Scientific. 
This is what we may call an ntluiniUTe diTliloii of the 
class Books ; for there is no possible book which does 
not fall into one division or other of these four, on 
account of the simple reason, that if it does not fall into 
any of the three first it must fall into the last. The pro- 
cess can be repeated without end, as long as any new 
circumstance can be suggested as the ground of division. 
Thus we might divide each class again according as the 
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books are octavo or not octavo, bound or unbound, pub* 
lished in London or elsewhere, and so on. We shajl call 
this process of twofold division, which is really the pro- 
cess of Dichotomy mentioned in p. 107, the tereloptMut 
of a tKm, because it enables us always to develope the 
utmost number of alternatives which need be considered. 
As a general rule it is not likely that all the alterna- 
tives thus unfolded or developed can exist, and the next 
point is to ascertain how many do or may exist The Law 
of Contradiction asserts that nothing can combine con- 
tradictory attributes or qualities, and if we meet with any 
term which is thus ■dToimtndlatarT we are authorized at 
once to strike it out of the list Now consider our old 
example of a syllogism : 

Iron is a metal ; 

All metals are elements ; 

Therefore iron is an element, 
We can readily prove this conclusion by the indirect 
method. For if we develope the term iron, we have four 
alternatives ; thu^— 

Iron, metal, element. 

Iron, metal, not-element. 

Iron, not-metal, element. 

Iron, not-metal, not-element. 
But if we compare each of these alternatives with the 
premises of the syllogism, it will be apparent that several 
of them are incapable of existing. Iron, we are informed, 
is a metaL Hence no class of things "iron, not-metal" 
can exist Thus we are enabled by the first premise to 
strike out both of the last two alternatives which combine 
iron and not-metal. The second alternative, a^in, com- 
bines metal and not-element ; but as the second premise 
informs us that "all metals are dements," it must be 
struck out. There remains, then, only one alternative 
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which is capable of existing if the premises be true, and as 
there cannot conceivably be more alternatives than those 
considered, it follows demonslratively that iron occurs 
only in combination with the qualities of metal and ele- 
ment, or, in btief, that it is an element 

We can, however, prove not only the ordinary syllo- 
gistic conclusion, but any other conclusion which can be 
drawn from the same premises ; the syllogistic conclusion 
is in fiict only one out of many which can usually be ob- 
tained from given premises. Suppose, for instance, that 
we wish to know what is the nature of the term or class 
not-element, so far as we can Icam it from the premises 
just considered. We can develope the alternatives of this 
terni, just as we did those of iron, and get ttie following^^ 

Not-element, iron, metal. 

Not-element, ironj not-metal. 

Not-eleinent, not-iron, metaL 

Not-element, not-iron, noi-metaL 
Compare these combinations as before with the premises. 
The first it is easily seen cannot exist,- because al! metals 
are elements ; for the same reason the third cannot exist ; 
the second is likewise excluded, because iron is a metal 
and cannot exist in combination with the qualities of not- 
Inetal. Hence there remains only one combination to 
represent the class desired— namely, 

Not-element, not-iron, nol-mefaL 
Thus we learn from the premises that every not-ele- 
ment is not a metal and is not iron. 

As another example of this kind of deductive process 
I will take a case of the Disjunctive Syllogism, in the ne- 
gative mood^ as follows : — 

A fungus b either plant or animal, 
A fungus is not an animal ) 
-Therefqre it is a plant- 
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Now if we develope all the possible ways in which 
fungus, plant and animal can be combined together, we 
obtain for the tenn fungus — 

{1} Fungus, plant, animal. 

{2) Fungus, plant, not-animal 

(3) Fungus, not-plant, animal. 

(4) Fungus, not-plant, not-animal. 

Of these however the 4th cannot exist because by 
the premise a fungus must be a plant, or if not a plant an 
ajiimaL The tst and 3rd igain cannot exist because the 
minor premise infonns lis that a fungus is not an animal 
There remains then only the second combination, 

Fungus, plant, not-animal, 
from which we learn the Syllogistic conclusion that 
" a fungus is a plant." 

The chief exceUence of this mode of deduction consists 
in the fact that it is not restricted to any definite series 
of forms like the syllogism, but is applicable, without any 
additional rules, to all kinds of propositions or problems 
which can be conceived and stated. There may be any 
number of premises^ and they may contain any number of 
terms ; all we have to do to obtain any possible inference 
is to develope the term required into all its alternatives 
and then to examine how many of these agrecwith the pre- 
mises. What remain after this examination necessarily 
form the description of the term. The only inconvenience 
of the method is that, as the number of terms increases, 
the number of alternatives to be examined increases very 
rapidly, and it soon becomes tedious to write them allout. 
This work may be abbreviated if we substitute single 
letters to stand for the terms, somewhat as in algebra; 
thus we may takev4, B, C, D, &c., to stand for the aflirm- 
ative terms, and a, b, c, d, &c., for the corresponding nega- 
tive ones. Let us take as a first example the premises — 
13—3 
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Organic substance is either vegetable or animal. 
Vegetable substance consists mainly of carbon, hydrogen, 

and nitrogen. 
Animal substance consists mainly of carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen. 

It would take a long time to write out all the combi- 
nations of the four terms occurring in the above; but if 
we substitute letters as follows — 
A = organic substance, 
J^veget^Ie substance, 
C— animal substance, 

Z^— consisting mainly of carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, 
we can readily represent all the combinations which can 
belong to the term A, 

(i) ASCD AbCD (5) 

(2) ABCd AbCd (6) 

(3) AScD AbcD (7) 
{4) ABcd Abed (8) 

Now the premises amount to the statements, that 
A must be either 5 or C, 
B must be D, 
C must be A 
The combinations (7) and (8) are inconsistent with the 
first premise ; the combinations (s) and (4) with the second 
premise; and (6) is inconsistent with the third premise. 
There remain only, 

ABCD 

ABcD 

AbCD. 

Whence we leara at once that "organic substance [A) 

always consists mainly of carbon, hydrogen and nitrogen," 
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because it always occurs in connexion with D. The reader 
may perhaps notice that the term ABCD implies that or- 
ganic substance may be both vegetable (£) and animal (C), 
If the first i^iemise be interpreted as meaning that this \s 
not possible, of course this combination should also be 
struck out It is an unsettled point whether the alter- 
natives of a disjunctive proposition can coexist or not 
(see p. 166), but I much prefer the opinion that they 
can; and as a matter of fact it is quite likely that there 
exist very simple kinds of living beings, which cannot be 
distinctly asserted to be vegetable only or animal only, 
but partake of the nature of each. 

As a more complicated problem to shew the powers of 
this system, lei us consider the premises which were 
treated by Dr Boole in his Laws of Thought, p. 135, as 
follows : 

" Similar figures consist of all whose corresponding 
angles are equal, and whose corresponding sides are 
proportional. 

Triangles whose corresponding angles are equal have 
their corresponding sides proportional ; and via versd. 

Triai^les whose corresponding sides are proportional 
have their corresponding angles equal." 

Now if we take our symbol letters as follows : 
A ^similar figure, 
5= triangle, 

C— having corresponding angles equal, 
ZJ^having corresponding sides proportional, 
the premises will be seen to amount to the statements that 

A is identical with CD, 
and that 

BC is identical with BD; 
in other words, all A'i ought to be Ci?s, CD's ought to 
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be A% all BCs ought to be ED'S and all Biy% ought to 
\xBCs. 

The possible combinations in which the letters may he 
united are 16 in number and are shewn in the following 

table : 



ABCD 


aBCD 


ABCd 


aBCd 


ABcD 


oBcD 


ABcd 


aScd 


A 6 CD 


abCD 


AbCd 


abCd 



Comparing each of these combinations with the premises 
we see that ABCd, ABcD, ABcd, and others, are to be 
struck out because every A is also to be CD. The com- 
binations oBCD and abCD are struck out because every 
Ci7 should also be A. Again, aBCd is inconsistent with 
the condition that every BC is also to be BD\ and it 
the reader carefully follows out the same process of ex- 
amination, there will remain only six combinations, which 
agree with all the premises, thus — 

ABCD aScd 

AbCD abCd 

alcD 

abed 
From these combinations we can draw any description 
we like of the classes of things agreeing with the premises. 
The class A or similar figures is represented by only two 
combinations or alternatives ; the negative class a or 
dissimilar figures, by four combinations, whence we may 
draw the following conclusion: "Dissimilar figures con 
sist of all triangles which have not their correspondini; 
angles equal, and sides proportional {aBcd), and of all 
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figures, not being triai^les, which have either their angles 
equal and sides not proportional {abCd], or their cor- 
responding sides proportional and angles not equal 
{abcD), or neither their corresponding angles equal nor 
corresponding sides proportional {nicd)." 

In performing this method of inference it is soon seen 
to proceed in a very simple mechanical manner, and the 
only inconvenience is the large number of alternatives or 
combinations to be examined. I have, therefore, devised 
several modes by which the labour can be decreased ; 
the simplest of these consists in engraving the series 
of 16 combinations on the opposite page, which occur 
over and over again in problems, with larger and smaller 
sets, upon a common writing slate, so that the excluded 
ones may be readily struck out with a common slate 
pencil, and yet the series may be employed again for any 
future logical question. A second device, which I have 
called the "Logloal atiBciia," is constructed by printing the 
letters upon slips of wood furnished with pins, contrived 
so that any part or class of the combinations can be 
p:cked out mechanically with very little trouble ; and q 
logical problem is thus solved by the hand, rather than 
by the head. More recently however I have reduced the 
system to a completely mechanical form, and have thus 
embodied the whole of the indirect process of inference 
in what may be called a Logleta Kacliliis. In the front 
of the machine are seen certain moveable wooden rods 
carrying the set of 16 combinations of letters which are 
seen on the preceding page. At the foot are 21 keys like 
those of a piano; eight keys towards the left hand aro 
marked with the letters A, a, B, b, C, c, D, d, and are 
intended to represent these terms when occurring in the 
subject of a proposition. Eight other keys towards the 
right hand lepresent iho same letters or terms when oc- 
curring in the predicate. Ihe copula of a proposition is 
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reprcKiited by a key in the middle of the series ; the full 
stop by one to the extreme right, while there are two other 
keys which serve for the disjunctive conjunction or, ac- 
cording as it occurs in subject or predicate; Now if the 
letters be taken to stand for the tenns of a sylkigism or 
any other logical argument, and the keys of the instru- 
ment be pressed exactly in the order corresponding to the 
words of the premises, the i6 combinations wilT be so 
selected and arranged thereby that at the end only the 
possible combinations will remain in view. Any question 
can then be asked of the machine, and an infallible answer 
will be obtained from the combinations remaining. The 
internal construction of the machine is such, therefore, as 
actually to perform the work of inference which, in Dr 
Boole's system, was performed by a very complicated 
mathematical calculation. It should be added, that there 
is one remaining key to the extreme left which has the 
effect of obliterating all previous operations and restoring 
all the combinations to their original place, so that the 
machine is then ready for the perfonnance of any new 
problem. 

An account of this logical machine may be found in 
the Proceidiags of the Royal Society for Jan. 20th, 1 870, 
the machine having on that day been exhibitedin action to 
the Fellows of the Society. The principles of the method 
of inference here described are more completely stated in 
The SubstUutioH of Similars*, and the Pure Logic\,1^^vA^ 
I published in the years 1869 and 1864. I may add, that 
the first-named of these works contains certain views as 
to the real nature of the process of inference which I do 

* The Subsliluiian of Similars, Sk tnu FrineMt ef Reason- 
iHg, dfrivei front a modificalioH tf AriitolUt Dicbait. Mac- 
millao and Co. 1869. 

+ Pure Logit, er tie Lfgii af QHality i^rt fivm QmMify,&V. 
Edward Stanford, during Cross. 
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not think it desirable to introduce into an elementary woHc 
like the present, on account of their speculative character. 
The process of inference, on the other hand, which 1 have 
derived from Boole's system is of so self-evident a charac- 
ter, and is so clearly proved to be true by its reduction to 
a mechanical form, that 1 do not hesitate to bring it to the 
reader's notice. 

George Boole, Mathematical Analysii of Logic, 1S47. 
An Investigation of tke Laws of Thought London, 
Walton and Maberly, 1854, 



LESSON XXIV. 

ON METHOD, ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 

It has been held by many writers on Logic that, in addi- 
tion to the three parts of logical doctrine which treat 
successively of Terms, Propositions and Syllogisms, there 
was a fourth part, which treats of method. Just as the 
doctrine of Judgment considers the arranging of terms 
and their combination into Propositions, and the doc- 
trine of Syllogism considers the arranging of propositions 
that they may form arguments, so there should in like 
manner be a fourth part, called Method, which should 
govern the arrangement of syllogisms and their combina- 
tion into a complete discourse. HMhod is accordingly 
defined as consisting in such a disposition of tkt parts of 
a discourse that the whole may be most easily iateUigible. 
The celebrated Peter Ramus, who perished in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, first proposed to make 
method in this manner a part of the science of Logic ; but 
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it may well be doubted whether any definite set of rules 
or principles can be given to guide us in the arrangement 
of arguments. Every different discourse must consist of 
arguments arranged in accordance with the peculiar nature 
of the subject ; and no general rules can be given for treat- 
ing things which are infinitely various in the mode of treat- 
ment required. Accordingly the supposed general rules 
of method are no better than truisms, that is, they tell us 
nothing more than we must be supposed to know before- 
hand. Thus, we are instructed in composing any dis- 
course to be careful that — 

1, Nothing should be wanting or redundant. 

2. The separate parts should agree with each other. 

3, Nothing should be treated unless it is suitable to 
the subject or purpose. 

4. The separate parts should be connected by suit- 
able transitions. 

But it is evident that the whole difficulty consists in 
deciding what is wanting or redundant, suitable or con- 
sistent. Rules of this kind simply tell us to do what we 
ought to do, without defining what that is. 

There exist nevertheless certain general modes of 
treating any subject which can be clearly distinguished, 
and should be well understood by the logical student 
Logic cannot teach him exactly how and when to use 
each kind of method, but it can teach him the natures 
and powers of the methods, so that he will be more likely 
to use them rightly. We must distinguish, 

1. The method of discovery, 

2. The method of instruction. 

The method of dlBOoveir is employed In the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and really consists in those processes 
of inference and induction, by which general truths are 
ascertained from the collection and examination of par- 
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ticular facts. This method will be the subject of most of 
our remaining Lessons. The second method only applies 
when knowledge has already been acquired and express- 
ed in the fonn of general laws, rules, principles or truths, 
so that we have only to make ourselves acquainted with 
these and observe the due mode of applyin|; them to 
particular cases, in order to possess a complete acquaint- 
ance with the subject 

A student, for example, in learning Latin, Greek, 
French, German, or any well-known language, receives a 
complete Grammar and Syntax setting forth the whole of 
the principles, rules and nature of the language. He 
receives these instructions, and takes them to be true on 
the authority of the teacher, or the writer of the book; 
and al^er rendering them familiar to his mind he has 
nothing to do but to combine and apply the rules in read- 
ing or composing the language. He follows, in short, 
the method of Instruction, But this is an entirely differ- 
ent and opposite process to that which the scholar must 
pursue who has received some writings in an unknown 
languf^e, and is endeavouring to make out the alpha- 
bet, words, grammar, and syntax of the language. He 
possesses not the laws of grammar, but words and sen- 
tences obeying those laws, and he has to delect the 
laws if possible by observing their effects on the written 
language. He pursues, in short, the method of discovery 
consisting in a tedious comparison of letters, words, and 
phrases, such as shall disclose the more frequent combi> 
nations and fonns in which tbey occur. The process 
irould be a strictly inductive one, such as I shall partially 
exemplify in the Lessons ori Induction ; but it is far more 
difficult than the method of Instruction, and depends toa 
great extent on the happy use of conjecture and hypothesis, 
which demands a certain skill and inventive ability. 

Exactly the same may be said of the investigation of 
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natural things and events. The principles of mechanics^ 
of the lever, inclined plane, and other Mechanical Powers, 
or the Laws of Motion, seem comparatively simple and 
obvious as explained to us in books of instruction. But 
the early philosophers did not possess such books; they 
had only the Book of Nature, in which is set forth not 
the laws but the results of the laws, and it was only 
after the most patient and skilful investigation, and after 
hundreds of mistakes, that those laws were ascertained. 
It is very easy now to understand the Copemican system 
of Astronomy, which represents the planets as revolving 
round the sun in orbits of various magnitude. Once know- 
ing the theory we can readily see why the planets have 
such various movements and positions, and why they 
sometimes stand still; it is easy to see, too, why in ad' 
djtion to their own proper motions they all go round the 
earth apparently every day in consequence of the earth's 
diurnal rotation. But all these changes were exceedingly 
puzzling to the ancients, who regarded the earth as stand- 
ing still. 

The matiiod. of eixeawj thus begins with facts ap- 
parent to the senses, and has the difficult task of detecting 
those universal laws or general principles which can only 
be comprehended by intellect. It has been aptly said 
that the method of discovery thus proceeds /ro/n things 
better known to us, or our senses (noiis notlora), to those 
which are more simple or Setter ino^vn in nature {noliora 
natures). The method of Instruction proceeds in the 
opposite direction, beginning with the things notiora 
naturm, and proceeding to show or explain the things 
ttaiis notiora. The difference is almost like that between 
hiding and seeking. He who has hidden a thing knows 
where to find it; but this is not the position of a discoverer, 
who has no clue except such as he may meet in his own 
diligent and sagacious search. 
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Ooaely corresponding to the distinction between the 
methods of Discovery and Instruction is that between 
the methods of AnaljnU and l|vtkwi» It is very im- 
portant indeed that the reader should clearly appr^end 
the meanings of these terms in their several applications. 
Analysis is the process of separating a whole into its 
parts, and synthesis the combination of parts into a 
whole. The analytical chemist, who receives a piece of 
mineral for examination, may be able to separate com- 
pletely the several chemical elements of which it is 
composed and ascertain their nature and comparative 
quantities; this is chemical analysis. In other cases the 
chemist mixes together carefully weighed quantities of 
certain simple substances and combines them into a new 
compound substance ; this is chemical synthesis. Logical 
analysis and synthesis must not be confused with the 
physical actions, but they are nevertheless actions of 
mind of an analogous character. 

In lofiaai lyntusiii we begin with the simplest possible 
notions or ideas, and combine them together. We have 
the best possible example in the elements of Geometry. 
In Euclid we begin with certain simple notions of points, 
straight lines, angles, right angles, circles, &c. Putting 
together three straight lines we make a triangle ; joining 
to this the notion of a right-angle, we form the notion ot 
a right-angled triangle. Joining four other equal lines at 
right angles to each other we gain the idea of a square, 
and if we then conceive such a square to be formed upon 
each of the sides of a right-angled triangle, and reason 
from the necessary qualities of these figures, we discover 
that the two squares upon the sides containing the right 
angle must together be exactly equal to the square upon 
the third side, as shewn in the 47th Proposition of 
Euclid's first book. This is a perfect instance of com- 
bining simple ideas into more complex ones. 



.ogle 
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We have often, however, in Geomeiry to pursue tlie 
apposite course of Analjilj. A complicated geometrical 
figure may be given to us, and we may have, in order to 
prove the properties which it possesses, to resolve it into 
its separate parts, and to consider the properties of those 
parts each distinct from the others. 

A similar distinction between the analytical and syn- 
thetic methods can be traced throughout the natura] 
sciences. By keeping exact registers of the appearance 
and changes of the weather we may readily acquire an 
immense collection of facts, each such recorded fact 
implying a multitude of different circumstances occurring 
together. Thus in any storm or shower of rain we have 
to consider the direction and force of the wind ; the tem- 
perature and moistness of the air; the height and forms of 
the clouds; the quantity of rain which falls, or the light- 
ning and thunder which occur with ic If we prcceed by 
analysis only to explain the changes of the weather we 
should have to try resolving each storm or change of 
weather into its separate circumstances, and comparing 
each with every other to discover what circumstances 
usually go together. We migbt thus ascertain no doubt 
with considerable certainty what kinds of clouds, and 
what changes of the wind, temperature, moisture, &c., 
usually precede any kind of storm, and we might even in 
time give some imperfect explanation of what takes place 
in the atmosphere. 

But we might also apply with advantage the syn- 
thetical method. By previous chemical investigations we 
know that the atmosphere consists mainly of the two 
fixed gases, oxygen and nitrogen, with the vapour of 
water, the latter being very variable in quantity. We 
can try experimentally what takes place when portions 
of such air of various degrees of moistness are com- 
pressed or allowed to expand, or are mixed together, as 
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often happens in the atmosphere. It is thus discovered 
that whenever moijt air U allowed to expand cloud 
is produced, and it may be drops of raia Dr Hut- 
ton, too, found that whenever cold moist air is mixed 
with warm moist air cloud is again produced. We can 
safely argue from such small experiments Co what takes 
place in the atmosphere. Putting together synthetically, 
from the sciences of chemistry, mechanics, and electricity, 
all that we know of air, wind, cloud and lightning, we are 
able to explain what takes place in a thunder-storm far 
more completely than we could do by merely observing 
directly what happens in the storm. We are here how- 
ever anticipating the methods of inductive investigation, 
which we must consider in the following lessons. It will 
appear that Indoctlott is equivalent to analysis, and that 
the deductive kinds of reasoning which we have treated 
ill prior lessons are of a synthetic character. 

It has been said that the synthetic method usually 
corresponds to the method of instruction and the analytic 
method to that of discovery. But it may be possible to 
discover new truths by synthesis and to teach old ones 
by analysis. Sir John Herscbel in his well-known Out- 
lines 0/ Astronomy partially adopts the analytic method; 
he supposes a spectator in the first place to survey the 
appearances of the heavenly bodies and the surface of 
tbe earth, and to seek an explanation ; he then leads 
him through a course of arguments to show that these 
appearances really indicate the rotundity of the earth, its 
revolution about its own axis and round the sun, and its 
subordinate position as one of the smaller planets of the 
solar system. Mr Norman. Lockyer's Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy is a clear example of the synthetic method 
of instruction ; for he commences by describing (he sun, 
the centre of the system, and successively adds the planets 
and other meijibers of the system, until at, last we have 
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the complete picture ; and the reader who has temporarily 
received everything on the writer's authority, sees that 
the description corresponds with the truth. Each method, 
it must be allowed, has its own advantages. 

It must be carefully observed that the meaning of 
analysis, and therefore that of synthesis, varies according 
as we look to the intension or extension of terms. To 
divide or analyse a class of things in extension I must add 
a quality or difference. Thus 1 divide the class organism 
when 1 add the quality vegetable, and separate vegetable 
organism from what is not vegetable. Anidrili In sztas- 
rion is therefore the same process as lyntlLMU Is Intan- 
■Um; and vice versd, whenever I separate or analyse a 
group of quahties each part belongs to a larger class of 
things in extensioa When I analyse the notion vegetable 
organism, and regard the notion organism apan from 
vegetable, it is apparent that I really add the whole class 
of animd organisms to the class I am considering— so 
that uulyBlf In Istamiloa li irntliNli In •ztatdon. The 
reader who has well considered the contents of Lessons 
V. and XII. will probably see that this connection of the 
two processes is only a re-statement of the law, (p, 40), 
that "as the intension of a term is increased the extension 
is decreased." 

To express the difference between knowledge derived 
deductively and that obtained inductively the Latin 
phrases d priori and i posteriori are often used. By 
k prlKl reasoning we mean argument based on truths 
previously known ; A postarlorl reasoning, on the contrary, 
proceeds to infer from the consequences of a general 
truth what that general truth is. Many philosophers con- 
sider that the mind is naturally in possession of certain 
laws or truths which it must recognise in every act of 
thought; all such, if they exist, would be d /non' truths. 
It cannot be doubted, for instance, that we must always 
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recognise in thought the three Primary Laws of Thought 
considered in Lesson xiv. We have there an a priori 
knowledge that "matter cannot both have weight and be 
without weight," or that "every thing must be either self- 
luminous or not self-luminous." But there is no law of 
thought which can oblige us to think that matter has 
weight, and luminous ether has not weight; that Jupiter 
and Venus arc not self-luminous, but that comets are to 
some extent self-luminous. These are facts which are no 
doubt necessary consequences of the laws of nature and 
the general constitution of the world; but as we are not 
naturally acquainted with all the secrets of creation, we 
have to learn them by observation, or by the a posteriori 
method. 

It is not however usual at the present time to restrict 
the name a priori to truths obtained altogether without 
recourse lo observation. Knowledge may originally be 
of an a posteriori origin, and yet having been long 
in possession, and having acquired the greatest certainty, 
it may be the ground of deductions, and may then be said 
to give a priori knowledge. Thus it is now believed by 
all scientific men that force cannot be created or destroy- 
ed by any of the processes of nature. If this be true the 
force which disappears when a bullet strikes a target must 
be converted into something else, and on a priori gronxadi 
we may assert that heat will be the result. It is true that 
we might easily leara the same truth ti posteriori, by 
picking up portions of a bullet which has just struck a 
target and observing that they are warm. But there is a 
great advantage in a priori knowledge; we can often 
apply it in cases where experiment or observation would 
be difficult. If 1 lift a stone and then drop it, the most 
delicate instruments could hardly show that the stone 
was heated by striking the earth ; yet on d /non' grounds 
I know that it must have been so, and can easily calcu- 
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late the amount of heat produced. Similarly we know, 
without the trouble of observation, that the Falls of Ni- 
agara and all other waterfalls produce heat. This is 
fairly an instance of i priori knowledge because no one 
that I have heard of has tried the fact or proved it a pos- 
teriori; nevertheless the knowledge is originally founded 
on the experiments of Mr Joule, who observed in certain 
well-chosen cases how much force is equivalent to a 
certain amount of heat. The reader, however, should 
take care not to confuse the meaning of h priori thus 
explained with that given to the words by the philoso- 
phers who hold the mind to be in the piossession of know- 
ledge independently of all observation. 

It is not difficult to see that the ^ priori method is 
equivalent to the synthetic method (see p. 205) considered 
in intension, the a posteriori tut^oA of course being equi- 
valent to the analytic method. But the same difference is 
really expressed in the words deductive and inductive ; 
and we shall frequently need to consider it in the following 
lessons. 

For general remarks upon Method see the Port Royal 
Logic, Part IV. 



LESSON XXV. 

PERFECT INDUCTION AND THE INDUCTIVE 

SYLLOGISM. 
We have in previous lessons considered deductive rea- 
soning, which consists in combining two or more general 
propositions synthetically, and thus arriving at a con- 
clusion which is a proposition or truth of less generality 
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than the premises, that is to say, it a.pplies to fewer indi- 
vidual instances than the separate premises from which 
it was inferred. When I combine the general truth that 
"metals are good conductors of heat," with the truth that 
"aluminiiim Is a metal," I am enabled by a syllogism in 
the mood Barbara to infer that "aluminium is a good con- 
ductor of heat." As this is a proposition concerning one 
metal only, it is evidently less general than the premise, 
which referred to all melals whatsoever. In induclion, on 
the contrary, we proceed from less general, or even from 
individual facts, to more general propositions, truths, or, 
as we shall often call them, Laws of Nature. When it is 
known that Mercury moves in an elliptic orbit round the 
Sun, as also Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, &c., we are 
able to arrive at the simple and general truth that "all the 
planets move in elliptic orbits round the sun." This is an 
example of an inductive process of reasoning. 

It is true that we may reason without rendering our 
conclusion either more or less general than the premises, 
as in the following: — 

Snowdon is the highest mountain in England or Wales. 
Snowdon is not so high as Ben Nevis. 
Therefore the highest mountain in England or Wales is 

not so high as Ben Nevis,- 
Again; 

Lithium is the lightest metal known. 
Lithium is the metal indicated by one bright red line iu 

the spectrum *. 
Therefore the lightest metal known is the metal indicated 

by a spectum of one bright red line. 
In these examples all the propositions are singular 
propositions, and merely assert the identity of singular 

" Roscoe's Lasans in EUmtntary Chemiitry, p. 199, 
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terms, so that there is no alteration of generality. Each 
conclusion applies to just such an object a,s each of the 
premises applies to. To this kind of reasoning the apt 
name of Traduotion has been given, 

bdnotlim is a much more difficult and more important 
kind of reasoning process than Traduction or even Deduc- 
tion ; for it is engaged in detecting the general laws or 
uniformities, Ihe relations of cause and effect, or in short 
all the general truths that may be asserted concerning the 
numberless and very diverse events that take place in the 
natural world around us. The greater part, if not, as 
some philosophers think, the whole of our knowledge, is 
ultimately due to inductive reasoning. The mind, it is 
plausibly said, is not furnished with knowledge in the 
form of general propositions ready made and stamped 
upon it, but is endowed with powers of observation, com- 
parison, and reasoning, which are adequate, when well 
educated and exercised, to procure knowledge of the world 
without us and the world within the human mind. Even 
when we argue synthetically and deductively from simple 
ideas and truths which seem to be ready in the mind, as 
in the case of the science of geometry, it may be that we 
have gathered those simple ideas and truths from previous 
observation or induction of an almost unconscious kind. 
This is a debated point upon which I will not here speak 
positively; but if the truth be as stated, Indootlan will be 
the mode by which all the materials of knowledge are 
brought to the mind and analysed, IMdnotioiL will then 
be the almost equally important process by which the 
knowledge thus acquired is utilised, and by which new 
Inductions of a more complicated character, as we shall 
see, are rendered possible. 

An. Induction, that is an act of Inductive reasoning, is 
called Perfect when all the possible cases or instances to 
which tlie conclusion can refer, have been examined and 
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enumerated in the premises. If, as usually happens, it is 
impossible to examine all cases, since they may occur at 
future times or in distant porta of the earth or other 
regions of the universe, the Induction is called iB^wfMt. 
T^e assertion that all the months of the year are of less 
length than thirty-two days is derived from Perfect In- 
duction, and is a certain conclusion because the calendar 
is a human institution, so that we know beyond doubt how 
many months there arc, and can readily ascertain that 
each of them is less than thirty-two days in length. But 
the assertion that all the planets move in one direction 
round the sun, from West to East, is derived from Imper- 
fect Induction ; for it is possible that there exist planets 
more distant than the most distant-known planet Nep- 
tune, and to such a planet of course the assertion would 
apply. 

Hence it is obvious that there is a great difference 
between Perfect and Imperfect Induction. The latter 
includes some process by which we are enabled to make 
assertions concerning things that we have never seen or 
examined or even known to exisL But it must be care- 
fully remembered also that no Imperfect Induction can 
give a certain conclusion. It may be highly probable or 
neariy certain that the cases unexamined will resemble 
those which have t>ecn examined, but it can never be 
certain. It is quite possible, for instance, that a new 
planet might go round the sun in an opposite direction to 
the other planets. In the case of the satellites belonging 
to the planets more than one exception of this kind has 
been discovered, and mistakes have constantly occurred 
in science from expecting that all new cases would 
exactly resemble old ones. Imperfect Induction thus 
gives only a certain degree of probability or likelihood 
that ail instances will agree with those examined. Per- 
fect Induction, on the other hard, gives a necessary and 
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certain conclusion, but it asserts nothing beyond what 
was asserted in the premises. 

Mr Mill, indeed, differs from almost all other logicians 
in holding that Perfect Induction is improperly called 
Induction, because it does not lead to any new knowledge:. 
He defines Indnotloii as inference /rem the known to the 
tininoiirn, and considers the unexamined cases which are 
apparently brought into our knowledge as the only gain 
from the process of reasoning. Hence Perfect Induction 
seems to him to be of no scientific value whatever, be- 
cause the conclusion is a mere reasserlion in a briefer 
form, a mere summing up of the premises. I may point 
out, however, Chat if Perfect Induction were no more than 
a process of abbreviation it is yet of great importance, and 
requires to be continually used in science and common 
life. Without it we could never make a comprehensive 
statement, but should be obliged to enumerate every par- 
ticular. After examining the books in a library and 
finding them to be all English books we should be unable 
to sum up our results in the one proposition, "alt the books 
in this library are English books ;" but should be required 
to go over the list of books every time we desired to make 
any one acquainted with the contents of the library. The 
fact is, that the power of expressing a great number o£ 
pEUticular facts in a very brief space is essential to the pro- 
gress of science. Just as the whole science of arithmetic 
consists in nothing but a series of processes forabbreviat- 
ing addition and subtraction, and enabling us to deal with 
a great number of units in a' very short time, so Perfect 
Induction is absolutely necessary (o enable us to deal with 
a great number of particular facts in a very brief space. 

It is usual Co represent Perfect Induction in the form 
of an Inductive Syllaelaiii, as in the following instance:— 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, &c., all move round the sua 
from West to East. 
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Mercury, \'enus, the Earth, &c, ai 
Therefore alt the known planets n: 
West to East 

This argument is a true Perfect Induction because the 
cmichision only makes an assertion of all known planets, 
which excludes all reference to possible future discoveries; 
and ne may suppose that all the known planets have been 
enuinerated in the premises. The form, of the argument 
appears to be that of a syllogism in the third figure, 
namely Darapti, the middle term consisting in the group 
of the known planets. In reality, however, it is not an 
ordinary syllogism. The minor premise states not that 
Mercury, Venns, the Earth, Neptune, &c., are contaitud 
among the known planets, but that they are those planets, 
or are identical with them. This premise is then a 
doubly universal proposition of a kind (p. 1 84 — 7) not re^ 
cognised in the Aristotelian Syllogism. Accordingly we 
may observe that the conclusion is a universal proposi- 
tion, which is not allowable in the third figure of the syl- 
logism. 

As another example of a. Perfect Induction we may 
take- 
January, February, December, each contain less 

than 32 days. 

January December are all the months of the year. 

Therefore all the months of the year contain less than 32 

Although Sir W. Hamilton has entirely rejected the 
notion, it seems worthy of inquiry whether the Inductive 
Syllogism be not really of the Disjunctive form of Syllo- 
gism. Thus I should be inclined £0 represent the last 
example in the form : 

A month of the year is either January, or February, 
or March..... or December; but January has less 
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than 32 days ; aod February has less than 32 days ; and 
so on until we come to December, which has less than 
32 days. 

It foUonrs clearly that a month must in any case have 
less than 31 days; for there are only iz possible cases, 
and in each case this is affirmed. The fact is that the 
major premise of the syllogism on the last page is a 
compound sentence with twelve subjects, and is therefore 
equivalent to twelve distinct logical propositions. The 
minor premise is either a disjunctive proposition, as I have 
represented it, or something quite different from anything 
we have elsewhere had. 

From Perfect Induction we shall have to pass to Im< 
pnftet IndueUan ; but the opinions of Logicians are not 
in agreement as 10 the grounds upon which we are war- 
ranted in taking a part of the instances only, and con- 
cluding that what is true of those is true of all. Thus if 
we adopt the example found in many books and say^ 
This, that, and the other magnet attract iron ; 
This, that, and the other magnet are all magnets ; 
Therefore all magnets attract iron, 

we evidently employ a false minor premise, because this, 
that, and the other magnet which we have examined, 
cannot possibly be all existing magnets. In whatever 
form we put it there must be an assumption that the mag- 
nets which we have examined are a fair specimen of all 
magnets, so that what we find in some we may expect in 
aU. Archbishop Whately considers that this assumption 
should be expressed in one of the premises, and he repre- 
sents Induction as a Syllogism in Barbara as follows: — 
That which belongs to this, that, and the other magnet, 

belongs to all ; 
Attracting iron belongs to this, that, and the other; 
Therefore it belongs to alL 
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But though this is doubtless a correct expression of the 
assumption made in an Imperrect Induction, it does not 
in the teasC explain the grounda on which we are allowed 
to make the assumption, and under what circumstances 
such an assumption would be likely to prove true. Some 
writers have asserted that there is a Principle called the 
Dnltamltr ot Natnn, which enables us to afhnn that 
what has often been found to be true of anything will 
continue to be found true of the same son of thing. It 
must be observed, how^^er, that if there be such aprinciple 
it is liable to exceptions; for many facts which have held 
liue up to a certain point have afterwards been found not 
to be always true. Thus there was a wide and unbroken 
induction tending to show that all the SatelUtes in the 
planetary system went in one uniform direction round 
theirplanets. Nevertheless the Satellites of Uranus when 
discovered were found to move in a rttro^rade direction, 
or in an opposite direction to all Satellites previously 
known, and the same peculiarity attaches to the Satellite 
of Neptune more lately discovered. 

We may defer to the next lesson the question of the 
varying degree of certainly which belongs to induction in 
the several branches of knowledge. 

The advanced student may consult the following with 
advantage : — Mansel's Aldrich, Appendix, Notes G and H. 
Hamilton's Lectures on Logic, Lecture XVII., and Appen- 
dix VII,, On InduciioH and Example, VoL II., p. 358. J. S. " 
Mill's System of Logic, Book III. Chap. 2, Of Inductions 
improperly so-called. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
GEOMETRICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INDUC- 
TION, ANALOGY AND EXAMPLE. 
It is now indispensable that we should consider with 
great care upon what grounds Imperfect Induction is 
founded. No difficulty is encountered in Perfect Induc- 
tion because all passible cases which can come under the 
general conclusion are enumerated in the premises, so 
that in fact there is no information in theconclusion which 
was not given in the premises. In this respect the In- 
ductive Syllogism perfectly agrees with the general prin- 
ciples of deductive reasoning, which require that the in- 
formation contained in the conclusion should be shown 
only from the data, and that we should merely unfold, 
or transform into an explicit statement what is contained 
in the premises implicitiy. 

In ImperTact InductloiL the process seems to be of a 
wholly different character, since the instances concemiog 
which we acquire knowledge may be infinitely more 
numerous than those from which we acquire the know- 
ledge. Let us consider in the first place the process of 
Qsamatrloal KeasonliiK which has a close resemblance to 
inductive reasoning. When in the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Euclid we prove that the angles at the base 
of an isosceles triangle are equal to each other, it is done 
by taking one particular triangle as an example. A 
figure is given which the reader is requested to regard as 
having two equal sides, and it is conclusively proved that 
if the sides be really equal then the angles opposite to 
those sides must be equal also. But Euclid says nothing 
about other isosceles triangles ; he treats one single 
triangle as a sufhcient specimen of all isosceles triangles, 
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and we are asked to believe that what is true of that if 
true of any other, whelher its sides be so small as to be 
only visible in a microscope, or so large as to reach to the 
furthest fixed star. There may evidently be an infinite 
number of isosceles triangles as regards the length of the 
equal sides, and each of these may be infinitely varied by 
increasing or diminishing the contained angle, so that the 
number of possible isosceles triangles is infinitely infinite ; 
and yet we are asked to believe of this incomprehensible 
number of objects what we have proved only of one single 
specimen. This might seem to be the most extremely 
Imperfect Induction possible, and yet every one allows 
that it gives us really certain knowledge. We do know 
with as much certainty as knowledge can possess, that 
if lines be conceived as drawn from the earth to two stars 
equally distant, they will make equal angles with the line 
joining those stars; and yet we can never have tried the 
experiment. 

The generality of this geometrical reasoning evidently 
depends upon the certainty with which we know that ail 
isosceles triangles exactly resemble each other. The pro- 
position proved does not in fact apply to a triangle unless 
it ^rees with our specimen in all the qualities essential 
to the proof. The absolute length of any of the sides or 
the absolute magnitude of the angle contained between 
any of them were not points upon which the proof de- 
pended — they were purely accidental circumstHices ; 
hence we are at perfect liberty to apply to all new cases 
of an isosceles triangle what we learn of one case. Upon 
a similar ground rests all the vast body of certain know- 
ledge contained in the mathematical sciences — not only 
all the geometrical truths, but all general algebraical 
truths. It was shown, for instance, in p. 5S, that if 
a and b be two quantities, and we multiply together 
their sum and difference, we get the difference of the 
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squares <rf a and b. However often we try this it will be 
found true; thus if a = lo and 6 = 7, the product of the 
sum and difference is 17 x 3 ~ Ji) the squares of the 
quantities are 10 x 10 or 100 and 7 x 7 or 49, the diRer- 
ence of which is also 51. But however often we tried the 
rule no certainty would be added to it ; because when 
proved algebraically there was no condition which re- 
stricted the result to any particular numbers, and a 
and 6 might consequently be any numbers whatever 
This generality of algebraical reasoning by which a pro- 
perty is proved of infinite varieties of numbers at once, is 
one of the chief advantages of algebra over arithmetic 
There is also in algebra a process called Katttenwtlcal 
luducUon or ]>am[nutTatlTa IiulnetloiL, which shows the 
powers of reasoning in a very conspicuous way. A good 
example is found in the following problem ; — If we take 
the first two consecutive odd numbers, i and 3, and add 
them together the sum is 4, or exactly twice iwe; if we 
take three such numbers 1 + 3 + S, the sum is 9 or exactly 
three times three; if we take /car, namely 1 + 3 + S ■•■ 7 the 
sum is r6, or exactly /car times four; or generally, if we 
take any given number of the series, I + 3 + S + 7 + — the 
sum is equal to the number of the terms multiplied by 
itself. Anyone who knows a very little algebra can prove, 
that this remarkable law is universally true, as follows — 
Let » be the number of terms, and assume for a moment 
that this law is true up to n terms, thus — 

I + 3 + S + 7 + + (2«-i) = «». 

Now add 2ff + i to each side of the equation. It fol- 
lows that — 

1 + 3 + 5 + 7 + +(2«-i)+(2« + i)=«'+2«+i. 

But the last quantity ff' + an + 1 is just equal to (» -*- i)i; 
so that if the law is true for n terms it is true also for n + 1 
terms. We are enabled to argue from each single case of 
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the law to the next case ; but we have already shown that 
it is true of the first few cases, therefore it must be true ol 
all. By no conceivable labour could a person ascertain by 
trial what is the sum of the first billion odd numbers, and 
yet symbolically or by general reasoning we know with 
certainty that they would amount to a billion billion, and 
neither more nor less even by a unit. This process of 
Mathematical Induction is not exactly the same as Geo- 
metrical Induction, because each case depends upon the 
last, but the proof rests upon an equally narrow basis of 
expterience, and creates knowledge of equal certainty and 
generality. 

Such mathematical truths depend upon observation 
of a few cases, but they acquire certainty from the per- 
ception we have of the exact similarity of one case to 
another, so that we undoubtingly believe what is true of 
one case to be true of another. It is very instructive to 
contrast with these cases certain other ones where there 
is a like ground of observation, but not the same tie of 
similarity. It was at one time believed that if any integral 
number were multipled by itself, added to itself and then 
added to 41, the result would be a prime number, that is 
a number which could not be divided by any other in- 
tegral number except unity; in symbols, 
j^+a^+4i=prime number. 

This was believed solely on the ground of trial and 
experience, and it certainly holds for a great many values 
of X. Thus when x is successively made equal to the 
numbers in the first line below, the expression x'-^-x^^x 
gives the values in the second line, and they are all prime 
numbers : 

0123436789 10 
41 43 47 53 61 71 83 97 113 131 iji 

No reason however could be given why it should 
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itlways be true, and accordtitgly it is found that the rule 
does not always hold true, but fails when x — ifx Then 
we have 40x^04-40 + 41 =i68(, but this is dearly equal 
to 41 X40-1-41 or 41 X41, and is not a prime number. 

In that branch of mathematics which treats of the 
peculiar properties and kinds of numbers, other proposi- 
tions depending solely upon observation have been as- 
serted to be always true. Thus Fermat believed that 
z' 1 1 always represents a prime number, but could not 
give any reason for the assertion. It holds true in fact 
until the product reaches the large number 4294967297, 
which was found to he divisible by 641, so that the gene- 
rahty of the slalcment was disproved. 

We find then that in some cases a single instance 
proves a general and certain rule, while in others a very 
great number of instances are insufficient to give any 
certainty at all ; all depends upon the perception we have 
of similarity or identity between one case and another. 
We can perceive no similarily between all prime numbers 
which assures us that because one is represented by a 
certain formula, that another is; but we do find such 
similarity between the suras of odd numbers, or between 
isosceles triangles. 

Exactly similar considerations apply to inductions in 
physical science. When a chemist analyses a few grains 
of water and finds that th^ contain exactly 8 parts of 
oxygen and 1 of hydrogen for 9 pacts of water, he feels 
warranted in asserting that the same is true of all pme 
water whatever be its origin, and whatever be the part of 
the world from which it comes. But if he analyse a piece 
of granite, or a sample of sea-water from one part of the 
world, he does not feel any confidence that it will resem- 
ble exactly 3 piece of granite, or a sample of sea-water 
from another part of the earth ; hence he docs not venture 
to assert of all granite or sea-water, what he finds true of 
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1 single sample. Extended experience shows that gra- 
nite is very variable iit composition, but that sea-water is 
rendered pretty uniform by constant mixture of currenls. 
Nothing but eiiperience in these cases could inform us 
how far we may assert safely of one sample what we have 
asceitained of another. But we have reason to believe 
that chemical compounds are naturally fined and invari- 
able in composition, according to Dalton's laws of cont 
bining proportions. No a priori reasoning frocn the 
principles of thought could have told us this, and we only 
learn, it by extended experiment. But having once shown 
it to he true with certain substances we do not need to 
repeat the trial with all other substances, because we have 
evety reason to believe that it is a natural law in which 
all chemical substances resemble each other. It is only 
necessary then for asingle accurate analysis of a given 
Rxed compound to be made in order to inform u3 of the 
composicion of all other portions of the same substance. 

It must be carefully observed however that all Influo- 
tbas In ^iridoat tdenM are only probkUa, or that if cer- 
tain, it is only hypothetical certainty they possess. Can 
1 he absolutely certain that all water contains one part 
of hydrogen in nine? I am certain only on two con- 
ditions ; — 

I. That this was certainly the ccMoposition of the 
sample tried. 

3. That any other substance 1 call water exactly 
resembles that sample. 
But £ven if the first condition be undoubtedly true, 1 
cannot be certain of the second. For how do 1 know 
what is water except by the fact of its being a transparent 
liquid, freezing into a solid and evaporating into steam, 
possessing a high specific heat, and a number of other 
distinct properties ? But can I be absolutely certain that 
every liquid possessing ail these properties is water? 



.ogle 
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Practically I can be certain, but theoretical ly I cannot 
Two substances may have been created so like each other 
that we should never yet have discovered the difference ; 
we might then be constantly misled by asEuming of the 
one what is only true of the other. That Ibis should evei' 
happen with substances possessing the very distinct quali- 
ties of water is excessively improbable, but so far is it 
from being impossible or improbable in other cases, that 
it has often happened. Most of the new elements dis- 
covered in late years have, without doubt, been mistaken 
previously for other elements. Cxsium and Rubidium 
had been long mistaken for each other, and for Potassium, 
before they were distinguished by Bunsen and KirchhofT 
by means of the spectroscope. As they are now known 
to be widely distributed, although in small quantities, it is 
certain that what was supfiosed to be Potassium in many 
thousands of analyses was partly composed of different 
substances. Selenium had probably been confused with 
Sulphur, and there are certain metals — for instance, Rho- 
dium, Ruthenium, Iridium, Osmium, and Beryllium — 
Yttrium, Erbium, Cerium, Lanthanum, and Didymium — 
Cadmium and Indium — which have only recently been 
distinguished. The progress of science will doubtless 
show that we are mistaken in many of our identifications, 
and various difficulties thus arising will ultimately be ex- 
plained. 

Take again a very different case of induction. Are 
we certain that the sun will rise again to-morrow morning 
as it has risen for many thousand years, and probably for 
some hundred million years? We are certain only on this 
condition or hypothesis, ihal the planetary system proceeds 
to-morrow as it has proceeded for so long. Many causes 
may exist which might at any moment defeat all our 
calculations ; our sun is believed to be a variable star, and 
for what we know it might at any moment suddenly 
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explode or fUre up, as certain other ax.ax% have been ob- 
served to do, and we should then be aJl turned into thin 
luminous vapour in a moment of time. It is not at all 
impossible that a. collision did once occur in the planet' 
ary system, and that the minute planets or asteroids are 
the resulL Even if there is no large meteor, comet or 
other body capable of breaking up ihe earth by collision, 
yet it is probable that the sun moves through space at the 
rate of nearly 300 miles per minute, and if some other 
star should meet us at a similar rate the consequences 
would be inconceivably terrible. It is highly improbable 
however that such an event should come to pass even in 
the course of a million years. 

The reader will now see that no mere Imperfect In- 
duction can give certain knowledge ; all inference proceeds 
upon the assumption that new instances will exactly re- 
semble old ones in all material circumstances ; but in 
natural phenomena this is purely hypothetical, and we 
may constantly find ourselves in error. In Mathematical 
Iriduction certainty arose from the cases being hypotheti- 
cal in their own nature, or being made so as exactly to 
correspond with the conditions. We cannot assert that 
any triangle existing in nature has two equal sides or two 
equal angles, and it is even impossible in practice that 
any two lines or angles can be absolutely equal But it 
is nevertheless true that if the sides are equal the angles 
are equal. AI! certainty of inference is thus relative and 
hypothetical. Even in the syllogism the certainty of the 
conclusion only rests on the hypothesis of certainty in the 
premises. It is probable, in fact, that all reasoning reduces 
itself to a single type— that what is true of one thing will 
be true cS another thing, on condition of there being an 
exact resemblance between them in all material circum- 

The reader will now understand with ease the nature 
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of mJonlnK b7 uimlogy. In strictness aa analogy is not 
JJ1 identity of one thing with another, but an identity of 
relations. In the case of numbers ^ is not identical with 
[onor 14 with 20, but the ratio of 7 to 10 is identical with 
the ratio of 14. to jo, so that there is an anali^y between 
these numbers. To multiply two by two is not the same 
thing as to construct a square upon a line two units 
long ; but there is this analogy— that there will be just as 
many units of area in the square as there are units in the 
product of two by two. This analogy is so evident that 
we fearlessly assert a square mile to consist of 1760 x 1760 
square yards without any trial of the truth. In ordinary 
language, however, analogy has come to mean any re- 
semblance between things which enables us to believe of 
one what we know of the other. 

Thus the planet Mars possesses an atmosphere, with 
clouds and mist closely resembling our own ; it has seas 
distinguished from the land by a greenish colour, and 
polar regions covered with snow. The red colour of the 
planet seems to be due to the atmosphere, like the red 
colour of our sunrises and sunsets. So much is similar 
in the sutface of Mars and the surface of the Earth 
that we readily atgue there must be inhabitants there 
as here. All that we can certainly say however is, 
that if the circumstances be really simitar, and similar 
germs of life have been created there as here, there must 
be inhabitants. The fact that many circumstances are 
similar increases the probability. But between the Earth 
and the Sun the analogy is of a much fainter character; 
we speak indeed of the sun's atmosphere being subject to 
Storms and filled with clouds, but these clouds are heated 
probably beyond the temperature of our hottest furnaces ; 
if they produce rain it must resemble a shower of melted 
iron ; and the sun-spots are perturbations of so tremend- 
ous a size and character, that the earth together with 
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half-a-dozen of the other planets could readily be swal- 
lowed up in one of them*. It is plain then that there is 
little or no analogy between the Sun and the Earth, and 
we can therefore with difficulty fonn a conception of any- 
thing going on in a sun or star. 

Argument from analogy may be defined as direct 
inductive inference from one instance to any similar 
instance. It may, as Mr Mill says, be reduced to the 
following foiTOula; — 

"Two things resemble each other in one or more 
respects ; a certain proposition is true of the one ; there- 
fore it is true of the other." This is no doubt the type of 
all reasoning, and the certainty of the process depends 
entirely upon the degree of resemblance or identity be- 
tween (he cases. In geometry the cases are absolutely 
identical in all material pioints by hypothesis, and no 
doubt attaches to the inference ; in physical science the 
identity is a question of probability, and the conclusion is 
in a like degree probable. It should be added that Mr 
Mill considers Geometrical and Mathematical Induction 
not tp be properly called Induction, for reasons of which 
the force altogether escapes my apprehension ; but the 
reader will find his opinions in the 2nd chapter of the 
3rd book of his System 0/ Logic. 

One form of analogical or inductive argument consists 
in the constant use of «XBmdw and Instaiute*. The best 
way to describe the nature of a class of things is to pre- 
sent one of the things itself, and point out the properties 
which belong to the class as distinguished from those 
peculiar to the thing. Throughout these Lessons, as 
throughout every work on Logic,inslances of propositions, 
of compound or complex sentences, of syllogisms, &c., arc 
continually used, and the reader is asked to apply to all 

• Loekyei's Elimenlary Lenoni in Astronomy, \ 108. 
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similar cases what he observes in the examples given. 
It is assumed that the writer selects such examples as 
truly exhibit the propierties in question. 

While all inductive and analogical inferences rest 
upon the same principles there are wide differences be- 
tween the sources of probability. In uialtttr we have two 
cases which resemble each other in a great many proper- 
ties, and we infer that some additional property in one is 
probably to be found in the other. The very narrow 
basis of experience is compensated by the high degree of 
similarity. In the processes more commonly treated 
under the name Induotloii, the things usually resemble 
each other only in two or three properties, and we require 
to have more instances to assure us that what is true of 
of these is probably true of all similar instances. The 
less, in short, the intension of the resemblance the greater 
must be the extension of our inquiries. 

We proceed to the ordinary processes of Induction in 
the following Lessons. 

Mr Mill's System of Logic, Book HI. Chap. XX. Of 
Analogy. Mansel's Aldrich, App. Note H. On 
Example and Analogy, 



LESSON XXVII. 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. 

All knowledge, it may be safely said, must be ultimately 
founded upon wcp«rl«iiw, which is but a general name for 
the various feelings impressed upon the mind at any period 
of its existence. The mind never creates entirely new 
knowledge independent of experience, and all that the 
reasoning powers can do is to arrive at the full meaning 
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of the facts which are in our posaesaion. In previous 
centuries men of the highest ability have held that the 
mind of its own power alone could, by sufficient cogita- 
tion, discover what things outside us should be, and 
would be found to be on examination. They thought 
that we were able to anticipati Nature by evolving 
from the human mind an idea of what things would be 
made by the Creator. The celebrated philosopher Des- 
caites thus held that whatever the mind can clearly 
conceive may be considered true; but we can conceive 
the existence of mountains of gold or oceans of fresh 
water, which do not as a fact exist. Anything that we 
can clearly conceive must be confoimable to the laws of 
thought, and its existence is then not impossible, so far as 
our intellect is concerned; but the forms and sizes and 
manners in which it has pleased the Creator to make 
things in this or any other part of the universe, cannot 
possibly be anticipated by the exceedingly limited wisdom 
of the human mind, and can only be learnt by actual ex- 
amination of existing things. 

In the latter part of the 13th century the great Roger 
Bacon clearly taught in England the supreme importance 
of experience as the basis of knowledge ; but the same 
doctrine was also, by a curious coincidence, again upheld 
in Ihe 17th century by the great Chancellor Francis 
Bacon, after whom it has been called the Baconian Fhl- 
lOMidir. I believe that Roger Bacon was even a greater 
man than Francis, whose fame is best known ; but the 
words in which R«ndi Baoon proclaimed the importance 
of experience and experiment must be ever memorable. 
In the beginning of his great work, the Konn Orgutnm, or 
New Instrument, he thus points out our proper position 
as learners in the world of nature. 

"Man, the Servant and Interpreter of Nature, can do 
and understand as much as he has observed concerning 
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the order of nature in outward things or in the mind,- 
itiore, he can neither know nor do." 

The above is the first of the aphorisms or paragraphs 
with which the Novum Organum commences. In the 
second aphorism he asserts that the unaided mind can 
effect little and is liable to err; assistance in the form of 
a definite logical method is requisite, and this it was the 
purpose of his New Instrument to furnish. The 3rd and 
4th aphorisms must be given entire ; they are ; — 

"Human science and human power coincide, because 
ignorance of a cause deprives us of the cfTecL For nature 
is not conquered except by obedience ; and what we dis- 
cover as a cause by contemplation becomes a rule in 
operation." 

"Man can himself do nothing else than move natural 
bodies to or from each other; nature working within ac- 
complishes the rest." 

It would be impossible more clearly and completely 
to express the way in which we discover science by inter- 
preting the changes we observe in nature, and then turn 
our knowledge to a useful purpose in the promotion of 
the arts and manufactures. We cannot create and we 
cannot destroy a particle of matter ; it is now known that 
we cannot even create or destroy force ; nor can we really 
alter the inner nature of any substance that we have to 
deal with. All that we can do is to observe carefully how 
one substance by its natural powers acts upon another 
substance, and then by moving them together at the right 
time we can effect our object; as Bacon says, "Nature 
working within does the rest." Had it not been the 
nature of heat when applied to water to dcvelope steam 
possessing elastic power, it is needless to say that the 
steam-engine could never have been made, so that the 
invention of the steam-engine arose from observing the 
utility of the force of Steam, and employing it accordingly. 
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It is in this sense that Virgil has proclaimed him happy 
who knows the causes of tilings — 

Felix qui potuii rerum cognesccre eausai, 

and that Bacon has said, KnowUdgt is Power. So far 
as we have observed how things happen in nature, and on 
what occasion particular effects are brought to pass, we 
are enabled to avoid or utilise those effects as we may 
desire, not by altering the natures of things, but by 
allowing them in suitable times and circumstances to 
manifest their own proper powers. It is thus, as Tenny- 
son has excellently said, that we 

" Rule by obeying Nature's Powers." 
laanstlTa loglo treats of the methods of reasoning by 
which we may successfully interpret nature and learn the 
natural laws which various substances obey in different 
circumstances. In this lesson we consider the first requi- 
site of induction, namely, the «xp«rl«aoa or examination 
of nature which is requisite to furnish us with facts. Such 
experience is obtained either by obaamtlaa or operiiiunl. 
To observe is merely to notice events and changes which 
are produced in the ordinary course of nature, without 
bang able, or at least attempting, to control or vary those 
changes. Thus the early astronomers observed the mo- 
tions of the sun, moon and planets among the fixed stars, 
and gradually delected many of the laws or periodical 
returns of those bodies. Thus it is that the meteorologist 
observes the ever-changing weather, and notes the height 
of the barometer, the temperature and moistness of the 
air, the direction and force of the wind, the height and 
character of the clouds, without being in the least able to 
govern any of these facts. The geologist again is gene- 
nerally a single observer when he investigates the nature 
and position of rocks. The zoologist, the botanist, and 
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the mineralogist usually employ mere observa.tion when 
they examine animals, plants, and minerals, as they are 
met with in- their natural condition. 

In np«rlmuit, on the contrary, we vary at our wiU 
the combinations of things and circumstances, and then 
observe the resulL It is thus that the chemist discovers 
the composition of water by using an electric current to 
separate its two constituents, oxygen and hydrogen. The 
mineralogist may employ experiment when he melts two 
or three substances together to ascertain how a particular 
mineral may have been produced. Even the botanist and 
zoologist are not confined to passive observation ; for by 
removing animals or plants to diCTerent climates and dif- 
ferent soils, and by what is called domestication, they 
may try how far the natural fonos and species are capable 
of alteration. 

It is obvious that experiment is the most potent and 
direct mode of obtaining facts where it can be applied. 
We might'have to wait years or centuries to meet acci- 
dentally with facts which we can readily produce at any 
moment in a laboratory ; and it is probable that most of 
the chemical substances now known, and many exces- 
sively useful products, would never have been discovered 
at all by waiting tilt nature presented them spontaneously 
to our observation. Many forces and changes too may 
go on in nature constantly, but in so slight a degree as to 
escape our senses, and render some experimental means 
necessary for their detection. Electricity doubdess ope- 
rates in every particle of matter, perhaps at every mr>- 
ment of time; and even the ancients could not but notice 
its action in the loadstone, in lightning, in the Aurora 
Borealis, or in a piece of rubbed amber {eUctrum). But 
in lightning electricity was too intense and dangerous; 
in the other cases it was too feeble to be properly under- 
stood. The science of electricity and magnetism coutd 
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only advance by getting regular supplies of electricity 
from the common electric machine or the galvanic bat- 
tery, and by making powerful electro-magnets. Most if 
not all the effects which electricity produces must go on in 
nature, but altogether too obscurely for observation. 

Experiment, again, is rendered indispensable by the 
fact that on the surface of the earth we usually meet sub- 
stances under certain uniform conditions, so that we 
could never learn by observation what would be the 
nature of snch substances under other conditions. Thus 
carbonic acid is only met in the form of a gas, proceeding 
from the combustion of carbon ; but when exposed to 
extreme pressure and cold, it is condensed into a liquid, 
and may even be converted into a snow-like solid sub- 
stance. Many other gases have in like manner been 
liquefied or solidified; and there is reason to believe that 
every substance is capable of taking all the three forms of 
solid, liquid and gas, if only the conditions of temperature 
and pressure can be sufficiently varied. Mere observation 
of nature would have led us, on the contrary, to suppose 
that nearly all substances were fixed in one condition 
only, and could not be converted from solid into liquid 
and from liquid into gas. 

It must not be supposed however that we can draw 
any precise line between observation and experiment, and 
say where the one ends and the other begins. The dif- 
ference is rather one of degree than of kind ; and all we 
can say is that the more we vary the conditions artificially 
the more we employ experiment. I have said that me- 
teorology is a science of marly pure observation, but if we 
purposely ascend mountains to observe the rarefaction 
and cooling of the atmosphere by elevation, or if we make 
balloon ascents for the same purpose, like Gay Lussac 
and Glaisher, we so vary the mode of observation as 
almost to render it experimental. Astronomers again 
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may almost be said (o experiment instead of merely ob- 
serving when they simultaneously employ instruments as 
far lo the north, a.nd as far to the south, upon the earth's 
surface as possible, in order to objierve the apparent dii^ 
ference of place of Venus when crossing the sun in a 
transit, so as thus to compare the distances of Venus and 
the sun with the dimensions of the earth. 

Sir John Herschel has excellently described the dif- 
ference in question in his Discourse oh the Study of Na- 
tural Philosophy*. " Essentially they are much alike, 
and differ rather in degree than in kind ; so that perh^s 
the terms passive and active observation might better 
express their distinction ; but it is, nevertheless, highly 
important to mark the different states of mind in inqui- 
ries carried on by their respective aids, as well as their 
different effects in promoting the progress of science. 
In the former, we sit still and listen to a tale, told us, per- 
haps obscurely, piecemeal, and at long intervals of time, 
with our attention more or less awake: It is only by after 
rumination that we gather its full import ; and often, when 
the opportunity is gone by, we have to regret that our 
attention was not more particularly directed to some point 
which, at the time, appeared of little moment, but of 
which we at length appreciate the importance. In the 
latter, on the other hand, we cross-examine our witness, 
and by comparing one part of his evidence with the oth«:, 
while he is yet before us, and reasoning upon it in his 
presence, are enabled to put painted and searching ques- 
tions, the answer to which may at once enable us to make 
up our minds. Accordingly it has been found invariably, 
that in those departments of physics where the pheno- 
mena are beyond our control, or into which experimental 
enquiry, from other causes, has not been carried, the pro- 

•^7^ 
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gress of knowledge has been slow, uncertain and irregu- 
lar ; while in such as admit of experiment, and in which 
mankind have agreed to its adoption, it has been rapid, 
sure, and steady," 

Not uncommonly, however, nature has, so to speak, 
made experiments upon a scale and for a duration with 
which we cannot possibly compete. Thus we do not need 
to try the soil and situation which suits any given plant 
best ; we have but to look about and notice the habitat or 
situation in which it is naturally found in the most flou- 
rishing condition, and that, we may be sure, indicates the 
result of ages of natural experiment. The distances of 
the fixed stars would probably have been for ever un- 
known to us did not the earth by describing an orbit with 
a diameter of 182,000,000 miles make a sort of experimen- 
tal base for observation, so that we can see the stars in 
very slightly altered positions, and thus Judge their dis- 
tances compared with the earth's orbit'. Eclipses, tran- 
sits, occullations and remarkable conjunctures of the pla- 
nets, are also kinds of natural experiments which have 
often been recorded in early times, and thus afford data 
of the utmost value. 

Logic can give little or no aid in making an acute or 
accurate observer. There are no definite rules which can 
be laid down upon the subject To observe well is an art 
wrhich can only be acquired by practice and training ; and 
it is one of the greatest advantages of the pursuit of the 
Natural Sciences that the faculty of clear and steady ob- 
servation is thereby cultivated. Logic can however give 
us this caution, which has been well pointed out by Mr 
Mill — to discriminate accurately between what vie really 
da observe and what we only infer from the facts observed. 
So long as we only record and describe what oar senses 
• See Lockyer's Elemlnlary Lessont in Astronomy, Nos. 

XLVl, XLVII. 
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have actually witnessed, we cannot commit an error; but 
the moment we presume or infer anything we are liable to 
mistake. For instance, we examine the sun's surface 
with a telescope and observe that it is intensely bright 
except where there are small brealcs or circular openings 
in the surface with a dark interior. We are irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that the inside of the sun is colder 
and darker than the outside, and record as a fact that we 
saw the dark interior of the sun through certain openings 
in its luminous atmosphere. Such a record, however, 
would involve mistaken inference, for we saw nothing but 
dark spots, and we should not have done more in observ- 
ation than record the shape, size, appearance and change 
of such spots. Whether they are dark clouds above the 
luminous surface, glimpses of the dark interior, or, as is 
now almost certainly inferred, something entirely diSerent 
from either, can only be proved by a comparison of many 
unprejudiced observations. 

The reader cannot too often bear in mind the cau- 
tion against oonfnalnc Duta obaarved with Inftrenoes Emm 
thow tuM, It is not too much to say that nine-tenths of 
what we seem to see and hear is inferred, not really felt. 
Every sense possesses what are called M4iilr«a pero^). 
Umu, that is, the power of judging unconsciously, by long 
experience, of many things which cannot be the objects of 
direct perception. The eye cannot see distance, yet we 
constandy imagine and say that we see things at such 
and such distances, unconscious that it is the result of 
judgment. As Mr Mill remarks, it is too much to say 
" I saw my brother." All I positively know is that I 
saw some one who closely resembled my brother as far 
as could be observed. It is by judgment only I can 
assert he was my brother, and that judgment may possi* 
bly be wrong. 

Nothing is more important in observation and experi- 
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ment than to be uninfluenced by any prejudice or theory 
in correctly recording the facts observed and allowing to 
them their proper weight He who does not do so will 
almost always be able to obtain facts in support of an 
Opinion however erroneous. Thus the belief still exists 
with great force in the majority of uneducated persons, 
that the moon has great influence over the weather. The 
changes of the moon, full, new and half moon, occur four 
times in every month, and it is supposed that any change 
may influence the weather at least on the day preceding 
or following that of its occurrence. There will thus be 
twelve days out of every 28 on which any change of wea- 
ther would be attributed to the moon, so that during the 
year many changes will probably be thus recorded as . 
favourable to the opinion. The uneducated observer is 
struck with these instances and remembers them care- 
fully, but he fails to observe, or at least to remember, that 
changes of weather often occur also when there is no 
change of the moon at alL The question could only 
be decided by a long course of careful and unbiassed 
observation in which all facts favourable or unfavour- 
able should be equally recorded. All observations which 
have been published negative the idea that there can be 
any such influence as the vulgar mind attributes to4he 

But it would at the same time be an error to suppose 
that the best observer or experimentalist is he who holds 
no previous opinions or theories on the subject he inves- 
tigates. On the contrary, the great experimentalist is he 
who ever has a theory or even a crowd of theories or ideas 
upon bis mind, but is always putting them to the test of 
experience and dismissing those which are false. The 
number of things which can be observed and experimented 
on are infinite, and if we merely set to work to record 
facts without any distinct purpose, our records will have 
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no value. We must have some opinion or some the- 
ory to direct our choice of experiments, and it is more 
probable that we hit upon the truth in this way than 
merely by haphazard. But the great requisite of the 
true philosopher is that he be perfectly unbiassed and 
abandon every opinion as soon as facts inconsistent with 
it are observed. 

It has been well said by the celebrated Turgot, that 
"the first thing is to invent a system ; the second thing 
is to be disgusted with it;" that is to say, we ought to 
have some idea of the truth we seek, but should im- 
mediately put it to a severe trial as if we were inclined to 
distrust and dislike it rather than be biassed in its favour. 
Few men probably have entertained more false theories 
than Kepler and Faraday ; few men have discovered or 
established truths of greater certainty and importance. 
Faraday has himself said that — 

" The world little knows how many of the thoughts 
and theories which have passed through the mind of a 
scientific investigator, have been crushed in silence and 
secrecy by his own severe criticism and adverse examina- 
tion ; that in the most successful instances not a tenth <^ 
the su^estions, the hopes, the wishes, the preliminaiy 
conclusions have been realized*." 

The student is strongly recommended to read Sir 
J. Herschel's Preliminary DiscoUrst oh the Siudji 
of Natural Philosophy (Lardner's Cabinet Cycle- 
padia), especially Part II. Chaps. 4 lo 7, concerning 
Observation, Experiment, and the Inductive Pro- 
cesses generally. 

[MacmiUan 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

METHODS OF INDUCTION. 

We have now to consider such methods as can be laid 
down for the purpose of guiding us in the search for gene- 
ral truths or laws of nature among the facts obtained by 
observation and experiment Induction consists in infer- 
' ring from particulars to generals, or detecting a general 
truth among its particular occurrences. But in physical 
science the truths to be discovered generally relate to 
the connection of cause and effect, and we usually call 
them Uws of miimUob or nktural Uv*. By the Ouua of 
an event we mean the circumstances which must have 
preceded in order that the event should happen. Nor is 
it generally possible to say that an event has one single 
cause and no more. There are usually many different 
things, conditions or circumstances necessary to the pro- 
duction of an effect, and all of them must be considered 
causes or necessary parts of the cause. Thus the cause 
of the loud explosion in a gun is not simply the pulling of 
the trigger, which is only the last apparent cause or 
oooMdon of the explosion; the qualilics of the powder; 
the proper form of the barrel ; the existence of some re- 
sisting charge ; the proper arrangement of the percussion 
cap and powder; the existence of a surrounding atmo- 
sphere, are among the circumstances necessary to the 
loud report of a gun: any «f them being absent it would' 
not have occurred. 

The cause of the boiling of water again is not merely 
the application of heat up to a certain degree of h 
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ture, but the possibility also of the escape of the vapour 
when it acquires a certain pressure. The freezing of 
water similarly does not depend merely upon the with- 
drawal of beat below the temperature of o° Centigrade. 
It is the work of Induction thea to detect those circum- 
stances which uniformly will produce any given effect ; 
and as soon as these circumstances become known, we 
have a law or uniformity of nature of greater or less gene- 

In this and the following Lessons I shall often have to 
use, in addition to cause and effect, the words antecedent 
and consequent, and the reader ought to notice their 
meanings. By an antaoeacmt we mean any thing, condi- 
tion, or circumstance which exists before or, it may be, at 
the same time with an event or phenomenon. By a con- 
■eqiiant we mean any thing, or circumstance, event, or 
phenomenon, which is different from any of the antecedents 
and follows from their conjunction or putting together. 
It does not follow that an antecedent is a cause, because 
the effect might have happened without it. Thus the 
sun's light may be an antecedent to the burning of a 
house, but not the cause, because the house would bum 
equally well in the night. A necessary or iadisPeitiobU 
antecedent is however identical with a cause, being that 
without which the effect would not take place. 

The word pluaioDMnoiL will also be of^en used. It 
means simply anything which appears, and is therefore 
observed by the senses ; the derivation of the word from 
the Greek word tpaivoiuyop, that ivhich appears, exactly 
corresponds to its logical use. 

The first method of Induction is that which Mr Mill 
has aptly called the Mathod of ifntaeut. It depends 
upon the rule that "If two or more instances of the phe- 
nomenon under investigation have only one circumstance 
L, the circumstance in which alone all the in- 
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stances agree, is the cause (or effect) of the given pheho- 
menon." The meaning of this First Osnon of inductive 
inquiry might, I think, be more briefly expressed by saying 
tiiat tht sole invariabU antecedent of a phenomenon is. 
probably its cause. 

To apply this method we must collect as many in- 
stances of the phenomenon as possible, and compare, 
together their antecedents. Among these ihe causes will 
lie, but if we notice that certain antecedents are present or. 
absent without appearing to affect the result, we conclude 
that they cannot be necessary antecedents. Hence it 
is the one antecedent or group of antecedents always 
present, when the effect follows, that we consider the cause. . 
For example, bright prismatic colours are seen on bub- 
bles, on films of tar floating upon water, on thin plates. 
of mica, as also on craclcs in glass, or between two pieces, 
of glass pressed together. On examining all such cases 
they seem to agree in nothing but the presence of a very 
thin layer or plate, and it appears to make no appreciable. 
diflfer^ice of what kind of matter, solid, liquid, or gaseous, . 
the plate is made. Hence we conclude that such colours 
are caused merely by the thinness of the plates, and this 
conclusion is proved true by the theory of the interference 
of light Sir David Brewster beautifully proved in a. 
similar way that the colours seen upon Mother-of-pearl 
are not caused by the nature of the substance, but by the 
form of the surface. He took impressions of the Molher- 
of-pearl in wax, and found that although the substance 
was entirely different the colours were exactly the same. 
And it was afterwards found that if a plate of metal bad 
a surface marked by very fine close grooves, it would have 
iridescent colours like those of Moiher-of-pearl. Hence 
it is evident that the form of the surface, which b.thc' 
only invariable antecedent or condition requisite for the- 
production of the colours, must be their cause. 

16 
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The method of agreement is subject to a serious 
difficulty, called by Mr Mill the PlujaUty of Canma, con- 
sisting in the fact that the same effect may in different 
instances be owing to different causes. Thus if we in- 
quire accurately into the cause of heat we find that it is 
produced by friction, by burning or combustion, by elec- 
tricity, by pressure, &c; so that it does not follow that if 
there happened to be one and the same thing present in 
all the cases we examined this would be the cause. The 
second method of inductioo. which we will now consider 
is free from this diiSculty, and is known as the HMliod of 
DUtennce. It is stated in Mr Mill's StMiid Cuunt as 
follows: — 

"If an instance in which the phenomenon under inves- 
tigation occurs, and an instance in which it does not 
occur, have every circumstance in common save one, that 
one occurring only in the former ; the circumstance in 
which alone the two instances differ, is the effect, or the 
cause, or an indispensable part of the cause, of the phe- 
nomenon." 

In other words, we may say that the antecedent which 
is invariably present when the phenomenon follows, and 
invariably absent when it is absent, other circumstances 
remaining the same, is the cause of the phenomenon in 
those circumst an ces. 

Thus we can clearly prove that friction is one cause of 
heat, because when two sticks are rubbed together they 
become heated; when not rubbed they do not become 
heated. Sir Humphry Davy showed that even two pieces 
of ice when rubbed together in a vacuum produce heat, 
as shown by their melting, and thus completely demon- 
strated that the friction is the source and cause of the 
heat. We prove that air is the cause of sound being 
communicated to our ears by striking a bell, in the re- 
ceiver of an .air-pump, as Hawksbee first did in 1 705, and 
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then observing that when the receiver is full of air we 
hear the bell ; when it contains little or no air we do 
not hear the bell. We learn that sodium or any of its 
compounds produces a spectrum having a bright yellow 
double line by noticing that there is no such line in the 
spectrum of light when sodium is not present, but that if 
the smallest quantity of sodium be thrown into the flame 
or other source of light, the bright yellow line instantly 
i^pears. Oxygen is the cause of respiration and life, 
because if an animal be put into a jar full of atmospheric 
air, from which the oxygen has been withdrawn, it soon 
becomes suffocated. 

This is essentially the great nwtbod of expttUmnt, 
and its utility mainly depends upon the precaution of only 
varying one circumstanct at a lime, all other £ircum~ 
stances being maintained just as they -were. This is 
expressed in one of the rules for conduaing experiments 
given by Thomson and Tait in their great treatise on 
Natural Philosophy, Vol i. p. 307, as follows; — 

" In all cases when a particular agent or cause is to 
be studied, experiments should be arranged in such a way 
as to lead if possible to results depending on it alone ; or, 
if this cannot be done, they should be arranged so as to 
increase the effects due to the cause to be studied till 
these so far exceed the unavoidable concomitants, that 
the latter may be considered as only disturbing, not essen- 
tially modifying the effects of the principal agent," 

It would be an imperfect and unsatisfactory experi- 
ment to take air of which the oxygen has been converted 
into carbonic acid by the burning of carbon, and argue 
that, because an animal dies in such air, oxygen is the 
cause of respiration. Instead of merely withdrawing the 
oxygen we have a new substance, carbonic acid, present, 
' which is quite capable of killing the animal by its own 
poisonous properties. The animal in fact would be sufTo- 
16—3 
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cat^ even when a considerable proportion of oxygen 
remained, so that the presence of the cafbonic acid is a 
disturbing circumstance whicli confuses and vitiates the 
experiment 

It is possible to prove the existence, and even to mea- 
sure the amount of the force of gravity, by delicately sus- 
pending a small bait about the size of a marble and then 
suddenly bringing a very heavy leaden ball weighing a 
ton or more close to it. The small ball will be attracted 
and set in motion; but the experiment would not be of the 
least value unless performed with the utmost precaution. 
It is obvious that the sudden motion of the large leaden 
ball would disturb the air, shake the room, cause currents 
in the air by its coldness or warmth, and even occasion 
electric attractions or repulsions; and these would pro- 
bably disturb the small ball far more than the force of 
gravitation. 

Beautiful instances of experiment according to this 
method are to be fouDd, as Sir John Herschel has pointed 
out, in the researches by which Dr Wells discovered the 
cause of dew. If on a clear calm night a sheet or other 
covering be stretched a foot or two above the earth, so 
as to screen the ground below from the open sky, dew will 
be found on the grass around the screen but not beneath 
it. As the temperature and moistness of the air, and other 
circumstances, are exactly the same, the open sky must 
be an indispensable antecedent to dew. The same expe- 
riment is indeed tried for us by nature, for if we make 
observations of dew during two nights which differ in no- 
thing but the absence of clouds in one and their presence 
in the other, we shall find that the clear open ^cy is requi- 
site to the formation of dew. 

It may often happen that we cannot apply the method 
of difTerence perfecdy by varying only one circumstance 
at a time. Thus we cannot, generally speaking, tiy the 
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qualities of the same substance in the solid and liquid 
condition, without any other chaise of circumstances, be- 
cause it is necessary to alter the temperature of the sub- 
stance in order to liquefy or solidify it. The temperature 
might thus be the cause of what we attribute to the liquid 
or solid condition. Under such circumstances we have 
to resort to what Mr Mill calls the Joint matbod <tf acme- 
BMBt tnd diffamioe, which consists in a double applica- 
tion of the method of agreement, first to a number ^ 
instances where an effect is produced, and secondly, to a 
number of quite different instances where the effect is not 
produced. It is clearly to be understood, however, that 
the negative instances differ in several circumstances 
from the positive ones ; for if they differed only in one 
circumstance we might apply the simple method of differ- 
ence. Iceland spar, for instance, has a curious power of 
rendering things seen though it apparently double. This 
phenomenon, called double refraction, also belongs to 
many other crystals ; and we might at once prove it to be 
due to crystalline structure could we obtain any transpa- 
rent substance crystallized and uncrystaJliied, but subject 
to no'Other alteration. We have, however, a pretty satis- 
factory proof by observing that uniform transparent un- 
crystallized substances agree in not possessing double 
refraction, and that crystalline substances, on the other 
hand, with certain exceptions which are easily explained, 
agree in possessing the power in question. The principle 
of the Joint metbod may be stated in the following rule, 
which is Mr MiU's TUnl Cuum r— 

" If two or more instances in which the phenomenon 
occurs have only one circumstance in common, while two 
n which it does not occur have nothing 
'e the absence of that circumstance; the 
I which alone the two sets of instances 
(always or invariably) differ, is the effect^ or the cause, 
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or an indispensable part of the cause, of the pheno- 
menon." 

I have inserted the words in parentheses, as without 
them the canon seems to me to express exactly the oppo- 
site of what Mr Mill intends. 

It may facilitate the exact comprehension of these in- 
ductive methods if I give the following symholic repre- 
sentation of them in the manner adopted by Mr MilL 
Let A, B, C, D, E, &c., be antecedents which may be 
variously combined, and let a, b, c, d, t, &c., be effects 
following from them. If then we can collect the followi)^ 
sets of antecedents and effects — 

Antecedents. Consequents. 

ABC abc 

ADE ede 

AFG afs 

AHK ehk 



we may apply the metlioa of acTMment, and httle doubt 
will remain ihat A, the sole invariable antecedent, is the 
cause of a. 

TIM metliod of dlSerence is sufficiently represented by- 
Antecedents. Consequents. 
ABC aba 
BC be 
Here while B and C remain perfectly unaltered we find 
that the presence or absence of A occasions tlie presence 
or absence of a, of which it is therefore the cause, in the 
presence of B and C. But the reader may be cautioned 
against thinking that this proves A to be the cause of a 
under all circumstances whatever. 

TIM iolnt mBtbod of asre«ment »nd dlffemiM is similarly 
represented by — 
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Antecedents. 


Consequents. 


ABC 


aic 


ADE 


adt 


AFG 


"fg . 


AHK 


ahk 



XY xy 

Here the presence of A is followed as in the sini[de method 
of agreement by d; a.nd the absence of /4, in circumstances 
differing from the previous ones, is followed by the ab- 
sence of d. Hence there is a very high probability that 
A is the cause of a. But it will easily be seen that A is 
not the only circumstance in which the two sets of in* 
stances differ, otherwise to any pair we might apply the 
simple method of difference. But the presence of ^ is a 
circumstance in which one set invariably, or unifonnly, 
or always, differa, from the other set Thisjoint method is 
thus a substitute for the simpler method of difference in 
cases where that cannot be properly brought into aaion. 

HerschePs Discourse, part ii. chap. 6, p. 144. 

Mill's System of Logic, book III. chaps. 8 and 9. 



LESSON XXIX 

METHODS OF QUANTITATIVE INDUCTION. 

The methods of Induction described in the last Lesson 
related merely to the happening or not happening of the 
event, the cause of which was sought Thus we learnt 
that friction was one cause of heat by observing that two 
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solid bodies, even two pieces of ice, rubbed together, pro- 
duced heat, but that when they were not rubbed there 
was no such production of heat. This, however, is a verf 
elementary sort of experiment ; and in the progress of an 
investigation we always require to maMim tlw aiut 
aiuuittiT of an aSMit, if it be capable of being more or 
less, and connecting it with the quantity of the cause. 
There is in fact a natural course of progress through 
which we proceed in every such inquiry, as may be stated 
in the following series of questions. 

1. Does the antecedent invariably produce an effect? 

2. In what direction is that effect? 

3. How much is that effect in proportion to the cause? 

4. Is it uniformly in that proportion? 

S- If not, according to what law does it vary? 

Take for instance the effect of heat in altering the 
dimensions of bodies. The first question is, whether the 
heating ofa solid body, say a bar of iron, alters itslengtb; 
the simple method of difference enables us to answer that 
it does. The next inquiry shows that almost all sub- 
stances are lengthened or increased in dimensions by 
heat, but that a very few, such as india rubber, and wata 
below 4'o8'' Cent, are decreased. We next ascertain the 
proportion of the change to each degree of temperature, 
which is called the coefficient of expansion. Thus iron 
expands 0-0000122 of its own length for every i» Centi- 
grade between o" and 100°. 

Still more minute inquiry shows, however, that the 
expansion is not uniformly proportional to temperature; 
most metals expand more and more rapidly the hotter 
they are, but the details of the subject need not be con- 
sidered here. 

The fixed stars, again, have often been mentioned in 
these Lessons, but the reader is probably aware that they 
M« not really fixed. Taking any particular star, the 
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astronoiher has really to answer the several five questions 
stated below. 

Firstly. Does the star move ? 

zndly. In what direction does it move? 

jrdly. How much does it move in a year or a century ? 

4thly. Does it move uniformly? 

5thly. If not, according to what law does the motion 
vary in direction and rapidity? 

Every scioice and every question in science is first a 
"aiatter of fact only, then a matter of quantity, and by 
degrees becomes more and more precisely quantitative. 
Thirty years ago most of the phenomena of electricity and 
electro-magnetism were known merely as facts; now they 
can be for the most part exactly measured and calculated. 

As soon as phenomena can thus be measured we 
can apply a' further Method of Induction of a very im- 
portant character. It is the Method of DUnnoM indeed 
applied under far more favourable circumstances, where 
every degree and quantity of a phenomenon gives us 
-a new experiment and proof of connection between cause 
and effect. It may be called the Kethod of Conoomltant 
Taxtatlon*, and is thus stated by Mr Mill, in what he 
entitles the FUa Oanon of Induction : 

"Whatever phenomenon varies in any manner when- 
ever another phenomenon varies in some particular man- 
ner, is either a cause or an effect of that phena 
is connected with it through some fact of a 

Sir John Herschel's statement of the same method Is 
as follows: — " Increase or diminution ofthe effect, with the 
increased or diminished intensity of the cause, in cases 
which admit of increase and diminution," to which he 
adds, "Reversal of the effect with that of the cause." 

The illustrations of this method are infinitely nu- 
merous. Thus Mr Joule, of Manchester, conclusively 
proved that friction is a cause of heat by expending exact 
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^ua.ntities of force in robbing i 
another, and showed that the beat produced was exactly 
greater or less in proportion as the force was greater or 
less. We can apply the method to -many cases which 
bad previously been treated by the simple method of dif- 
ference; thus instead of striking a bell in a complete 
vacuum we can strike it with a very little air in the 
receiver of the air-piimp, and we then hear a very faint 
sound, which increases or decreases every time we in- 
crease or decrease the density of the air. This experi- 
ment conclusively satisfies any person that air is the cause 
of the transmission of sound. 

It is this method which often enables us to detect the 
material connection which exists between two bodies. 
For a long time it had been doubtful whether the red 
flames seen in total eclipses of the sun belonged to the 
sun or the moon ; but during the last eclipse of the sun 
it was noticed that the flames moved "with the sun, and 
were gradually covered and uncovered by tiie moon at 
successive instants of the eclipse. No one could doubt 
thenceforth that they belonged to the sun. 

Whenever, again, phenomena go through P«ilodlo 
Oltuisaa, alternately increasing and decreasing, we should 
■seek for other phenomena which go through changes in 
exactly the same periods, and there will probably be a 
connection of cause and eflecL It is thus that the tides 
are proved to be due to the attraction of the moon and 
sun, because the periods of high and low, spring and 
neap tides, succeed each other in intervals corresponding 
to the apparent revolutions of those bodies round the 
earth. The fact that the moon revolves upon its own 
axis in exactly the same period that it revolves round the 
earth, so that for unknown ages past the same side of the 
moonhas always been turned towards the earth, is amost 
■erfect ease of concomitant variations, conclusively prov- 
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ing that the earth's attraction govema the motions of the 

The most extraordinaty cafe of variations however 
consists in the coDnection which has of late years been 
shown to exist between the Aurora Boreaha, magnetic 
storms, and the spots on the sun. It has only in the 
last 30 or 40 years become known that the magnetic 
compass needle is subject at intervals to very slight but 
curious movements ; and that at the same time there are 
usually natural currents of electricity produced in tele- 
■gra.ph-win:s so as to interfere with the transmission of mes- 
sages. These disturbances are known as magnetic storms, 
and are often observed to occur when a fine display of 
the Northern or Southern Lights is taking place in some 
■part of the earth. Observations during many years have 
shown that these storms come to their worst at the end of 
every eleven years, the maximum taking place about the 
present year 1870, and then diminish in intensity until 
the peit period of eleven years has passed. Close obser- 
vations of the sun during 30 or 40 years have shown that 
the size and number of the dark spots, which are gigantic 
storms going on upon the sun's surface, increase and 
decrease exactly at the same periods of time as the mag- 
netic storms upon the earth's surface. No one can doubt, 
thea, that these strange phenomena are connected to- 
gether, though the mode of the connection is quite un- 
known. It is now believed that the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, Venus and Mars, are the real causes of the dis< 
turbances ; for Baltbur Stewart and Warren de la Rue 
have shown that an exact correspondence exists between 
the motions of these planets and the periods of the sun- 
spots. This is a most remarkable and extensive case of 
concomitant variations. 

We have now to consider a method of Induction 
which must be employed when several causes act at once 
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and their effects are all blended together, producing a 
joint effect of the same kind as the separate effects. If 
in one experiment friction, combustion, compression and ! 
electric action are all going on at once, each of theie | 
causes will produce quantities of heat which will be added j 
together, and it will be difficult or impossible to say hov 
much is due to each cause separately. We may c£dl this | 
a case of the lunnosaneoiiB Intarmtztura of elTectB, the name , 
indicating that the joint effect is of the same kind a: i 
the separate effects. It is distinguished by Mr Mill from < 
cases of the liataroganaoiu, or, as he says, the hitero- 
patkic intermixture of effects, where the joint effect is 
totally different in kind from the separate effects. Thus ' 
if we bend a bow too much it breaks instead of bending 
further ; if we warm ice it soon ceases to rise in tempera- 
ture and melts; if we warm water it rises in temperature 
HoMoganMtulr for a time but then suddenly ceases, and 
an effect of a totally different kind, the production of 
vapour, or possibly an explosion, follows. 

Now when the joint effect is of a heterogeneous kind 
the method of difference is sufficient to ascertain the cause 
of its occurrence. Whether a bow or a spring will break 
with a given weight may easily be tried, and whether 
water will boil at a given temperature in any given state ' 
of the barometer may also he easily ascertained. But in 
the homogeneous intermixture of effects we have a more I 
complicated task. There are several causes each pro- ' 
ducing a part of the effect, and we want to know bow 
much is due Co each. In this case we must employ a 
further Inductive Melhod, called by Mr Mill the Mrtlw* 
DtBeddnw, and thus stated in his FootUl Caaon :— 

"Subduct from any phenomenon such part as is known 
by previous inductions to be the effect of certain antece- 
dents, and the residue of the phenomenon is the effect of 
Ihe remaining antecedents." 
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If we know that the joint effect a, i, t is due to the 
causes /4, £, and C, and can prove that a is due to <4 and 
b to B, it follows that e must be due to C. There cannot 
be a simpler case of this than ascertaining the exact 
weight of any commodity in a cart by weighing the cart 
and load, and then subtracting the tare or weight of the 
cart alone, which had been previously ascertained. We 
can thus too ascertain how much of the spring tides is 
due to the attraction of the sun, provided we have pre- 
viously determined the height of the tide due to the moon,' 
which will be about the average height of the tides during 
the whole lunar month. Then subtracting the moon's 
tide the remainder is the sun's tide. 

Newton employed this method in a beautiful experi- 
ment to determine the elasticity of substances by allow- 
ing balls made of the substances to swing against each 
other, and then observii^ how far they rebounded com- 
pared with their original falL But the loss of motion is 
due partly to imperfect elasticity and partly to the resist* 
ance of the air. He determined the amount of the latter 
effect in the simplest manner by allowing the balls to 
swing without striking each other, and observing how 
much each vibration was less than the last. In this way 
he was enabled easily to calculate the quantity that must 
be subtracted for the resistance of the air. 

It is this method that we employ in making allowance 
for the errors or necessary coirections in observations. 
Few thermometers are quite correct ; but if we put a ther- 
mometer into melting snow, which has exactly the tem- 
perature of 0° Centigrade, or 32° Fahr., we can observe 
exactly how much below or above the tnie point the 
mercury stands, and this will indicate how much we 
ought to add or subtract from readings of the thermometer 
to make them correct The height of the barometer is 
affected by several causes besides the variation of the 
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pressure of the air. It is decreased by the capillary 
repulsion between the glass tube and the mercury; it is 
increased by the expansion of tKe mercury by beat, if the 
temperature be above 32* Fahr. ; aad it may be increased 
or decreased by any error in the length of the measure 
employed to determine the height In an accurate obser- 
vation all these effects are calculated and allowed for in 
the linal result. 

In chemical analysis this method is constantly em- 
ployed to determine the proportional weight of substances 
which combine together. Thus the composition of water 
is ascertained by taking a known weight of oxide of 
copper, passing hydrogen over it in a heated tube, and 
condensing the water produced in a tube containing sul- 
phuric acid. If we subtract the original weight of the 
condensing tube from its final weight we learn how much 
water is produced \ the quantity of oxygen in it is found 
by subtracting the final weight of the oxide of coppei 
from its original weight. If we then subtract the weight 
of the oxygen from that of the water we leam the weight 
of the hydrc^en, which we have combined with the oxygen. 
When the experiment is very carefully performed, as de- 
scribed in Dr Roscoe's Lessons m EUmintary Chemistry, 
(p. 38), we find that 88*89 pAtts by weight of oxygen unite 
with I I'l I parts of hydrogen to form 100 parts of water. 

In all sciences which allow of measurement of quan- 
tities this method is employed, but more especially in 
astronomy, the most exact of all the sciences. Almost all 
the causes and effects ia astronomy have been found out 
as iwbliud iduiiDmaiiA, that is, by calculating the effects of 
all known attractions upon a planet or satellite, and then 
observing how far it is from the place thus predicted. 
When this was very carefully done in the case of Uranus, 
it was still found that the planet was sometimes before 
rs behind its true p1ac& This residual effetl 
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pointed to the existence of some cause of attraction not 
then known, but which was in consequence soon dis- 
covered in the shape of the planet Neptune. The motions 
of several comets have in this way been calculated, but it 
is observed that they return each time a little later than 
they ought. This retardation points to the existence of 
some obstructive power in the space passed through, the 
nature of which is not yet understood. 

Mill's System of Logic, Boole ill. Chap, lo, 0/ tht 

Plurality of Causes; and of the Intermixture of 

Effects. 



LESSON XXX. 

EMPIRICAL AND DEDUCTIVE METHODS. 

We have hitherto treated of Deduction and Induction as 
if they were entirety separate and independent methods. 
In reality they are frequently blended or employed alter- 
nately in the pursuit of truth ; and it may be said that all 
the more important and extensive investigations of science 
rely upon one as much as upon the other. It is probably 
the greatest merit in Mr Mill's logical writings that he 
points out the entire insufficiency of what is called the. 
Kuwmati Kotbod to detect the more obscure and difficult 
laws of nature. Bacon advised that we should always 
begin by collecting facts, classifying them according to 
their agreement and difference, and gradually gathering 
from them laws of greater and greater generality. He 
protested altogether against "anticipating nature," that is, 
foiming our own hypotheses and theories as to what the 
laws of nature probably are, and he seemed to think that 
systematic arrangement of facts would take the place of 
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All other methods. The reader will soon see that the 
pn^ress of Science has not confirmed bis opinions. 

When a law of nature is ascertained purely by induc- 
tion from certain observations or experiments, and has no 
other guarantee for its truth, it is said to be an emplHcal 
IMT. As Mr Mill says, "Scientific inquirers give the name 
of Empirical Laws to uniformities which observation or 
experiment has shown to exist, but on which they hesitate 
to rely in cases varying much from those which have been 
actually observed, for want of seeing any reason viky 
such a law should exist" The name is derived from the 
Greek word ffarupia, meaning experience or trial In- 
stances of such laws are abundant. We leam empiri- 
cally that a certain strong yellow colour at sunset, or an 
unusual clearness in the air, portends rain; that a quick 
pulse indicates fever; that homed animals are always 
ruminants ; that quinine affects beneficially the nervous 
system and the health of the body generally; that strych- 
nine has a terrible effect of the opposite nature; all these 
are known to be true by repeated observation, but we can 
give no other reason for their being true, that is, ire 
cannot bring them into harmony with any other scientific 
facts ; nor could we at all have deduced them or antici- 
pated them on the ground of previous knowledge. The 
connection between the sun's spots, niagnetic stonus, 
auroras, and the motions of the planets mentioned in the 
last Lesson, is perhaps the most remarkable known 
instance of an empirical induction; for no hint has yet 
been given of the way in which these magnetic influences 
are exerted throughout the vast dimensions of the planet- 
ary system. The qualities of the several alloys of metals 
are also good instances of empirical knowledge. No 
one can tell before mixing two or three metals for the 
first time in any given proportions what the qualities of 
tiie mixture will be — that brass should be both baiia 
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and more ductile than either of its constituents, copper 
nnd zinc ; that copper alloyed with the very soft metal tin 
should make hard and sonorous bell-metal ; that a certain 
mixture of lead, bismuth, tin and cadmium, should melt 
with a temperature (65* cent) far below that of boiling 

However useful may be empirical knowledge, it is yet 
of slight importance compared with the well-connected 
and perfectly explained body of knowledge which con- 
stitutes an advanced and deductive science. It is in 

fact in proportion as a science becomes deductive, and 
enables us to grasp more and more apparently uncon- 
nected facts under the same law, that it becomes perfect. 
He who knows exactly why a thing happens, will also 
know exactly in what cases it will happen, and what dif- 
ference in the circumstances will prevent the event from 
happening. Take for instance the simple effect of hot 
water in cracking glass. This is usually leaint empiri- 
cally. Most people have a confused idea that hot water 
has a natural and inevitable tendency to break glass, and 
that thin glass, being more fr^le than other glass, will be 
more easily broken by.hot water. Physical science, how- 
ever, gives a very clear reason for the effect, by showing 
that it is only one case of the general tendency of heat to 
expand substances. The crack is caused by the success-. 
ful effort of the heated glass to expand in spite of the 
colder glass with which it is connected. But then wcj 
shall see at once that the same will not he true of thin 
glass vessels; the heat will pass so quickly through that' 
the glass will be nearly equally heated; and accordingly 
chemists habitually use thin uniform glass vessels to hold 
or boil hot liquids without fear of the fractures which would- 
be sure to take place in thick glass vessels or bottles. - 
The history of science would show conclusively that 
• Koscoe's Ltsumt in Bhimntary CAtmislry, p. 1 75. - 
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deduction was the due to all the greatest disctweries. 
Newton, after Galileo the chief founder trf expenmen- 
tal philosophy, possessed beyond all question the great- 
est power of deductive thought which has ever been 
enjoyed by man. It is striluog indeed to compare Im 
results in optics with those in chemistry or alchemy. It 
is not generally known that Newton was really an Alche- 
mist, and spent days and nights in constant experiments 
in his laboratory, trying to discover the secret by which 
metals could be transmuted into gold. But in these re- 
searches all was purely empirical, and he had no due to 
guide him to successful ezperimeats, A few ^s^^ 
guesses given tn his cdebrated Queries are all li)£ lesuk 
of this labour. But in the science of Optics it was quite 
otherwise ; here he grasped genoral laws, and every ex- 
periment only led him to devise and antic^ate the results 
of several others, each more beautiful than the last. Thus 
he was enabled to establish beyon,d all doubt the foonda- 
tions of the science of the Spectrum, now bearing sucli 
wonderful results. Some persons may suppose thai 
Newton, living shortly after Bacon, adopted the Baconian 
Hiethod, but I believe tbaf there is no reference to Bacon 
in Newton's works ; and it is Certain that be did not 
employ the method <rf Bacon. The Ptincipia, thou^ 
containisg constant appeals to experiment and observa- 
tioD, is neverthdess the residt of a, conscast and sustained 
effort of deductive mathematics reasoning. 

What Mr MiU has called the ZMiuttTa iMtod, but 
which I think mi^t be more appropriately called the 
ttaBUntd Of dOBipMa MsUiod, consists in the alternate 
use of induction and deduction. It may be said ts have 
three steps, as followa i— 

I. Direct IndHctiort. 

3. Deduction, or, as Mr MiU calls i^ Ratiociiiatiaii. 

3. Verification. 
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The first process consist! in such a rough and simple 
appeal to experience as may give us a glimpse of the laws 
which operate, withont being sufficient to estaUish their 
truth. Assuming them as prnviaionaJly true, we then 
proceed to argue to their effects in other cases, and a 
further appeal to experience either rerifies or negatives 
the truth, of the laws assumed. There are, in short, two 
appeals to experience connected by the intermediate use 
of reasoning. Newton, for instance, having' passed a ray 
of sun-light through a glass prism fonnd that it was spread 
out into a series of colours resembliag those of the rainbow. 
He adopted the theory that white light was actually com< 
posed of a mixture of different coloured lights, which 
became separated in passing through the prism. He saw 
that if this were true, and he were to pass an isolated ray 
of the spectmm, for instance, the yellow ray, through a 
secimd prism, it ought not to be again broken up into 
different colour?, but should remain yeilow whatever was 
afterwards done with it. On trial he found this to be the 
case, and afterwards devised a succession of similar con- 
firmatory experiments which verified his theory beyond ail 
possible doubt. 

It was no mere accident that led Pascal to have a 
barometer carried up to the top of the mountain Puy de 
Dome in France. Galileo, indeed, became acquainted by 
accident with the fact that waiet will not rise in an ordi- 
nary pomp more than 33 feet, and was thus led to assert 
that the limited weight of the atmosphere caused it to 
rise. Tonicelli, reasoning from this theory, saw that 
mercury, frtilch is fourteen times as heavy as water, 
should not rise more than one-fburteenth part of the dis- 
tance, OF about 29 or 30 inches. The experiment being 
tried verified the theory. It was the genius of Pascal, 
however, which saw that the experiment required to be 
varied in another way by carrying the mercurial barome- 
17—3 
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ter to the top of a mountain. If the weight of the atmo' 
sphere were really the cause of the suspension of the mer- 
cury, it ought to stand lower on the mountain than below, 
because only the higher parts of the atmosphere pressed 
upon the mountain. The success of the experiment com- 
pletdy verified the original hypothesis. The progress of 
the experimental sciences mainly depends upon the mode 
in which one experiment thus leads to others, and dis- 
closes new facta, which would in all probability have never 
come under our notice had we con&ncd ourselves to the 
purely Baconian method of collecting the facts first and 
perfoiming induction afterwards. 

The greatest result of the deductive method is no less 
than the tliaoiT of snvUaUon, which makes a pierfect 
instance of its procedure. In this case the preliminary 
induction consisted, we may suppose, in the celebrated 
fall of the apple, which occurred while Newton was sitting 
iit an orchard during his retirement from London, on 
account of the Great Pl^ue. The fall of the apple, we 
are told, led Newton to reflect that there must be a power 
tending to draw bodies towards the earth, and he ssked 
himself Che question why the moon did not on that account 
fall upon the earth. The Lancashire astronomer Horrocbs 
suggested to his mind another fact, namely, that when a 
stone is whirled round attached to a string, it exerts a 
force upon the string, often called centrifugal force. Hor- 
rocks remarked that the planets in revolving round the 
sun must tend in a similar way to fly off from the centre. 
Mewton was acquainted with Horrocks' views, and was 
thus possibly led to suppose th^ the earth's attractive 
force might exactly neutralise the moon's centrifugal 
tendency, so as to maintain that satellite in constant 

But it happened that the world was in possession of 
certain empirical laws concerning the motions of the jda* 
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nets, without which Newton could scarcely have proceeded 
further. Kepler had passed a lifetime in observing the 
heavenly bodies, and forming hypotheses to explain their 
motions. In general his ideas were wild and unfounded, 
but the labours of a Ufetime were rewarded in the esta- 
blishment of the three laws which bear his name, and 
describe the nature of the orbits traversed by the planets> 
and the relation between the siie of such orbit and the 
time required by the planet to traverse it. Newton was 
able to show by geometrical reasoning that if one body 
revolved round another attracted towards it by a force 
decreasing as the square of the distance increases, it would 
necessarily describe an orbit of which Kepler's laws would 
be true, and which would therefore exactly resemble the 
orbits of the planets. Here was a partial verification of 
his theory by appeal to the results of experience. But 
sevetal other philosophers had gone so far in the investi- 
gation of the subject It is Newton's chief claim to ho- 
nour, that he carried on his deductions and verifications 
until he attained complete demonstration. To do this it 
was necessary first of all to show that the moon actually 
does fall towards the earth just as rapidly as a stone would 
if it were in the same circumstances. Using the best 
information then attainable as to the distance of the 
mooiit Newton calculated that the moon falls through the 
spaceof 13 feet in one minute, but that a stone, if elevated 
so high, would fall through 15 feet. Most men would 
have considered this approach to coincidence as a proof 
of his theory, but Newton's love of certain truth rendered 
him different even from most philosophers, and the dis- 
crepancy caused him to lay " aside at that time ,any fur- 
ther thoughts of this matter." 

It was not till many years afterwards (probably 15 
or 16) that Newton, hearing of some more exact data 
.from whidi he could calculate the distance of the moon, 
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was able to explain the dtscrepancr. HU theory of gra- 
vitation was then veiilied so far as -the moon was con- 
cerned ; but this was to him only the bcginiiing of a long 
couree of deductive calculations, each ending in a verifica- 
tion. If the eaith and moon attract each other, and also 
the sun and die earth, siHiilady there is no reason why 
the sun and moon Kbould not attract each other. Newton 
followed out the ccMisequences of this inference, and showed 
that the moon would not move as if attracted by the 
earth only, but sometimes faster and sometimes slower. 
Compaiisons with Flamsteed's observatioRS of the moon 
showed that such was the case. Newton argued again, 
that as the waters of the ocean are not rigidly attached to 
the earth, they mi^t attract the mooit, and be attracted 
in return, independently of the rest of the earth. Certain 
daily motions would then be caused thereby exactly 
resembling the tides, and there were the tides to Terify 
the fact. It was the ahnost superltuouui power ivith 
which he traced out geometrically the consequences (dhis 
theory, and submitted them to repeated comparison wtth 
experience, which constitutes his preeminence over all 
philosophers. 

What he began has been going on ever since. The 
places of the moon and planets are calculated for each 
day on the assumption of the absolute truth of Newton's 
law of gravitation. Every night their places are obs«>wl 
aa far as possible at Greenwich or some other observatory; 
comparison of the obserred with the predicted place is 
always in some degree erroneous, and if coincident would 
be so only by accident The theory is never proved com- 
pletdy trae, and never can be ; but the more accurately the 
results of the theory are calculated, and the more perfect 
the instruments of the astronomer are rendered, the more 
close is the correspondence. Thus the rude observations 
Of Kepler and the few slight facts which worked on New- 
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toB'3 mind, were the Foundatioii of a theory which yielded 
indefinite means of anticipating new facts, and by con* 
stant verification, as far as human accuracy can go, has 
been placed beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Were space available it might be shown that all other 
great theories have followed nearly the same course. 
The nndiilatory theory of sound was in facl almost verified 
by Newton himself, though when he calculated from it 
the velocity of sound there was again a discrepancy, which 
only subsequent investigation could explain. This theory 
no doubt suggested the corresponding theory of light, 
which when followed out by Young, Fresnel, and others, 
always gave results which were ultimately in harmony 
with observation. It even enabled mathematicians to 
anticipate results which the most ardent imagination 
coald hardly have guessed, and which mere haphazard 
experiment might never have revealed. Dalton's laws of 
equivalent proportions in chemistry, if not his atomic 
theory, were founded on experiments made with the 
simplest and rudest apparatus, but results deduced from 
them are daily verified in the nicest processes of modern 
chemical analysis. The still more modern theory of the 
Conservatimi of Force, which had been vaguely antici- 
pated by Bacon, Rumford, Montgolfier, Seguin, Mayer 
and possibly others, was by Mr Joule brought to the test 
of experimental verification in some of the most beautiful 
and decisive experiments which are on record. It will be 
long before scientific men shall have traced out dl the 
consequences of this grand principle, but its correspond- 
ence with fact already places it far beyoniNoubt. 

It will now be apparent, I think, that though observa- 
tion and induction must ever be the ground of all certain 
knowledge of nature, their unaided employment could 
never have led to the results of modem science. He who 
merely collects and digests facts will seldom acquire a 
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comprehension of their laws. He who frames a. theory 
and is content with his own deductions from it, like Des- 
cartes, will only surprise the world with his mbused 
genius ; but the best student of science is he who with a 
copious store of theories and fancies has the highest 
power of foreseeing their consequences, the greatest dili- 
gence in comparing them with undoubted facts, and the 
greatest candour in confessing the ninety-nine mistakes 
he has made in reaching the one true law of nature. 

LESSON XXXI. 

EXPLANATION, TENDENCY, HYPOTHESIS, 

THEORY, AND FACT. 
In the preceding Lessons I have used several expressicffls 
of which the meaning has not been defined. It will now 
be convenient to exemplity the use of these terms, and to 
arrive as ^ as possible at a clear understanding of theii 
proper meanings. 

Explanation is literally the making plain or clear, so 
that there shall be nothing uneven or obscure to inter- 
rupt our view. Idantllto ezpIanaUon consists in hatmo- 
niiing fact with fact, or fact with law, or law with law, 
50 that we may see them both to be cases of one uniform 
law of causation. If we hear of a great earthquake in 
some part of the world and subsequently hear that a 
neighbouring volcano has broken out, we say that the 
earthquake is thus partially explained. The eruption 
shows that there were great forces operating beneath the 
earth's surface, and the earthquake is obviously an effect 
of such causes. The scratches which may be plainly seen 
upon the surface of rocks in certain parts of Wales and 
CumbeTland,aTe explained by the former existence of gla- 
ciers in those mountains; the scratches exactly harmonize 
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with the effects of glaciers now existing in Switzerland, 
Greenland, and elsewhere. These may be considered ttr 
p'»T"*'"" nt Out tiy l&et. 

A &ct may also be explained by a general law of 
nature, that is the cause and mode of its production may 
be pointed out and shown to be the same as operates in 
many apparently different cases. Thus the cracking of 
glass by heat was explained (p. 257) as one result of the 
universal law that heat increases the dimensions of solid 
bodies. The trade-winds are explained as one case of 
the general tendency of warm air to rise and be displaced 
by cold and dense air. The very same simple laws of beat 
and mechanics which cause a draught to flow up a chimney 
when there is a tire below, cause winds to blow from each 
hemisphere towards the equator. At the same time the 
easterly direction from which the winds come is explained 
by the simplest laws of motion ; for as the earth rotates 
from west to east, and moves much more rapidly at the 
equator than nearer the poles, the air tends to preserve 
its slower rate of motion, and the earth near tbe equator 
moving under it occasions an apparent motion of the wind 
from east to west 

There are, according to Mr Mill, three distinct ways 
in which one law may be explained by other laws, or 
brought Into harmony with them. 

The first is the case where there are really two 
or more separate causes in action, the results of which 
are combined or added together, homogeneously. As 
was before explained, hanocenMnu IntennlztorB of etfMta 
(p. 252) means that the joint effect is simply the sum of the 
separate effects, and is of the same kind with them. Our 
last example of the trade-winds really comes under this 
case, for we find that there is one law or tendency which 
causes winds to blow from the arctic regions towards the 
equator, and a second tendency which causes then to blow 
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from east to west. These tendeocies &ie combined to- 
gether, and cause the trade-winds to blow from the Ncnth- 
East in the northern hemisphere, and from the South-East 
1b the southnn hemis]d>er& The law according- to which 
the temperature of the air is goremed in any part of the 
earth is a very complicated one, depending partly on tbe 
law by which the sun's heatii^ power is governed, partly 
on the power of the earth to radiate tbe heat away into 
space, but even more peiiiaps on the effect of currents of 
air or water in briogins warmth or carrying it away. 
The path of a cannon-ball or other projectile is deter- 
mined by the joint action of several laws ; firstly, the 
simple law of motion, by which any moving.body tends 
to move onward at an unifonn rate in a straight Hne) 
secondly, the law of gravity, which continually deflects 
tbe body towards the earth's surface ; thirdly, the icsist- 
ance of the air, which tends to diminish its velocity. 

The reader will perhaps have noticed the frequent tise 
of the word Umltacy, and 1 have repeatedly sp<Aen <A a 
cause as tendii^ to produce its effect. If the joint and 
homogeneous action of causes has been clearly explained, 
it will now be clear that a tendency means a cause which 
will produce an effect unless there be opposite causes, 
iriiich, in combination with it, counteract and disguise 
that effect Thus when we throw a stone into the air the 
attractive power of the earth tends to make it fall, bat Ihe 
upward motion we have impressed upon it disguises the 
result for a certain time. The interminable revolving 
motion of the moon round the earth is the result of two 
balanced tendencies, that towards the earth, and that Co 
proceed onward in a straight line. The laws of motion 
and gravity are such that this balance must always be 
preserved ; if the moon by any cause were brought neaief 
to the earth its tendency to fly off would be increased, 
and would exceed the effect of gravity until it had regained 
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its proper distance; A Undtncy Ihtn is a eauit which 
mtiy or may not be counUracted. 

In the second case of explanation an effect is shown 
to be due, not to the supposed cause directly, but to an 
Istwmediate eSbct of tbat mwm. Instead of A being the 
cause of C, it is found that A is the cause of B, and B the 
cause of C, so that B constitutes an tataniMdUM link. 
This explanation may seem to increase the complexity of 
the matter, but it icaJly simplifies it ; for the connection of 
A with B may be a case of a lamitiar and simple law, and 
so may that of B with C ; whereas the law that A pro- 
duces C may be pnrely empirical and apparently out of 
harmony with everydiing else. ThUs in lightning; it 
seems as if electricity had the power of creating a loud 
explosion; but in reality electricity only produces heat, 
and it is the heat which occasions sound by suddenly 
expanding the air. Thus thunder comes into harmony 
with the sound of artillery, n^tch is also occasioned by 
the sudden expansion of the heated gases emitted by the 
powder- Whenchlorine was discovered it was soon found 
to have a strong power of bleaching, and at die present 
day almost all bleaching is done by chlorine instead of 
the son, as formerly. Inquiry showed however that it was 
not really the cUm^ne iiduch destroyed colour, but that 
oxygen, is the intermediate and active ^ent Chlorine 
decomposes water, and taking the hydrogen leaves the 
oxygen in a state of great activity and ready to destroy 
the organic colouring matter. Thus a number of ^ts 
aj% harmonized; we learn why dry chlorine does not 
Ueach, and why there are several other substances which 
resemble chlorine in its bleaching power, for instance, 
ozone, peroxide of hydrogen, sulphurous acid, and a pecu- 
liar oxide (rf vanadium, lately discovered by Dr Roscoe. 
It would be impossible to understand the effect at all un- 
less we knew that it is probably due to active oxygen or 
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ozone b all the cases, even in the old method of bleach- 
ing by exposure to the sun*. 

The third and much more important case of ex- 
planation is where one Uvr is shown to be ft mm of ft 
mora gMural Uw. As was explained in Lesson xxiv. we 
naturalty discover the less general first, and gradually 
penetrate to the more simple but profound secrets of 
nature. It has often been found that scientific men were 
in possession of several well-known laws without perc^v- 
ing the bond which connected them tt^ether. Men, for 
instance, had long known that all heavy bodies tended to 
fall towards the earth, and before the time of Newton it 
was known to Hoc^e, Huyghens, and others, that some 
forceprobablyconnected the earth with the sun and moon. 
It was Newton, however, who clearly brought these and 
many other facts under one general law, so that each fact 
or less general law throws light upon every other. 

The science of Electricity now harmonizes a vast 
series of partial laws and facts between which it was 
a truly difficult task to discover any resemblance. The 
chief properties of the magnet had been fairly known 
since the time of Gilbert, the physician of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; common frictional electricity was carefully stu- 
died by Otto von Guericke, Epinus, Coulomb, and otheis ; 
Galvanism was elaborately investigated almost Ets soon 
as Galvani and Volta discovered the fact that the che- 
mical action of one substance on another may produce 
electricity. In the eaiiy part of this century there were 
three distinct sciences. Magnetism, Electricity and Gal- 
vanism ; now there is but one science. Oersted of 
Copenhagen gave in 1819 the first link between them, by 
pointing out that an electric current may cause move- 
ments in a compass-needle. Ampire and Faraday worked 

• ^aS.vC Dittiauay of CMemUtry, VoL I. p. 601. 
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out the complicated relatioiu of the three sciences, com- 
prehending them finally in a wider science, which may be 
called £lectro-inagnetism, or we may perhaps conveniently 
generalize the name Electricity so as to comprehend ail 
the phenomena connected with it. 

A number of minor laws and detached facts are com- 
prehended and explained in the theoiy now generally 
accepted, that beat, electricity, hgbt, and in fact all the 
phenomena of nature, are but manifestations in different 
ibrms of one same kind of force. The total amount of 
force existing in the universe is held to be fixed and un- 
alterable, like the quantity of matter ; sometimes it is 
disguised by affecting only the insensible molecules; at 
other times it is seen to produce palpable mechanical 
effects, as in the fall of a stone, or the expansion of 
steam. How it had been previously known, ever since the 
time of the Greeks, that a simple lever, although greatly 
altering the character of force by making its action slower 
or faster, does not alter its amount, because the more 
intense the force the slower and more limited is its action. 
In modem times a similar truth was proved of every kind 
of machine; and it was recognised that, apart from friction, 
no kind of mechanism either creates or destroys force. 
It had been independently recognised that electricity 
produced in the galvanic battery was exactly proportional 
to the amount of chemical action, and that almost any 
one of the forces named could be converted into any one 
of the others. All such facts are now comprehended 
under one general theory, the details of which are being 
gradually rendered more certain and accurate, but the 
n^in principle of which is that a certain amount of me- 
chanical force is equal to a certain amount of heat, a 
certain amount of dectricity, of chemical action, at even 
of muscular exertion. 

The word tm«tbMls is much used in connection with 
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the subject we sre discussing', and its meaning must be 
considered. It is derived from the Greek words Aro, 
under, and fliirit, placing, and is therefore exactly synony- 
mous with the Latin word tuppoiilta, a placing under, 
whence our common word tuppasiticH. It appears to 
mean in seience the imagining of sonte Aing, force or 
cause, which imderties the pheiMmena we arc exutumng, 
and is the agent m their production without being capable 
of direct observation. In making a hypothesis we assert 
the existence of a cause on the ground of the effects 
observed, and the probability of its existence depends 
Upon the number of diverse facts or partial laws that we 
&re Aus enabled to explain or reduce to harmony. To be 
of any value at all a hypothesis must harmonize at least 
two different facts. If we account for the effects of opium 
by saying with Motitre that it possesses a dormitivt 
Power, or say that the m^net attracts because it has a 
magnetie power, every one can see Ibat we gain nothing. 
We know neither mere nor less about the doimitive or 
magnetic power than we do about opium or the magnet. 
But if we suppose the magnet to attract becanse it is 
occupied by circulating currents of electricity the hypo- 
thesis may seem a very improbable one, but is valid. 
because we thus draw a certain analogy between am^net 
and A coil of wire conveying electricity. Such a ceil of 
wire attracts other coila exactly in the way that OAe mag- 
net attracts another ; so that this hypothesis enables us 
to harmonize several ditferent bets. The existence of 
intense heat in the interior of the earth is hypodietical in 
so far 39 regards the impossibility of actually seeing and 
measuring the heat direcdy, but it harmonizes so many 
facts derived from different sources that we can hardly 
doubt its existence. Thus the occurrence of hot s;mags 
and volcanoes are some facts in its favour, though they 
might be explained on other grounds ; the empirical law 
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that the hesit increases as we sink mines in any part of 
Ihe earth's surface is stronger evidence. The intensely 
heated condition of the sun and other stars is stron^y 
confirmatory as showing that other bodies do exist in the 
supposed condition of Ibe earth's interior. The cool 
state of the earth's surface is perfectly consistent with its 
comparatively small size and the known facts and laws 
concerning tha conduction and radiation of heat. And 
the more we learn concerning the way in which the stm's 
heat is supplied by the fall of meteoric matter, the more 
it is prob£U>le that the earth may have been intensriy 
healed like t)ie sun at some fonncr time, allhoygh for an 
hnmense period it has been growing slowly coldeCi A 
supposition coinciding with so many facts, laws, and other 
probable hypotheses, almost ceases to be hypothetical, 
and its high probability causes it to be regarded as a 
known fact 

Provided it is consistent with the laws oflhoHght there 
is nothing that we may not have to accept as a probaUe 
hypothesis, however difficult it may be to conceive and 
understand. The force of gravity is hypothetical in so- 
far that we know it only by its effects upon the moti<Mts 
of bodies. Its decrease at a distance harmOTviies exaetly 
indeed with the way in which light, sound, electaic or 
magnetic attractions, and in fact all influences which 
emanate from a point and spread through space, decreasa ; 
hence it is probable that the law of the inverse square is 
absolutely true. But in other respects gravity is strongly 
opposed to all our ideas. If sound could travel to tl» 
sun as rapidly as in the esth's atmosphere it would re- 
quire nearly fourteen years to reach its destination ; wa« 
tlie qua and earth united by a solid continuous bar of iron, 
a strong pull at one end would not be felt at the otb^ 
until nearly three years had passed. Li^ht indeed comes 
from the sun tnrathermore than eight minutes; but wtuU 
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are we to think of the force of gravity, which appears to 
reach the sua in an instant — so short that no calculations 
have yet been ^le to detect any interval at all ? In fact 
there seems some reason to suppose that gravity is felt 
instantaneously throughout the immeasurable regions of 
space. 

The undulatory hypothesis of light presents features 
equally extraordinary and inconceivable. That light does 
consist of minute but excessively rapid vibrations of 
something occupying space, is almost certain, because of 
the great harmony which this hypothesis introduces into 
the exceedingly various and complicated phenomena of 
light, and the explanation which it affords of the analogy 
of light to sound It is difficult indeed to imagine that 
anything can oscillate so rapidly as to strike the retina 
of the eye 83i,479/x>o,ooo,ooo in one second, as must be 
the case with violet light according to this hypothesis. 
But this is nothing to the difficulty of imagining space to 
be filled with solid ether of extreme rigidity and elasticity, 
but which nevertheless offers no appreciable resistance to 
the passage through it of ordinary matter, and does not 
itself possess any gravity*. It has been asserted indeed 
that the retardation in the return of comets is due to 
friction i^inst this ether, and Mr Balfour Stewart be- 
lieves he has produced heat by friction of a metallic disc 
against the ether in a vacuum. Should these assertions 
prove to be true we have new facts in harmony with the 
theory of light, which would thereby become less bypo> 
thetical than before. 

There is no difficulty now in perceiving the part which 
hypothesis plays in the dediuittT* matbod of scientific 
investigation considered in the last lesson. The pre- 
liminary induction is replaced more or less completely by 

• See Sir John Ktrscbel's Faaii/iar La/unt, p. jij. Sec 
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imagining the existence of agents which we think adequate 
to produce Che known effects in question. If it is our 
object to expla.in the causes of ebbing and flowing wells, 
which occur in many parts of the world, we cannot 
possibly proceed by first exploring the interior of the 
earth, until we can discover the source of a spring, and 
observe its circumstances. We are obliged to imagine 
cavities and channels of various fonns, until we conceive 
such an apparatus as will, in accordance with known laws 
of hydrostatics, occasion the irregular flowing of water in 
the way observed. If we can show that cavities of a 
particular form will produce that e&ect, and can think of 
no other mode in which it could be produced, the hypo- 
thesis becomes established as almost a certain fact. 

It is the same with any great hypothesis like that of the 
dieory of light We have no means of directly observing 
and measuring the qualities of the ether which is the 
medium of light All we know about this ether at present 
is derived from the observed phenomena of light. Hence 
we are driven to invent something and endow it with . 
qualities from which we may calculate, according to some 
of the principles of mechanics, the effect to be expected ; 
and finding that these effects may be made to harmoniie 
with those actually observed, we depend upon this coinci- 
dence to prove the existence of the ether. The truth of 
a hypothesis thus altogether depends upon subsequent 
veriiScation and accordance with observed facts. To 
invent hypotheses which cannot thus be verified, or to 
invent them and then neglect the verification, leads to no 
result at all, or to fallacy. Sut when the veritication is 
careful and complete no reproach can be brought against 
the employment of hypothesis. It becomes, perhaps, as 
certain as any other mode of investigation, and is at any 
rate indispensable. There was, in fact, little truth or 
reason in Newton's celebrated protest against the use of 
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hypothesis — " Hypotheses noo fingo." The fact is that as 
his theory of gravitation rested upon the greatest and 
most successful of hypotheses, so his views of the material 
nature of light and the causes of its peculiar phenomena 
involved a false hypothesis, which has long since been 
completely disproved. 

The word ttwoij has constantly been used in ihe 
last few lessons, and deserves some examinatioa It 
comes from the Greeic 6ntpia, meaning contemplation, 
reflection or speculation; but this gives us little clue to its 
modem use. Jn reality the word is highly ambiguoos, 
being sometimes used as equivalent to hypothesis, at 
other times as equivalent to general law or truth. When 
people form theories conc^ning comets, the sun, the 
cause of earthquakes, &.C, they imagine a great niMf 
things which may or may not exist; such theories are 
really complicated hypotheses, and should be so called 
In this sense there are two theories of electricity, one of 
which supposes the existence of a single fluid which 
accumulates in some places and has then a tendency ta 
discharge itself towards places where there is a deflciency, 
just as water always tends to find its level; the other 
supposes the exbtence of two fluids which are commont;^ 
united, but when separated tend to rush baclc into union 
again. These so-called theories are really hypotheses, be- 
cause we have no independent evidence of the existence 
of any fluid, and it is now almost certain that there is no 
such thing. The atomic theory, again, is really a hypo- 
thesis suggested by Dalton to explain the remarkable 
laws which he detected in the proportions cf chemical 
elements which combine together. It is a valid hypotbesii 
in so far as it does really explain the fixedness of the 
quantities which combine; but it is purely hypothetical 
as regards the shapes, properties or absolute magnitudes 
of the atoms, because we have no facts which it can ba^ 
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monise in these respects, and no apparent means of 
gaining them. 

In another and more proper sense theory is opposed 
to practice, just as the general is opposed to the particular. 
The theory of gravitation means all the more general laws 
of motion and attraction on which Newton founded his 
system of the Universe. We may know what those laws 
are without being able to determine the place of a planet 
or make any practical use of them ; the particular results 
must be calculated out by skilful astronomers before 
navigators, travellers or others can make practical use of 
them in the determination of the latitude or longitude. 
When we speak of the mathematical theory of sound, the 
lunar theory, the theory of the tides, the word is employed 
without any special reference to hypothesis, and is merely 
equivalent to general knowledge or science, implying the 
possession of a complete series of general and accurate 
laws, but in no way distinguishing them from accurate 
knowledge in general When a word is really used in an 
equivocal manner like theory, it is not desirable to attempt 
to give it an accurate definition which would be imagi- 
nary and artitScial. 

The word fact is used very oflen in this as in most 
books, and demands a few remarks. It is derived from 
factum, the past participle ai facere, to do, and would 
thus mean something ■which is done, an act, or deed ; but 
the meaning is evidently greatly extended by analogy. 
We usually oppose to each other Hot and Uioory, but just 
as theoiy seems to have two ambiguous meanings, so 
I believe that fact is ambiguous. Sometimes it means 
what is certain and known by the evidence of the senses, 
as opposed to what is known only probably by hypothesis 
and inference; at other times it is contrasted to a general 
law, and is equivalent to a particular instance or case. A 
law of great generality may oflea be as certain and true, 
18-3 
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especially in mathematics, as the particular facta coming 
under it, so that the contrast must in this case be that 
between the general and particular. We often use the 
word too in common life, as merely equivalent to truth j 
thus we might say, " It is a fact that the primary laws of 
thought are the foundation of reasoning." In short, as 
theory means ambiguously what is hypothetical, general, 
abstract or uncertain, so fact is equally ambiguous, ajid 
means confusedly what is intuitively known, particular, 
concrete or certain. 

Mill's System of Logic, Book ill. Chapters 12, 13 and 
14, Of Explanation, and Hypothesis. 



LESSON XXXII. 
CLASSIFICATION, AND ABSTRACTION. 

In an earlier Lesson, upon the subject of the Predicables, 
we considered the doctrine of classificatiaa as it was 
treated by logicians many centuries ago. The progress 
of science, however, during the last two centuries has 
caused great attention to be given to the true principles 
on which we can arrange a great multitude of diverse 
objects in order, and we have to consider what are the 
characteristics of a natural and perfect system of classiii- 

It maybe said, indeed, that the subject we are treating 
is coextensive with the science of logic. All thought, all 
reasoning, so far as it deals with general names or general 
notions, may be said to consist in classification. Every 
common or general name is the name of a class, and every 
name of a class is a common name. "Metal" is the name 
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of one class of substances so often used in our syllogistic 
cxaniples ; " Element" of another class, of which the fonner 
class is part. Reasoning has been plausibly represented 
to consbt in affirming of the parts of a class whatever 
may be affirmed of the whole. Every law of nature which 
we arrive at enables us to classify together a number of 
facts, and it would hardly be too much to define logic as 

the tlMOIT Ot wImHImMimi 

Here we deal, however, with that more conscious and 
distinct arrangement of objects or notions, which is espe- 
cially employed in the natural sciences, such as Botany, 
Zoology, Mineralogy and Paleontology. 

The derivation of the word class is somewhat curious. 
In ancient Rome it was the practice to summon the 
whole people together at certain periods, and this cere- 
mony was known as a ciOsis, from the Greek lAAirit, or 
(Xqmc, derived from noXfoi, to call together. Servius 
Tullius is said to have divided the people into six orders, 
according to the amount of tribute they could pay, and 
these orders were not unnaturally called the classes of the 
people. Hence the name came by degrees to be applied 
to any organized body of people, such asanarmy; thence 
it was transferred to a fleet of vessels as marshalled in a 
fixed order, and was finally extended by analogy to any 
collection of objects carefully arranged. When, however, 
we now speak of the lower or higher classes of the people 
It is curious that we are restoring the word very nearly to 
its original meaning. 

dutUeatlon may perhaps be best defined as ike ar- 
rangement 0/ things, or our notions of them, according to 
their resemblances or identities. Every class should so 
be constituted as to contain objects exactly resembling 
each other in certain definite qualities, which are stated 
in the definition of the class. The more numerous and 
e the resemblances which are thus indicated by 
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any system of classes, the more perfect and useful must 
that system be considered. 

Mr Mill thus describes his view of the meaning — 
"Classification is a contrivance for the best possible 
(Mxiering of the ideas of objects in our minds ; for causing 
the ideas to accompany or succeed one another in such a 
way as shall give us the greatest command over our know- 
ledge already acquired, and lead most directly to the 
acquisition of more. The general problem of classifica- 
tion, in reference to these purposes, may be stated as 
follows: To provide that things shall be thought of in 
such groups, and those groups in such an order, as will 
best conduce to the remembrance and to the ascertain- 
ment of their laws." 

A collection of objects may generally be classified in an 
indefinite number of ways. Any quality which is possess- 
ed by some and not by others may be taken as the first 
dlffRriuia*, and the groups thus distinguislied may be sub- 
divided in succession by any other qualities taken at wilL 
Tliua a library of books might be arranged,(i) according 
to their size, (z) according to the language in which they 
are written, (3) according to the alphabetic order of their 
authors' itames, (4) according to their subjects ; and in 
various other ways. In large libraries and in catalogues 
such modes of arrangement are adopted and variously 
combined. Each different arrangement presents some 
peculiar convenience, and that mode must be selected 
which best meets the especial purpose of the library 
or catalogue. The population of a kingdom, again, may 
be classified in an almost endless number of ways with 
regard to different purposes or sciences. The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom may be divided according 
to their place of birth, as English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, 
crfonial-bom, and aliens. The ethnographer would 
divide them into Anglo-Saxons, Cymri, Gaeb, Picts, 
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Scandioavians, &c The statist arranges them accord- 
ing to age ; to condition, as manied, unmarried, widowed, 
&c. ; to state of body, as able, incapacitated, blind, im- 
becile. The political economist regards the innumerable 
trades which are carried on, and classifies them in a 
complex manner. The lawyer again treats every one as a 
minor, an adult, a feme sole, a feme couverte, a guardian, 
ward, trustee, felon, and so on. 

In the natural world, again, we may make varioos 
classifications. Plants may bevrranged according to the 
country from which they arc derived ; the kind of place 
or habitat in which tliey flourish ; the time they live, afi 
annual, biennial, perennial; their size, as herbs, shrubs, 
trees; their properties, as esculents, drugs, or poisons: 
all these are distinct from the classifications which the 
botanist devises to represent the natural affinities or 
relationships of plants. It is thus evident that in making 
a classification we have no one fixed method which can 
be ascertained by rule, but that an indefinite number of 
choices or alternatives are usually open to us. Logic 
cannot in such cases do much ; and it is really the work 
of the special sciences to investigate the character of the 
classification required. All that logio can do is to point 
out certain general requirements and principles. 

The first requisite of a good classification is, that it 
shall be appropTlaW to Qw pnipniM In bana ; that is to 
say, the points of resemblance selected to form the leading 
classes shall be those of importance to the practical use 
of the classification. All those things must be arranged 
te^ether which require to be treated alike, and those 
things must be separated which require to be treated 
separately. Thus a lawyer has no need to classify per- 
sons according to the counties of England they were bom 
in, because the law is the same independently of counties ; 
but so &r as a Scotchman, a Manx man, or an alien, is 
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under difierent laws from the English bom mas, we shall 
require to classify them apart. A gardener is quite right 
in classifying plants as annuals, biennials, perennials; as 
herbs, shrubs, trees ; as evergreen and deciduous ; or 
according to the soil, temperature and other circumstances 
which affect them, because these are points which must 
guide him in treating some differently from others. 

Another and, in a scientific point of view, the most 
important requisite of a good classification, is that It iImD 
•nabla th« grMtMt poulHe number ot s«naral aanrtlons 
W ba mads. This is the criterion, as stated by Dr 
Whewell, which distinguishes a natural from an artificial 
system of classification, and we must carefully dwell upon 
its meaning. It will be apparent that a good classification 
is more than a mere orderly arrangement ; it involves a 
process of induction which will bring to light all the more 
general relations which exist between the things classified. 
An arrangement of books will generally be artificial ; the 
octavo volumes will not have any common character ex- 
cept being of an octavo size. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of names again is exceedingly appropriate and con- 
venient to many purposes, but is artificial because it 
allows of few or no general assertions. We cannot make 
any general assertion whatever about persons because 
their names happen to begin with an A or a B, a P or a 
W. Even those who agree in bearing the name Smith or 
Taylor or Robinson might be submitted to the inductive 
method of agreement without the discovery of any 
common circumstance which could be stated in a general 
proposition or law. It is true that if we investigated the 
antecedents of the Evanses and Joneses we should find 
them nearly all to be Welsh, and the Campbells to be 
Scotch, and those who bear a very peculiar name would 
often be found to descend from common ancestors. So 
far even an alphabetic arrangement embodies something 
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that is natural in it, and enables general assertions to b« 
made. Hardly any airangement can be made, in fact, 
which will not indicate some vestiges of important rela^ 
tions and resemblances ; but what we want is a system 
which will reveal all the most important general truths. 

For this purpose we must select as the ground of 
union those characters which carry with them most other 
characters. In Lesson Xii, we considered the proptlnm 
as a quality which belongs to the whole of a class without 
forming part of the deRnitiori of the class. Now we 
ought to frame the definition of a class that it may con- 
tain as few characters as possible, but that as many other 
characters, properties, or propria, as possible, shall be 
attributable to the things contained in the class. Every 
one can see, for instance, that animals form one great 
group of beings, which have many characters in common, 
and that plants form another group. Animals have sen- 
sation, voluntary motion, consume carbonaceous food, and 
evolve carbonic acid, possess a stomach, and produce 
fat. Plants are devoid of sensation and voluntary motion, 
produce carbonaceous tissue, absorb carbonic acid, and 
evolve oxygen, possess no stomach, and produce starch. 
At one time it might have been thought that almost any 
of the characters named was a sufficient marlc of the 
group to which a being belonged. Whatever had a 
stomach, was an animal ; whatever had not, was a plant ; 
whatever produced starch or evolved oxygen was called a 
plant ; whatever evolved oxygen or produced fat was an 
animal To the present day these statements remain 
generally true, so that we may make assertions in the form 
of the proposition U, that "all animals are all beings 
that evolve carbonic acid, and all plants are all beings 
that absorb carbonic acid." But in reality the exceptions 
are many, and increasing research makes it continually 
more apparent that there is no definite line to be drawn 
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between animal &nd vegeta.ble life. This, of coun^ is 
not a failure of logical science, but a fact of ^reat sig- 
nificance coQceming the things themselves. 

In a classification of plants we meet again with most 
deep and natural distinctions between the great classes 
called Exogens, Endogens, and Acrogens. The latter 
have no true sexual flowers and seeds, are formed almost 
wholly of cellular tissue, and have an epidermis without 
cuticular pores. The former two classes have much is 
common ; they have true flowers, woody tissue and 
cuticular pores, and hence may be united into one wider 
class, Vasculares. But exogens and endogens are also 
most strongly distinguished. Exogens have a stem or 
trunk consisting of distinct bark, pith, and wood in con- 
centric layers, leaves with reticular veins, seeds with two 
seed-leaves and a naked radicle ; generally speaking, too^ 
the parts of the flower are some multiple of two at Ave in 
number. Endt^ns, on the contrary, have do distinct 
bark, pith, and wood, no concentric layers, leaves with 
parallel veins, seeds with one seed-leaf, and a radicle not 
naked ; they have, too, the parts of the flower generally a 
multiple of three in number. 

These are the very widest classes in what is called 
the natnial irrtam of iMrtajilMl airanKemant; but similar 
principles are observed in all its minor classes. The 
continual efforts of botanists are directed to bringing the 
great multitudes of plants together in species, genera, 
orders, classes, and in various intermediate groups, so 
that the members of each group shall have the greatest 
number of points of mutual reseirblance and the fewest 
points of resemblance to members of other groups. Thus 
is best fulfilled the great purpose of classification, which 
reduces multiplicity to unity, and enables us to IntBr of an 
Um oUiar memlwrf at a gIrm what wa know of any om 
memiiep, provided we distinguish properly between those 
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qualities which are hkely or are known to belong to the 
class, and those which are pecuUar to the individual It 
is a necessary condition uf correct classification, as re- 
marked by Prof. Huxley, that the definition of a group 
shall hold exactly true of all members of the group, and 
not of the members of any other group. To carry out this 
condition in the natural sciences is, however, very difficult, 
because kinds of plants or animals are continually dis- 
covered which stand in an intermediate position between 
classes which would otherwise be well distinguished. 
Thus ferns much embarrass the fundamental division of 
plants, because though they have no true flowers, and ia 
this and other respects agree wiifa other acn^ns, yet 
they have abundance of woody fibre, which would entitle 
them to rank with vasculares, the larger group of which 
exogens and endogens are the subdivisions. 

It may be remarked that the progress of chemistry is 
rapidly rendering it a science of classification ; and ia fact 
the whole theory of chemical combination now depends 
OD a correct grouping of elements and comfmunds. Dr 
Roscoe in his Lessons in Elementary Chemistry enu- 
merates no less than eleven classes of metals, each class 
having a number of properties in common. Thus the 
metals of the alkalies, namely. Potassium, Sodium, Oesium, 
Rubidium, Lithium, form a remarkably natural class. 
They are all soft, easily fusible, volatile at high tempera- 
tures ; they combine with great force with oxygen, decom- 
pose water at all temperatures, forming oxides which are 
very soluble in water, and become powerfully caustic and 
alkaline bodies from which water cahnot be exptelled by 
heat Their carbonates are soluble in water, and each 
metal forms only one compound with chlorine. 

The metals of the alkaline earths, Calcium, Strontium, 
and Barium, also form a very natural class, distinguished 
by the fact that their carbonates are insoluble in pure 
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water, but soluble in water containing carbonic acid in 
solution. The gold class contains the rare or valuable 
metals Gold, Platinnni, Palladium, Rhodium, Ruthenium, 
Iridiuni, and Osmium, which are not acted on by nitric 
acid, and can only be dissolved by chlorine or the mixture 
of adds called aqua regia. The oxides can be reduced 
' or deoxidised by simply heating them. 

Natural classifications give us the deepest resemblances 
uid relations, and may lead us ultimately to a knowledge 
of the way in which the varieties of things are produced. 
They are, therefore, essential lo a true science, and may 
almost be said to constitute the framework of the science. 
Yet it does not follow that they are appropriate for all 
purposes. When our purpose is merely to recognise the 
name of a chemical element, a plant or an animal, its 
character as defined in a natural system would give us 
little or no assistance. The chemist docs not detect 
potassium by getting it into the state of metal, and trying 
whether it would decompose water. He merely observes 
which, among all the compounds of potassium, have the 
best marked and most peculiar characters ; thus a com- 
pound of potassium, platinum, and chlorine is niost 
distinctive or characteristic of the metal, and is generally 
used as a means of recognising it ; but a fine violet 
colour which potash gives to the ilame of a lamp was 
also used as an indication of its presence long hefore 
the spectroscope was introduced to analyse such colours. 
An artificial classificatioa of the elements is thus ne- 
cessary to the detection of substances, and accordingly 
in any book on chemical analysis will be found arrange- 
ments of the elements according to characters of very 
minor importance, but which are selected on account of 
the ease and certainty with which ihey can be observed. 

In Botany, again, the natural system of classification is 
far from being well suited for determining the name of a 
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plant, because tbe classes are often deiiaed by the fonn of 
minute parts of the seed, the arrangement of the seed- 
vessel, and other parts which it is usuatlj' difficult or 
sometimes impossible to exajnine. Accordingly botanists 
usually arrange their genera and species in the order of 
the natural system, but contrive a sort of key or artificial 
arrangement, in which the most simple and apparent 
characters, often called OhuB«tarlitloi, are employed for 
the discrimination of the plants. The best arrangement 
of this kind as regards British plants is to be found in 
Bentham's British Flora. In reality the celebrated 
Linnsean arrangement of plants was intended by its 
author to serve in this way. Linnseus was too profound 
a philosopher to suppose that the numbers of stamens 
and pistils usually expressed the real relationships of 
plants. Many of his classes were really natural classes, 
but the stamens and pistils were selected as the general 
guide to the classes and orders, as being very plain and 
evident marks. 

Closely connected with the process of classification 
is that of atwtiactlou. To abstract is to separate the 
qualities common to all individuals of a group &om the 
peculiarities of each individual The notion " triangle " 
is the result of abstraction in so far as we can reason 
concerning triangles, without any regard to the particular 
size or shape of any one triangle. All eluiUUntlon Im- 
pU«a alxtractlon, for in framing and defining the class 
I must separate the common qualities from the peculiari- 
ties. When I abstract, too, I form a general conception, 
or one which, generally speaking, embraces many objects. 
If, indeed, the quality abstracted is a peculiar property of 
the class, or one which belongs to the whole and not to 
any other objects, I may not increase the extent of tie 
notion, so that Mr Herbert Spencer is, perhaps, right in 
holding that we can abttract wltliinit gnnftrallKlng. We 
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often use this word KananUntlon, and tbe process may be 
defined &s inferring of a whole class what we know only of 
a part. Whenever we regard the qualities of a thing as 
not confined to that thing only but as extended to other 
objects ; when, in fact, we consider a thing only as a 
member of a class, we are said to generalize. If, af^ 
studying tbe properties of the circle, we proceed to those 
of the ellipse, parabola and hyperbola, it is soon found 
that the circle is only one case of a whole class of curves 
called the conic sections, corresponding to equations of 
the second degree ; and I generalize when I regard cer- 
tain of the properties of the circle as shared by many 
other curves. 

Dr Whewell added to the superabundance of terms to 
express the same processes when he introduced the ex- 
pression Ooiilcatloa at fkota. Whenever two things are 
found to have similar properties so as to be placed in the 
same class they may be said to be cannected together. 
We connect together the places of a planet as it moves 
round tbe son, when we conceive them as points upon a 
common ellipse. Whenever we thus Join together pre- 
viously disconnected facts, by a suitable general notion or 
hypothesis, we are said to colligate them. Dr Whewell 
adds that the general conceptions employed must be 
(i) clear, and (a) appropriate ; but it may well be ques- 
tioned whether there is anything really different in these 
processes from the general process of natural classification 
which we have considered. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

REQUISITES OF A PHILOSOPHICAL 
LANGUAGE. 

AUONG the subsidiary processes requisite to the successful 
prosecution of inductive reasoning must be placed the 
construction of a suitable language. It is in fact impoi* 
sible to over-estimate the importance of an accurate and 
copious language in any science; and the study of thii^ 
would be almost useless without names to denote those 
things and record our observations concerning them. 

It is easily apparent, indeed, that language serves 
three distinct and almost independent purposes : — 

3. As a mechanical aid to thought. 

3. As an instrument of record and reference. 
In its first origin language was used chiefly if not exclu- 
sively for the first purpose. Savage tribes exist in great 
niunbers at the present day who seem to accumulate no 
knowle^e. We may even say that the lower animals 
often possess some means of communication by sounds 
ot natural signs which constitute language in the iirat 
sense, though they are incapable of reasoning by general 
notions. 

Some philosophers have held that it ts impossible to 
cany on reasoning without the use of langu:^. The 
true nominalist went so far as to say that there are no 
such things as general notions, and that general names 
therefore constitute all that is general in science and 
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reasoning. Though this is no doubt false (see p. 13), it 
must nevertheless be allowed that unless general ideas 
-were fixed and represented by words, we could never 
attain to sustained thought such as we at present enjoy. 
The use of language in the second purpose is doubtless 
indispensable in a practical point of view, and reasoning 
may almost be considered identical with the correct use 
of words. When language is used solely to assist reason- 
ing there is no need that the meaning of each word 
should be fixed ; we might use names, as the letters s-,^, J, 
0, b, c, &c., are used in algebra to denote any quantity 
that happens to occur in a problem. All that is requisite 
is never to confuse the meaning attributed to a word in 
one argument with the different meaning attributed in 
another argument Algebra may, in fact, be said to con- 
sist of a language of a very perfect kind adapted to the 
second purpose only, and capable of leading a person to 
the solution of a problem in a symbolical or mechanical 

Language, as it is furnished to us ready made by the 
habitual growth of centuries, is capable of fulfilling all 
three purposes, though by no means in a perfect manner. 
As words possess a more or less fixed customary meaning 
we can not only reason by their aid, but communicate our 
thoughts or record them ; and it is in this last respect we 
have now to treat the subject 

The multitude of facts required for the establishment 
of a science could not be retained in the memory with 
sufficient accuracy. Hence an indispensable subsidiary 
of induction is the means of describing and recording our 
observations. Thus only can knowledge be accumulated, 
so that each observer shall start with the advantage of 
knowing what has been previously recorded and proved. 
It will be necessary then to consider the mode in. which 
language serves for the registration of facts, and to investi - 
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gate the requisite qualities of a philoMphical language 
suitable to the needs of science. 

As an laatmoaat of neord language must evidently 
possess two principal requisites : 



3. Completeness, 

A name is worse than useless unless, when used to 
record a fact, it enables us to ascertain what was the 
nature of the fact recorded. Accuracy and precision is 
then a more important qualjty of language than abun- 
dance. The want of an appropriate word will seldom 
give rise to actual error and fallacy ; it will merely oblige 
us to employ a circumlocutoiy phrase or else leave the 
fact unrecorded. But it is a self-evident convenience that 
-whenever a thing, notion, or quality has often to be refer- 
red to there should be a name appropriated to the 
purpose, and there ought only to be one name. Let us 
consider in successitm what must be the character of a 
precise and complete language. 

It may not previously have struck the reader, but it is 
certainly true, Uiat description is impossible without the 
assertion of resemblance between the fact described and 
srane other fact. We can only describe a thing by giving 
it a name ; but how can we leatn the meaning of that 
name ? If we describe the name by other names we only 
have more names of which the meanings are required 
We must ultimately learn the meanings, not from names 
but from things which bear those names. If anyone 
were ignorant of the meaning of blut he could not be in- 
formed but by reference to something that excited in him 
the sensation of bluemss, and had he been bliud from 
birth he could not acquire any_notion of what blueness 
was. There are indeed a number of words so familiar 
to us from childhood that we cannot tell when or how we 
leamt their meanings, though it must have been by refer- 
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ence to things. But when wc come to the more precise 
use of names we soon have to make fresh reference to 
physical objects. Then we should describe the several 
kinds of blue colour as sky-blue, azure-blue, indigo-blii^ 
cobalt-blue; green colour we hkewise distinguish as sea- 
green, olive-green, emerald-green, grass-green, &c The 
shapes of leaves are described in Botany by such nanies 
as ovate, lanceolate, linear, pinnate, peltate, referring the 
mind respectively to an egg, a lance, a line, a feather, 
and a shield. In recording dimensions it is equally im- 
possible to avoid comparison with the dimensions of 
other things. A yard or a foot has no meanmg unless 
there be a definite standard yard or foot which fixes its 
meaning ; and the reader is probably aware that when the 
physical standard of a length is once completely lost it 
can never be recovered. The word is nothing unless we 
somewhere have the thing to which it corresponds. 

The flnt reqaUlta of a pMLoaosMcal langnnga evident- 
ly is that "every general name must have a certain and 
knowable meaning." It need hardly be mentioned that 
singular or proper names, the names of distinct objects, 
must likewise be known; but as such names are merely 
marks impHDsed ufion the things they do not need the 
same consideration. General names are a more difficult 
subject, because, as we have seen in Lesson v., they have a 
double meaning in denotation or extension, and connota- 
tion or intension. Of these two meanings the connotation 
is the one which must be fixed ; the other cannot as 
a general rule be limited and defined. Had the name 
plafut been restricted to Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury, the planets known before the invention of 
the telescope, we shoult^have had to find a new name for 
those subsequently discovered, and should even then 
commit the fault of calling by different names those things 
which are closely similar. But if by planet we mean any 
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round body revolving round the sun in an orbit of slight 
ellipticity, it will include all such bodies as may be dis- 
covered from time to time, of which more than lOO are 
already known. Similarly locomotive engine is not merely 
the name of a number of engines now actually existing; 
for if so a new name must be needed every week 
as some new engine is made or an old one destroyed. 
What is fixed in a general name is its connotation, or the 
qualities implied in the things bearing the name. We 
ought therefore as far as possible to define the meaning 
of every general name we use, not by naming the objects 
which it denotes, but the qualities, whicK it connotes. 
Having however considered the subject of definition in 
previous Lessons (xil. and XIII.), we need only inquire 
here how far it is desirable to employ words which are 
in current use in preference to newly invented terms. 

The advant£^e of an old term is that it possesses force 
of meaning for all persons, and so far saves the necessity 
of learning the meaning of a strange technical expression. 
Every one knows what heat is, and the expression science 
of heat bears meaning to every person however unlearned. 
But there is this objection against old terms to be noted, 
that they are almost always subject to ambiguity ; accord- 
ingly it will be found that the scientific man really uses 
the word heal differently from other persons. All things 
are more or less hot in science, whereas in common life 
we could never say that ice was hot or contained heat. 
In fact heat means ordinarily the excess of temperature 
above the ordinarymean, and the notion is purely relative 
to that of cold. We also apply the word analogously to 
-sensations of taste, as when we say pepper is hot, or 
even to purely mental phenomena, as in a hot dispute, a 
hot temper, &c. If to avoid these ambiguities we invent 
a new tenn, Caloric, we may give it any precision of 
meaning we like, but we raise one more obstacle to the 
19— a 
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study of science, because there is one more technical 
tenn to be leamt 

This difficulty is especially great in the science of 
political economy. We there deal with such familiar 
ideas as wealth, money, vahie, currency, capital, labour, 
exchange, but it is the very familiarity of the ideas which 
occasions the greatest difficulty, because dijTerent people 
attach different meanings to the words, and infinite logo- 
machy (Greelc Xoyot, word; fuixiii battle), or disputes 
arising on merely verbal questions, is the result. Even if 
a writer carefully defines the meaning in which he uses 
those terms he cannot oblige other persons to bear the 
definitions in mind. The other alternative of inventing 
wholly new terms is out of the question, as it would un- 
doubtedly render a work intolerable to most readers. 
The only advice that can be ^ven is to introduce a new 
term where it is likely to be readily accepted and to dis- 
place an old ambiguous term; but otherwise to endeavour 
to remove the ambiguity of the old term by constantly 
keeping in view a precise definition of the intended 
meaning. 

A complete philosophical language will be composed 
of two distinct kinds of tenns, which form respectively 
the descriptive terminology and the nomenclature of the 

A daaorlptlve teimlnidoiT, as pointed out by Dr 
Whewell, must include all the terms required to describe 
exactly what has been observed concerning any object or 
phenomenon, in order that we may possess a permanent 
record of the observation. For every quality, shape, 
circumstance, degree or quantity tliere must be an appro- 
priate name or mode of expression. Thus in recording 
the discovery of a new mineral we ought to be able to fix 
in words its exact crystalline form, its colour, its degree 
of hardness, its specific gravity, smell and taste if any. 
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and many other qualities which may possess importance 
Modern botany arose from the efforts of Linoxus to 
create a system of terms by wtiich eveiy part and 
character of a plant can be accurately described. The 
language of botany, as since improved, presents the most 
complete instance of a scientific terminology. Geology 
suiTers much, as I apprehend, from the difSculty of find- 
ing accurate terms ; 3uch names as trap, basalt, gneiss, 
granite, tuff, greenstone, trachyte, porphyry, lava, &c., 
are exceedingly vague and almost impossible to define, 
and at the same time to distinguish. Where a quality 
does not admit of degree or quantity it only requires a 
single name ; otherwise we must find some mode of exact 
measurement and expression. The invention of any in- 
strument for measuring a quality which has been before 
unmeasured is always an important step in science, and 
the construction ofthethennometer by Fahrenheit and the 
pendulum clock by Huyghens were great eras in science. 

On the other hand, each science requires a nomen- 
datnre or collection of names for the distinct objects or 
classes of objects treated in it. In mineralogy the names 
of separate minerals, such as haematite, topaz, amphibole, 
epidote, blende, polybasite, form the nomenclature ; in 
chemistry we have all the names of the elements, together 
with a vast apparatus of names fer organic and other 
compoimds, such as ethyl, acetyl, cyanogen, napthatin, 
benzol, Sc, In astronomy the names of the planets, 
satellites, nebulae, constellations or individual stars, form 
a nomenclature of by no means a perfect or convenient 
kind ; and geology has similarly a nomenclature neces- 
sarily of an incomplete character, in the names of the 
successive formations, silurian, devonian, carboniferous, 
penman, triassic, eocene, miocene, pliocene, post-plio- 
cene, &c. 

It is evident that a n«naiclatnr« must possess names 
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of various degrees of generality, including individual 
objects if they need separate record, infimte species if 
such there be, with wider classes, up to the samtna 

genera^ or widest notions embraced in the science. In 
astronomy we deal chiefly with the names of individual 
objects, and there is as yet but httle scope for classi- 
fication. In such natural sciences as botany or zoology 
there is seldom or never any need of names for indi- 
viduals, as an indefinite multitude of individuals generally 
resemble each other very closely in a great number of 
properties, so as to constitute what has been called a 
nAtnnl kind. Mr Mill uses this term to denote " one <^ 
those classes which are distinguished from all others, not 
by one or a few de&nite properties, but by an unknown 
multitude of them ; the combination of properties on. 
which the class is grounded being a. mere index to an 
indelinite number of other distinctive attributes." 

According to Mr Mill's language he se^ms to include 
in a nomenclature only the names of supposed species; 
for he says: — "A nomenclature maybe delined, the collec- 
tion of names of all kinds with which any branch of 
knowledge is conversant ; or more properly, of all the 
lowest kinds, or infima species, those which may be sub- 
divided indeed, but uot into kinds, and which generally 
accord with what in natural history are termed simply 
species." But the fact is that naturalists have now aban- 
doned the notion that the species is any definite form ; 
many species are divided already into subspecies and 
varieties, or even varieties of varieties; and according to 
the principles of Darwin's theory the subdivision might 
go on indefinitely. It is surely most reasonable to regard 
the natural kingdoms of vegetables and animals as ar- 
canged in an indefinite series of classes and subclasses, 
and all the names attaching to any such classes belong 
to the nomendatur& .... 
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Again, Mr Mill does not include in the nomenclature 
such general names as denote conceptions artificially 
formed in the course of induction and investigation. Ac- 
cordingly, besides a. terminology suited for describing 
with precision the individual facts observed, there is a 
branch of language containing " a name for every com- 
mon property of any importance or interest, which we 
detect by comparing those facts : including (as the con- 
cretes corresponding to those abstract terms) names for 
the classes which we artificially construct in virtue of 
those properties, or as many of them, at least, as we have 
frequent occasion to predicate any thing of." As exam- 
ples of this class of names he mentions Circle, Limit, 
Momentum, Civilization, Delegation, Representation. 
While the nomenclature contains the names of natural 
classes, this third branch of language would apparently 
contain the names of artiticiat ideas or classes. 

But 1 feel great difficulty in giving a clear account of 
Mr Mill's views on this subject, and, ^ my object in these 
Lessons does not allow of the discussion of unsettled 
questions, I must conclude by referring the reader who 
desires to continue the subject, to the 4th and 6th chap- 
ters of the 4th Book of Mr Mill's System of Logic, which 
treat of the Requisites of a Philosophical Language, 

See DrWhewell's "Aphorisms concerning the Lan- 
guage of Science," at the end of his Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences. 

Thomson's Outline of the Laws of Thought, con- 
tains most interesting remarks on the general nature 
and use of Language, §§ 17 — 31. 
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Lesson li—Intreduetion. 
I. What are the meanings of a Law of Nature and a. 

Law of Thought? 
3, Explain the distinction between the Form of 

Thought, and the Matter of Thought 

3. In what sense may Logic be called the Science of 

Sciences ? 

4. What is the derivation of the name Logic? 

J, How does a Science differ from an Art, and whjr is 

Logic more in the form of a Science than an 

Art? 
6. Can we say that Logic is a necessary lud in correct 

reasoning, when persons who have never studied 

logic reason correctly ? 

Lesson ll.~Thrie Paris of Logic, 

1. Name the parts of which a syllogism is composed. 

2. How far is it correct to say that Lt^c is concerned 

with language ? 

3. What are the three acts of mind considered in 

Logic? Which of them is more especially the 
subject of the Science? 

4. Can you state exactly what is meant by a general 

notion, idea, or conception ? 

5. How do the Nominalists, Realists, and Concep- 

tualists differ in their opinions as to the nature 
of a general notion ? 

6. What is the supposed fourth part of Logic f 
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Lesson III.— TWwm. 

1. Define a name or tenn. 

2. What is a categorematic tenn P 

3. Explain the distinction between a collective and a 

general term, 

4. Distinguish the collective and distributive use of 
the word ail in the following : — 

(l) Non omnis moriar {i. e, I shall not all die). 

(a) " All men find their own in all men's good, 

And all men join in noble brotherhood." 

Ttntiysoti. 

(3] Non omnia possumus omnes (£«. we cannot all 

do all things). 

5. Which of the following arc abstract terms 7 

Act, ingratitude, home, hourly, homehness, intro- 
duction, individuality, truth, true, trueness, 
yellow, yellowness, childhood, book, blue, in- 
tention, reason, rationality, reasonableness. 

6. Define a negative term, and mention the mark by 

which you may recognise it. 

7. Distinguish a privative from a negative term, and 

find some instances of privative terms. 

8. Describe the logical characters of the following 

terms, with the precautions given at p. 26. 
Metropolis 



Book 


Lord Chancellor 


Nation 


Ubraiy 


Vegetable Kingdom 


I Institution 


Great Britain 


BriUiance 


Light 


Ccesar 


Weight 


Observation 


Void 


Sensation 


Tongue 


Gold 


CKsar 


Air 


Prime Minister 




Mentor 


IndigettiUlity 




AiMichy 


MutcbestcT 


IndiYidnal 






Volume 


Solenmily 
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Insignificstit 

Brilliant 

Independence 

Hcavineai 

Illnstntioa 

Section 

Whiteness 



I-angnage 
Adoninient 

Obliquity 
Motionles* 
Henry VIII. 
Fonnal Lc^c 



UodersCanding 

Geology 

Demeanour 

Resemblaace 

Departure 

Nestor 

Alexaodet 



Lesson W.—AmiiguHy of Terms. 
I. Define univocal terms, and suggest some terms 

which are perfectly univocal 
3. What ate the other names by which equivocal 

terms are often called } 

3. Distinguish the three kinds of ambiguous terms, 

and find instances of each. 

4. Distinguish the three causes bywhich the third and 

most important class of ambiguous terms have 
been produced. 

5. Explain the ambiguity of any of the following 

terms, referring each to its proper cause, and 
tracing out as far as possible the derivation of 
each separate meaning from the original meaning. 



BiU. 


Minister 


Subject 


Letter 


Table 


Clerk 


Object 


Star 


Term 


Order 


Earth 


Pole 


School 


Wood 


Law 


Reason 


Air 


BuU 


Sensation 


Bed 


Glaas 


Volume 


Act 


Bowl 


Peer 


Scale 


Interest 


End 


Sense 


Feeling 


Paper 


Division 


Ball 


Kind 


Bolt 


Class 



Lesson V.-~Tviofald meaning of Terms, 
. Distinguish very carefully the meanings ia ex- 
tension and intension of the terms — 
Quadruped, railway, human being, engine, moun- 
tain. Member of Parliament 
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2. Enumerate the synonyms or other names used 

instead of extension and intension. 

3. According to what law is the quantity of extension 

connected with the quantity of intension P Shov 
that the law holds true of the following series of 

(1) Iron, metal, element, matter, substance. 

(s) Matter, organized matter, animal, man. 

(3} Ship, steamship, screw-steamship, iron screw- 
steamship, Britbh iron screw steamship. 

(4) Book, printed book, dictionary, Latin dic- 
tionary. 

4. Distinguish between the connotation and deno- 

tation of a term. 
S- Select from the list of terms under Lesson HI., 
Question 8 (p. 297), such terms as are non-con- 
notative according to Mr Mill's views. 
6. Arrange the following terms in series as in ques- 
tion 3, placing each tenn of greater extension 
before a term of less e^ctension. Point out 
which are the terms of greatest and least inten- 
sion in each series. 
Emperor Animal Planet 

Teacher Dissenter Mammalian 

Baptist Individual Matter 

Timber Jupiter Solidtor 

Person Ruler Qnadniped. 

Horse Orgajiized enbslance Bung 

Heavenly body Lawyer Napoleon IIL 

Christian ai>v.tii1it Episcopalian 

Lesson Wl.— Growth of Language. 
I. Trace out the generalization or specialiiation which 
"has taken place in any of the following words: — 
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Kind, genus, class, species, order, rank, Aognstns, 
president, speajcer, Utopia, lock, Commons, 

Z- Point out metaphors derived from the notions of 
weight, straightness, rock, wind. 

3. Distinguish as acctirately as possible Utt meanings 

of the following synonyms : — 
Sickness, malady ; mud, mire ; confutation, refu- 
tation; boundary, limit; mind, intellect; recol- 
lection, reminiscence ; procrastination, dilato- 
riness ; converse, reverse, obverse, inverse. 

4. Form lists of all the words derived from any of the 

following roots : — 
(i) Tetidirt, to stretch, as in intention, attention. 

(2) Ponere, to place, as in position, supposition. 

(3) Genus, tribe or kind, as in genus, generation. 
(4} StuHus, gift, as in remuneration, common (Latin, 

Communiij. 

(5) Modus, shape or fashion, as in mood, moderate. 

(6) Scriierc, to write, as in scribe, inscription, de- 

(7) Capere to take^ as in deception, incipient 

Lessok Wl.—teibnitx tut Knowledge. 

1. What are the characters of perfect knowledge ? 

2. Describe the character of the knowledge which we 

have of the following notions or objects : — ■ 
A syllogism. 
Electricity. 
Motion. 
A triangle. 
Eternity. 

The weight of die earth (5851 triHitms of tons). 
The colour of the sky. 
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3. Explain exactly what you mean by inhtitive know- 
ledge. 

Lesson yi\l.—PropotUioits. 

1. Define a proposition, and name the parts of wfaich 

it is composed. 

2. How are propositions classified? 

3. Name the four kinds of categorical propositions, 

and their symbols, 

4. Under which classes are singular and indefinite 

propositions jdaced ? 

5. Enumerate the most usual signs of the quantity of 

a proposition. 

6. What are modal propositions according to early 

logicians, and according to Thomson 7 

7. How far do logicians consider propositions with 

regard to their truth or falsity? 

Lesson IX. — Opposition of Propositiont. 

1. State the quantity of the subject and predicate in 

each of the propositions A, ^ I, O. 

2. Select out of the following propositions, pairs of 

contrary, contradictory, subaltern, and subcon- 

trary propositions :— 
(i) Some elements are known. 
(3} No elements are known, 

(3) All elements are knowa 

(4) Not all elements are known. 

(5) Some elements are not known. 

(6) All elements are not known, 

3. What propositions are true, false, ordoubtliil, 

(i) when A is false, (3) when I is false, 

(z) when E is false, (4) when is false? 

4. Prove by means of the contradictory propositions 
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that subcontraiy propositions cannot both be 
false. 

5. Show by means of the subcontrary propositions 

that contrary propositions may both be false. 

6. What quantity would you assign to each of the 

following propositions i 
(0 Knowledge is power. 

(2) Nebulx are material bodies. 

(3) Light is the vibration of an ether. 

(4) Men are more to be trusted than we think. 

(5) The Chinese are industrious. 

7. Why is it desirable in controversy to refute a state- 

ment by its contradictory and not by its contrary? 

Lessoh X. — ConversUm and Immtdiate Inference. 

1. Define inference and conversion. 

2. What are converse and convertend propositions ? 

3. State the rules of valid conversion. 

4. Name all the kinds of conversion. 

5. By what process do we pass from each of the fol- 

lowing propositions to the next ? 

(1) No knowledge is useless. 

(2) No useless thing is knowledge, 
{3} All knowledge is not useless. 

(4) All knowledge is useful 

(5) What is not useful is not knowledge. 

(6) What is useless is not knowledge. 
(?) No knowledge is useless. 

& Give the. logical opposites of the following propo- 
sition, and the converse of its contradictory : — 
" He cannot become rich who will not labour." 

7. Apply negative conception to the proposition " All 
men are fallible ;" then convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 
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8. Classify tlie propositions subjoined into the four 



folio iring groups :- 




a. Those which can I 


be inferred from (i). 


6. Those from which (i) can be inferred. 


c. Those which do 1 


not contradict (1), bi 


be inferred from 


it. 


A Tho^ which coQtradict (1). 
{1) Tflfjust acts are 'expedient ads. 


(3) No expedient at 


:ts are unjust 


<3) No just acts ar 


e inexpedient. 


(4) AU inexpedient 


acts are unjust. 


(5) Some unjust ac 


ts are inexpedient 


(6) No expedient ac 


:ts are just 


(7) Some inexpediei 


nt acts are unjust. 


(8) All expedient ai 


;ts arc just 


(9) No inexpedient 


acts are just. 


(10) All unjust acts 


are inexpedient. 


(11) Some inexpediei 


nt acts are just acts 


(12) Some expedient 


acts are just 


(i^ Some just acts 


are expedient. 


(14) Some unjust acl 


:s are expedient 



LESSONS VIII. IX and X.— Examples of ProposiHons. 

The reader is desired to ascertain the logical character 
of each of the following propositions; he is to state of 
each whether it is affinnative or negative, universal, par- 
ticular, singular or indefinite, pure or modal, exclusive or 
exceptive, &C. ; when irregularly stated he is to reduce the 
proposition to the simple logical order; he is then to 
convert the proposition, and to draw immediate inferences 
from it by any process which may be applicable. 

(i) All birds are feathered. 

(a) No reptiles are feathered. 

(3) Fixed stars are self-luminous. 
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(4) Perfect tuppiness is impossible, 

(5} Life every man holds dear. 

(6) Every mistake is not a proof of ignorance; 

^) Some of the most valuable books are seldom read. 

(8) He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 

(9) Heated metals are softened. 

(10) Not one of the Greeks at Thermopybe escaped. 

(11) Few are acquainted with themselves. 

(13) Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge. 
(13) Nothing is hannleas that is mistaken for a virtue. 
{14) Some of our muscles act without volition, 

(15) Metals are all good conductors of heat. 

(16) Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soiL 
{17) Only the brave deserve the fair. 

(18) No one is free who doth not command himself. 

(19) Nothing is beautiful except truth. 

(]□) The wicked shall fall by his own wickedness. 

(21) Unsafe are all things unbecoming, 

(22) There is no excellent beauty that hath not some 

strangeness in the proportion. 

(23) It is a poor centre of a man's actions, himself, 

(24) Mercy but murders, pardoning those that IdO, 
(25} I shall not all die. (M>m omnis mcriar.) 

(26) A regiment consists of two battalions, 

(27) 'Tis cruelty to load a falling man. 

(28) Every mistake is not culpable. 

(29) Quadrupeds are vertebrate animals. 

(30) Not many of the metals are brittle. 

(31) Many are the deserving men who are unfortunate; 
(33) Few men are acquainted with themselves; 

(33) One kind of metal at least is liquid. 

(34) Talents are often misused. 

(35) Some parallelograms have their adjoining rides 

(36) Britain is an island, 

(.37} Romulus and Remus were twins. 
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(38) A man's a man. . 

(39) Heaven is all poercy. 

(40) Every one is a good judge of his own interests. 

(4 1) AU paraUelograms have their opposite angles equal, 
(43) Familiarity breeds contempt. 

(43) No one is always happy. 

(44) Eveiy little makes a mickle. 



Lesson Xl.—Lo^aJ AnalysU of SenUnces. 

1. How does the grammatical predicate differ from the 

logical predicate? 

2. Distinguish between a compound and a complex 

sentence ; and between coordinate and subordinate 
propositions. 

3. Enumerate the grammatical expressions which may 

form 
(i) A subject (4) An object. 

(2) An attribute, (5) An adverbial. 

(3) A predicate. 

4. Examine the following sentences, ascertain which 

are compound or complex, and point out the co- 
ordinate or subordinate propositions, 
(i) Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. 

(2) Heat, being motion, can be converted into me- 

chanical forces 

(3) Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta are minor planets, 

or asteroids. 
(4} Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
(j) Fortuae often sells to the hasty what she gives to 

those who wait 
(6) Thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait 
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(7) Pride that dines on vanity, sups on contempt 

(8) Nobody can be healthful without exercise, neither 

natural body, nor politic. 

(9) Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 

seldom extinguished. 
(to) It is impossible to love and be wise. 

(11) Though gods they were, as men they died. 

(12) He that is not industrious envieth him that is. 

(13) Yearemyfhends, if ye do whatstteverl conunand 

you. — John xv. 14. 

(14) The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 

peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, 
full of mercy, and good &uits, without par- 
tiality, and without hypocrisy, — James iiL 17. 
5. Analyse in the form of a scheme or diagram any of 
the following sentences ; — 
(i) The first aphorism oi'Ba.coris Novum Ot^;anum, 
on p. 229. 

(2) Some judgments are merely explanatory of their 

subject, having for their predicate, a conception 
which it fairly implies, to all who know and can 
define its nature. 

(3) There be noae of the affections which have been 

noted to fascinate or bewitch, but love and 

envy : they both have vehement wishes j they 

frame themselves readily into imaginations and 

su^esdons ; and they come easily into the eye, 

especially upon the presence of the objects, 

which are the points that conduce to &scination, 

if any such there be. 

Further examples for analysis must be sou^t in 

Daigleish's Grammatical Analysis, ivith Progressive Ex- 

ercises, (OUver and BoydJ Edinburgh, i866. Price 9/. 
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Lesson Xll.—The Predicailes, etc. 

X. Define each of the five predicables. 

3. In what sense may we say that the genus is part of 

the species, and in what sense that the species is 

part of the genus? 

3, Select fcom the tenns in the 6th Question of Les- 

son v., p. 299, such as are genera, species, 
highest genera, or lowest species of other terms. 

4. Explain the expressions sui generis, homogeneous, 

heterogeneous, summum genus, infima species, 
tree of Porphyry. 
$. N ame a property and accident of each of the follow- 
ing classes : — Circle, Planet, Bird, Member of 
Parliament, Ruminajit Animal 

6. What are the rules of correct logical division. 

7. The first name in each of the following series of 

terms is that of a class which you are to divide 
and subdivide so as to include all the subjoined 
minor classes in accordance with the laws of 
division. 



(3) Reasoning. 

Induction (Imperfect) 
Deduction 
Mediate Inference 

Hypothetical Syllogism 
Disjunctive Syllogism 



(I) PojfU. (I) Triangle. 

Laity Eqaiai^ular 

AUens Isosceles 

Natoraliied Right-angled 

Subjects Scalene 

Peers Obtnse-angled 

Natural-bom 

Subjects 
Oergy 
Baronets 
Commons 

S. Divide any of the following classes :— Governments, 

Sciences, Logical terms. Propositions. 
9. Of what does a logical definition consist? 
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la What are the rules of correct definition P 

1 1. What lules do the following definitions break ? 

(i) Life is the sum of the vital functions. 

(3) Genus is the material part of the species. 

(3) Illative conversion is that in which the tnitli of 

the converse can be infetred from that of the 
conveitend. 

(4) Mineral substances are those which have not 

been produced by the powers of vegetable oi 

animal life, 
(j) An equilateral triangle is a triangle whose sides 

and angles are respectively equal. 
(<Q An acute-an^ed trian^e is one triiicb has an 

acute angle. 

Lesson XIll.— Piufo/ attd Descartes on Method. 
{1} What is the use of nominal definitions p 

(2) How must we employ definitions in order to avoid ' 

confusion? 

(3) How far can we be said to be free to use any name 

for any object? 
(^ What according to Pascal is the true method of 
avoiding error ? 

(5) How do we learn the meanings of words wbicb ' 

cannot be defined ? 

(6) Give instances of words which can be cleariy d^ ' 

fined and of others which cannot. ' 

(7) State the five rules of method given in the Port 

Royal Logic. 

(8) Explain Descartes' rules for the attainment of 

truth. 

Lesson XIV.— Zase j 0/ Thought. 
I . State the three Fundamental Laws of Thought, and 
apply them to the following notions : — 
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(i) Matter, organic, inorganic, 

(2) Undulations, polarized, non-polarized, 

(3) Figure, rectilinear, curvilinear. 

2. Is it wrong to assert that animal cannot both be 

vertebrate and invertebrate, seeing that some - 
animals are vertebrate and some are not ? 

3. Select from the following such tenns as are nega- 

tives of the others, and sncb as are opposites : — 
Lig^t, plenum, gain, heat, decrease, loss, darkness, 
cold, increase, vacuum. 

4. How is Aristotle's dictum applicable to the follow- 

ing argum^its? 
(i) Silver is a good conductor of electricity ; for such 

are all the metals, 
(z) Comets cannot be without weight ; for they are 

composed of matter, which is not without weight 

Lesson XV. — Syllogism: the RuUi, 

I. Distinguish mediate and immediate inference. 

3. Define syllogism, and state with what it is synony- 

3. What are the six principal and two subordinate 

rules of the syllogism ? 

4. In the following syllogisms point out in succession 

the conclusion, the middle term, the major term, 
the minor term, the major premise and Uie minor 
premise, observing this precise order, 

(1) AU men are fallible ; 
All kings are men ; 

Therefore all kings are fallible, 

(2) Platinum is a metal ; 

AU metals combine with oxygen ; 
Therefore Platinum combines with oxygen. 
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(3) Hottentots arc capable of education ; for Hotten- 
toti are men, and all men are capable oi edu- 



Lesson XVI.— 73/ Moods axd Figures of tht 
Syllogism. 

I. Name the rules of the syllogism which are bnAen 

by any of the following moods, ao regard being 

paid to figure : — 

AIA, EEI, lEA, lOI, IIA, AEI. 
3. Write out all the 64 moods of the sylk^sm and 

strike out the 40 invalid ones. 

3. Show in what figures the following premises give a 

vaUd conclusion ; — AA, AI, E A, OA. 

4. In what figures are I E O and E I O valid ? 

5. To what figures do the following valid syllogiscis 

belong? Arrange them in correct logical order, 
(0 Some Vs are Z's. (3) AU Ts are Vs. 

No X-s arc Y's. No Vs are Xs. 

Some Z's are not X's. No Z's are X's. 

(3) No 6sh suckles its young ; 

The whale suckles its young ; 
Therefore the whale is no fish. 

6. Deduce conclusions from the following premise : | 

and state to what figure the syllogism belongs, 
(i) An that glitters is not gold I 

Tinsel glitters. 
(3) All planets are heavenly bodies. 

No planets are self-luminous. 

(3) Mammalian animals are quadrupeds. 
No birds are quadrupeds. 

(4) Ruminant animals are not predacious. 
The lion is predacious, 
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7. invent examples to show that false premises may 

give tnie conclusions. 

8. Supply premises to the followiog conclusions : — 
(i) Some logicians are not good reasoners, 

(2) Tbs rings of Saturn are material bodies. 

(3) Party govenmient exists in every democracy, 

(4) All fixed stars obey the law of gravitation. 

Lesson XVII.— 7i< Syllogism; Rtduetio*. 
I. State and expl^n the mnemonic lines Barbara, 

Celarent, &c 
z. Construct syllogisms in each of the following moods, 
taking X, Y, Z, for the major, middle, and minor 
terms respectively, and show how to reduce them 
to the first hgure ; — 
Cesare, Festino, Darapti, Datisi, Ferison, Camenes, 

3. What is the use of Reduction? 

4. Prove that the following premises cannot give a 

universal conclusion — EI, lA, OA, IE. 

5. Prove that the third figure must have an affirmative 

minor premise, and a particular conclusion. 

6. Reduce the moods Cesare and Camenes by the 

Indirect method, or Reductio ad Impossibile. 

Lesson YNIW.— Irregular and Compound Syllogisms. 

1. Describe the meaning of each of the terms — En- 

thymeme, Frosyllogism, Episyllogism, Epichei- 
rema. Sorites. 

2. Make an example of a syllogism in which there are 

two prosyllogisms. 

3. Construct a sorites of four premises and resolve it 

into distinct syllogisms. 

4. What are the rules to which a sorites must fonfoim? 
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5, The reader is requested to analyse the fotlowing 
arguments, to detect those which are false, and to 
ascertain the rules of the syllogism which they 
break ; if the argument appears valid he is to 
ascertain the figure and mood to which it belongs, 
to state it in correct logical form, and then if it be 
in an imperfect figure to prove it by reduction to 
the first figure. The first six of the examples 
should be arranged both in the extensive and 
intensive orders. 
1. None but mortals are men. 
Monarchs are men. 
Therefore monarchs are mortaL 
•■ Personal defoimity is an affliction of nature. 
Disgrace is not an afBiction of nature. 
Therefore personal deformity is not disgrace. 
1. Some statesmen are also authors; for such are 
Mr Gladstone, Lord Derby, Lord Russell, and 
Sir G. C. Lewis, 
ft. This explosion must have been occasioned by gun- 
powder ; for nothing else would have possessed 
sutEcient force. 
S. Every man should be moderate j for excess will 

cause disease. 
e. Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain 

T. As almost all the organs of the body have a 

known use, the spleen must have some use. 
%. Cogito, ergo sum. (I think, therefore 1 exist) 
>, Some speculative men are unworthy of trust ; tor 
they are unwise, and no unwise man can be 

10, No idle person can be a successful writer of his- 
tory; therefore Hume, Macaulay, Hallam and 
Grote must have been industrious. 
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11. Who spareth the rod, hateth his child ; the parent 

who loveth his child therefore spareth not the 

13. Comets must consist of heavy matter; for other- 
wise they would not obey the law of gravitation. 

18. Lithium is an element ; for it is an alkali-pro- 
ducing substance, which is a metal, which is 



14. Rational beings are accountaUe for their actions ; 

brutes not being rational, are therefore exempt 
from lesponsibihty. 

10. A singular proposition 13 a universal one; for 
it applies to the whole of its subject 

XC Whatever tends to withdraw the mind from pur- 
suits of a low nature deserves to be promMed ; 
classical learning does this, since it gives us 
a taste for intellectual enjoyments; therefore it 
deserves to be promoted. 

IT. Bacon was a great lawyer and statesman; and as 
he was also a philosopher, we may infer that any 
philosopher may be a great lawyer and statesman. 

15. Immoral companions should be avoided ; but some 

inunoral companions are intelligent persons, so 

that some intelligent persons should be avoided. 
l>. Mathematical study undoubtedly improves the 

reasoning powers ; but, as the study of logic is 

not mathematical study, we may infer that it does 

not improve the reasoning powers. 
SO. Every candid man acknowledges merit in a rival ; 

every learned man does not do so; therefore 

every learned man is not candid. 

Lesson XIX.— Condilitmal Arguments. 
I, What are the kinds of conditional propositions, 

and by what signs can you recognise them? 
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3. What are the rules of the hypothetical syllogism? 

3. To what categorical fallacies do breaches of these 

rules correspond? 

4. Select from the following such as are valid argu- 

ments, and reduce them to the categorical form; 

explain the fallacious reasoning in the others. 
(i) Rain has fallen if the ground is wet; but the 

ground is not wet ; therefore rain has not fallen. 
(3} If rain has fallen, the ground is wet ; but rain has 

not fallen; therefore the ground is not wet. 

(3) The ground is wet, if rain has fallen; the ground 

is wet; therefore rain has fallen. 

(4) If the ground is wet, rain has fallen ; but rain luis 

ifallen ; therefore the ground is wet 
N.B. In these as in other logical examples the 
student must aigae only from the premises, and not from 
any other knowledge of the subject-matter. 

5. Show that the canons of syllogism (p. I3I) may 

be stated indifferently in the hypothetical or 
categorical form. 

6. State the following in the form of a Disjunctive or 

Dilemmatic argument, and name the kind to 
which it belongs. 
If pain is severe it will be brief; and if it last long it 
will be slight; therefore it is to be patiently borne. 

Lessons XX. and XXl—FaUacies. 

t. Gassify fallacies. 

2. Explain the following expressions: 
A dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter ; igno- 
ratio elenchi; aigumentum ad hominem; ai^- 
mentum ad populum; petitio principii; circulus 
in probando; non sequitur; post hoc .figo 
propter hoc. 
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3. What is arming in a circle j and what U a ques- 

tion-begging epithet? 

4. What differences of meaning may be produced in 

the foUowing sentence by varying the accent? 
** Newton's discovery of gravitation is not generally 
believed to have been at aD anticipated by 
several philosophers in England and Holland. " 

5. Point out the misinterpretations to which the Ibl- 

lowing sentences might be liable. 
(i) He went to London and then to Brighton by 

the express train. 
(3) Did you make a long speech at the meeting? 
(3) How much is five times seven and nine? 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Lessons IX. to XXI. 

{ConHnucd/romp. 313.) 

The following examples consist partly of true and 

partly of folse arguments. The reader is requested to 

treat them as follows : 

1. If the example is not in a simple and complete 

logical form, to complete it in the form which 
< appears most appropriate. 

2. To ascertain whether it is a valid or fallacious 

argument. 

3. To assign the exact name of the argument or fal- 

lacy as the case may be. 

4. If a categorical syllogism, to reduce it to the first 

figure. 

5. If a hypothetical syllogism, to state it in the cate- 

gorical form. 
31, Elementary substances alone are metals. Iron is 
a metal ; therefore it is an elementary substance. 
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ii. No Athenians could ha.ve been Helots ; for all [he 
Helots were slaves, and all Athenians were free 

M. Aristotle must have been a man of extraordinary 
industry; for only such a man could have pro- 
duced his works. 

54. Nothing is better than wisdom; dry bread is 

better than nothing ; therefore dry bread is belter 
than wisdom. 

SB. Pitt was not a great and useful minister; for 
though he would have been so had he carried 
out Adam Smith's doctrines of Free Trad<^ he 
did not carry out those doctrines. 

H. Only the virtuous are truly noble ; some who are 
called noble are not virtuous; therefore some 
who are called noble are not truly noble. 

ST, Ireland is idle and therefore starves ; she Starves, 
and tberefore rebels. 

S&. No designing person ought to be trusted; en- 
gravers are by profession designers; therefore 
they ought not to be trusted. 

89. Lo^c as it was cultivated by the schoolmen 
proved a fruitless study ; therefore Lc^c as it is 
cultivated at the present day must be a fruitless 
study likewise. 

SO. Is a stone a body? Yes. Then is not an animal 
a body? Yes. Are you an animal ? I think so. 
Ergo, you are a stone, being a body, — Lucian. 

81. If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the 
works of Abraham, — John viiL 39. 

S3. He that is of God beareth God's words : ye there- 
fore bear them not, because ye are not of God. 
— John viii. 47. 

55. Mahomet was a wise lawgiver; for he studied Hx 

character of his people. 
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St. Every one desires virtue, because every one 
desires happiness. 

8S. His imbecility of character might have been in- 
ferred from his proneness to favourites ; for all 
weak princes have this failing. — De Morgan. 

3(. He is brave who conquers his passions; he who 
resists temptation conquers his passionsi so that 
he who resists temptation is brave. 

)T. Suicide is not always to be condemned; for it is 
but voluntary death, and this has been gladly 
embraced by many of the greatest heroes of 
antiquity. 

SB. Since all metals are elements, the most rare of all 
the metals must be the most rare of all the 
elements. 

St. The express train alone does not stop at this sta- 
tion ; and as the last train did not stop it must 
have been the express train. 

10. Peel's remission of taxes was beneficial ; the taxes 
remitted by Peel were indirect; therefore tbe 
remission of indirect taxes b beneficial. 

41. Books are a source both of instruction and amuse- 
ment; a table of logarithms is a book; there- 
fore it is a source both of instruction and amuse- 

4S. All desires are not blameable ; all desires are Uable 

to excess ; therefore some things liable to excess 

are not blameable. 
<S. Whosoever intentionally kills another should suffer 

death ; a soldier, therefore, who kills his enemy 

should suffer death. 
M, Projectors are unfit to be trusted ; this man has 

formed a project; therefore he is unfit to be 

trusted. 
<B. Few towns in the United Kingdom have more than 
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300/100 inhabitants ; aiid as all such towns ought 
to be represented by three members in Parlia- 
ment, it is evident that few towns ought to have 
three representatives. 

W. All the worlcs of Shakspeare cannot be read in 
a day; therefore the play of Hamlet, being one 
of the works of Shakspeare, cannot be read in 
a day. 

VI, la mcnal matters we cannot stand still ; therefore 
he who does not go forward is sure to fall behind. 

iB. The people of the country are saffering from famine ; 
and as you are one of the people of the country 
you must be suffering from famine. 

4>, Those substances which are lighter than water 
can float upon it ; those metals which can float 
upon it are potassium, sodium, lithium, &c. ; 
therefore potassium, sodium, lithium, Sk., are 
lighter than water. 

00. The laws of nature must be ascertained by De- 

duction, Traduction or Induction ; but the former 
two are insufficient for the purpose ; therefore 
the laws of nature must be ascertained by In- 
duction. 

01. Asuccessfulauthormustbeeitherveryindustrious 

or very talented ; Gibbon was very industrious, 

therefore he was not very talented. 
SS. You are not what I am; I am a man; therefore 

you are not a man. 
S>. liie holder of some shares in a lottery is sure to 

gain a prize ; and as I am the holder of some 

shares in a lottery I am sure to gain a prize, 
04. Gold and silver are wealth ; and therefore the 

diminution of the gold and silver in the country 

by exportation is the diminution of the wealth 
. . of the country. 
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B6. Ovw credulous ptersons ought never to be believed ; 
and as the Ancient Historians were in many 
instances over credulous they ought Dever to be 
believed. 

56. Some mineral compounds are not decomposed by 

heat ; all organic substances are decomposed by 
heat ; therefore no organic substances are mi- 
neral compounds. 

57. Whatever schools exclude religion are irreligious ; 

Non-sectarian schools do not allow the teaching 
of religious creeds ; therefore they are irreligious. 

99. Night must he the cause of day; for it invariably 
precedes it 

69. The ancient Greeks produced the greatest master- 
pieces of eloquence and philosophy; the Lace- 
dasmonians were ancient Greeks ; therefore they 
produced the greatest masterpieces of eloquence 
and philosophy. 

80. All presuming men are contemptible; this man, 
therefore, is contemptible ; for he presumes to 
believe his opinions are correct. 

61. If a substance is soUd it possesses elasticity, and 
so also it does if it be liquid or gaseous ; but all 
substances are either solid, liquid or gaseous ; 
therefore all substances possess elasticity. 
. 63. If Parr's life pills are of any value those who take 
them will improve in health ; now my friend who 
has been taking them has improved in health ; 
therefore they are of value. 

6), He who calls you a man speaks truly ; he who calls 
you a fool calls you a man ; therefore he who 
calls you a fool speaks truly. 

64. Who is roost hungry eats most ; who eats least is 

most hui^ry ; therefore who eats least eats mosL 

65. What produces intoxication should be prohibited ; 
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the use of spirituous liquors causes intoxication ; 

therefore the use of spirituous liquors should be 

prohibited. 
H, What we eat grew in the fields ; loaves of bread 

are what we eat ; therefore loaves of bread grew 

in the fields. 
ST. If light consisted of material particles it would 

possess momeptum ; it cannot therefore consist 

of material particles, for it does not possess 

momentum. 
tS. Everything is allowed by law which is morally 

right ; indulgence in pleasures is allowed by law ; 

therefore indulgence in pleasures is morally right. 
M. All the trees in the park make a thick shade; this 

is one of them, therefore this tree makes a thick 

TO. All visible bodies shine by their own or by re- 
flected light. The moon does not shine by its 
own, therefore it shines by reflected light ; but 
the sun shines by its own light, therefore it cannot 
shine by reflected light. 

71. Honesty deserves reward ; and a negro is a fellow- 
; therefore, an honest negro is a fellow- 
e deserving of reward. 

71. Nearly all the satellites revolve round their planets 
from west to east ; the moon is a satellite; there- 
fore it revolves round its planet from west to east 

73. Italy is a Catholic country and abounds in beg- 

gars; France is also a Catholic country, and 
therefore abounds in beggars. 

74, Every law is either useless or it occasions hurt to 

some person ; now a law that is useless ought to 
be abolished ; and so ought eveiy law that occa- 
sions hurt; therefore every law ought to be 
abolished. 
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TB. The end of a thing is its perfection; death is the 
end of hfe ; therefore death is the perfection of 
life. 

T«. When we hear that all (he righteous people arc 
happy, it is hard to avoid exclaiming, What ! are 
all the unhappy persons we see to be thought 
unrighteous ? 

11, I am offered a sum of money to assist this person 
in gaining the office he desires; to assist a 
person is to do him good, and no rule of morality 
forbids the doing of good; therefore no rule of 
morality forbids me to receive the sum of money 
for assisting the person. 

T>, Ruminant animals are thosL- which have cloven 
feet, and they always have horns ; the extinct 
animal which left this foot-print had a cloven 
foot; therefore it was a ruminant animal and 
had horns. Again, as no beasts of prey are rumi- 
nant animals it cannot have been a beast of prey. 

79. We must either gratify our vicious propensities, 
or resist them; the former course will involve 
us in sin and misery ; the latter requires self- 
denial; therefore we must either fall into sin 
and misery or practise self-denial. 

aO, The stonemasons are benefilted by the masons' 
union ; the bricldayers by the bricklayers' union ; 
the hatmakers by the hatmakers' union; in 
short, every trade by its own union ; therefore 
it is evident that if all workmen had unions all 
workmen would be. benefitted thereby. 

81. Every moral aim requires the rational means of 
attaining it ; these means are the establishment 
of laws : and as happiness is the moral aim of 
man it follows that the attainment of happiness 
requires the establishment of laws. 

31 
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n. He that can swim needs not despair to &y ; for to 
swim is to fly in a. grosser fluid, and to fly is to 
nrim in a subtler. 

U. The Melvetii, if they went through the country of 
the Sequani, were sure to meet with various 
difficulties ; and if they went through the Roman 
province, they w^e exposed to the danger of 
opposition from Csesar; but they were obl^ed 
to go one way or the other ; therefore they were 
either sure of meeting with various difficulties, 
or exposed to the danger of opposition from 
Cmszx.—De Billo Callicc, lib. i. 6. 

M. Riches are for spending, ar.d spending for honour 
and good actions; therefore exlraordinaiy ex- 
pense must be limited by the worth of the occa- 

SO. If light is not refracted near the surface of the 
moon, there cannot be any twilight ; but if the 
moon has no atmosphere light is not refracted 
near its surface; theiefore if the moon has no 
atmosphere there cannot be any twilight 

■I. The preservation of society requires exchange; 
whatever requires exchange requires equitable 
valuation of property ; this requires the adoption 
of a common measure ; hence the preservation 
of society requires the adoption of a conunon 



■T. The several species of brutes being created to 
prey upon one another proves that the human 
species were intended to prey upon them. 

SB. The more correct the logic, the more certainly 
the conclusion will be wrong if the premises an 
false. Therefore where the premises are wholly 
uncertain, the best logician is the least safe 
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.89. If our rulers could be trusted always to look to 
the best interests of- their subjects, monarcby 
would be the best form of govemmenl ; but 
they cannot be trusted; therefore monarchy is 
not the best form of government 

»0. If men were prudent, they would act morally for 
their own good ; if benevolent, for the good of 
others. But many men will not act morally, 
either for ibeir own good, or that of others ; such 
men, therefore, are not prudent or benevolent, 

»1. He who bears arms at the command of the magis- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian ; the 
Swiss in the French service, and the British in 
the American service, bore arms a.t the command 
of the magistrate ; therefore they did what was 
lawful for a Christian. — Whately. 

%i. A man that bath no virtue in himself ever envJeth 
virtue in others ; for men's minds will either feed 
upon their own good or upon others' evil ; and 
who wanteth the one will prey upon the other. — 

98. The object , of war is durable peace; therefore 
soldiers are the best peace-makers. 

M. Confidence in promises is essential to the inter- 
course of human life ; for without it the greatest 
part of our conduct would proceed upon chance. 
But there could be no confidence in promises, if 
men were not obliged to perform them ; the obli- 
gation, therefore, to perform promises is essential 
, . to the same ends and in the same degree. 

fS. If the majority of those who use public-houses 
are prepared to close them, legislation is unne- 
cessary; but if they are not prepared for such a 
measure, then to force it on them by outside 
pressure is both dangerous and unjust. 
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tt. He who believes himself to be always in the i^t 
in his opinion, lays claim to infallibility ; you 
always believe yourself to be in the right in your 
opinion ; therefore you lay claim to infallibility. 
—iVhately. 

tT. If we never find skins except as the teguments of 
animals, we may safely conclude that animals 
cannot exist without skins. If colour cannot 
exist by itself, it follows that neither can any- 
thing that is coloured exist without colour. So, 
if language without thought is unreal, thought 
without language must also be so. 

n. No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not welt qualified to perform their part ; none 
but veterans are well qualified to perform their 
part ; therefore none but veterans should be 
brought into the field.^ — Wkalefy. 

I). The minimum visibtU is the least magnitude which 
can be seen ; no part of it alone is visible, and 
yet all parts of it must affect the mind in order 
that it may be visible ; therefore, every part of 
it must afiect the mind without being visible. 

100. The scarlet poppy belongs to the genus Papaver, 

of the natural order Papavetacea; ; which again 
is part of the subclass Thalamiflone, belonging 
to the great class of Dicotyledons. Hence the 
scarlet poppy is one of the Dicotyledons, 

101, Improbable events happen almost every day ; but 

what happens almost every day is a very pro- 
bable event; therefore improbable events are 
very probable events. — Wkately, 

Lessoh yiXW.—Quaniification of the Predicate. 
1. What does the quantification of the predicate mean? 
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z. Assign to each of the following- propositions its 
proper symbol, a.nd the symbol of its converse ; 

(1) Knowledge is power, 

(2) Some rectangles are all squares. 

(3) Only the honest ultimately prospter. 

(4) Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

(5) In man there is nothing great but mind. 

(6) The end of philosophy is the detection of unity. 

3. Draw all the contrapositive propositions and imme- 

diate inferences you can from the following pro- 

(l) London is a great city. 

(z) London is the capital of England. 

(3) All ruminant animals are all cloven-footed ani> 

(4) Some members of parliament are all the minis- 

4. Write out in Hamilton's notation the moods Baroico, 

Darapti, Felapton, Bokardo. 

1.-ESSOil XKni.—Bool^s System of Logic. 

I. Apply this system of inference to prove the syl- 
logisms on p. 141, in Cesare, and Camestres. 

3. Show that if all A'% are not ffs, then no J's are 
^'s ; and that if all A's are ail B's, then all not 
.rf'sarert/Znot^s. 

3. Develope the term substance, as regards the teims 

vegetable, animal, organic; then select the com- 
binations which agree with these premises : 
" What is vegetable is not animal but is ol> 
game ; what is animal is organic." 

4, Test the validity of this argument ; " Good always 

triumphs, and vice always fails ; therefore the 
victor cannot be wrong, nor the vanquished 
right." 
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5. It is known of & certain class of things that— 

(1) Where the quality A is, B is not. 

(2) Where B is, and only where B is, C and D are. 

What can we infer from these premises of 
the class of things in which A is not pre- 
sent but C is present P 

6. If all A's are fl-s ; all ff^ are C's ; all C's are /^s ; 

shew that all A's are i>'s, and that all notZ^'s are 



Lesson XXlV.—Me/Aoa. 

1. What is the supposed position of method accord- 

ing to former logical writers, and what are the 
rules of method? 

2. Explain the expressions nodis noiiora, and notiora 

3. Of wiiat kind is the usual method of instruction? 

4. Prove that analysis in extension is synthesis in in- 

tension, using some of the series of terms in 
Question 6, Lesson v. as illustrations. 

5. Explain the exact meanings of the expressions fi 

priori and i/wfen'oM' knowledge. 

6. To which kind belongs our knowledge of the fol- 

lowing facts f 
(i) The light of the stars takes a long time to 

(2) Vaccination is a preservative against small-poz. 
(3} A meteor becomes heated in passing through the 

(4) There must be either some inhabitants or no 
iuhabitaats upon Jupiter. 

Lesson XXV.—Perfici InducHon. 
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3. Find an instance of reasoning in Traduction. 

3. Distinguish Perfect and Imperfect Induction. 

4. How does Mr Mill define Induction, and what is 

his opinion of Imperfect Induction? 

5. What is the use of Perfect Induction? 

6. Construct same instances of the inductive syllo- 

gism, and show that they may be thrown into a 
disjunctive form. 

Lesson XXNl.—Inductum, Analogy and Example. 

I. From what circumstance arises the certainty and 

generality of reasoning in geometry? 
3. Find other instances of certain and general reason- 
ing concerning the properties of numbers. 

3. Why are inductive conclusions concerning prime 

numbers uncertain and.not general? 

4. Why is a single instance sometimes sufficient to 

warrant a universal conclusion, while in other cases 
- the greatest possible number of concurring in- 
stances, without any exception, is not sufficient to 
warrant such a conclusion? 

5. What are the strict and ordinary meanings of the 

word analogy? 

6. Explain the use of Examples. 

7. Explain exactly the difference between analogical 

arguinent and ordinary induction. 

Lesson XXVII. — Observation and Experiment. 

1. What is the false method of Science against 

which Bacon protested? 

2. Explain the exact meaning of Bacon's assertions, 

that man is the Servant and Interpreter of Nature, 
and tliat Knowledge is Power. 

3. How does experiment differ from observation? 
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4. CUssily the sciences according as they employ 

passive observation, experiment, or both. 

5. Name the chief points in which experiment is 

superior to mere observation, 
ti. What is the principal precaution needful in obser- 

7. Explain how it is possible to anticipate nature and 
yet establish all conclusions _upon the results of 
experience. 

Lessons ViXV III. a.aAXX\X.— Methods oj Induction. 

1. Define exactly what is meant by a cause of an 

event, and distinguish caust, occasion, anlece- 
dent. 

2. Point out all the causes concerned in the following 

phenomena: 

(1) The burning of a fire. 

(2) The ordinary growth of vegetables, 

(3) The cracking of S glass by hot water. 

3. State and explain in your ovn words Mr MilTs 

first three Canons of Inductive Method. 

4. Point out exactly how the Joint Method differs 

from the simple Method of Difference. 

5. Give some Instances of simple experiments fulfil- 

ling completely the conditions of the Method of 
Difference. 

6. What can you infer from the following instances? 

Antecedtntt. CmtsegusHts, 

ABDE. stqp 

BCD qir 

BFG vqv 

ADE tsp 

HK .xqvi 

ABFG .pqm 

ABE .pqt. 
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7. (i) Friction alten the tanpcraturc of the bodic* 

nibbed tt^ether. 
(3) The sun is supposed to move through space. 
(3) A ray of light posing into or out of a denier 
medium is deflected. 
Point out the successive questions vbich would 
have to be decided in the investigation of the 
above phenomena. 

8. Find some simple instances of the homogeneous 

and heterogeneous intermixture of effects, and 
of the methods of concomitant variations and 
residues. . 

9. Since 1843 there has been a great reform of the 

British tariff, and a great increase of British 
trade. Does this coincidence prove that the 
first circumstance is the cause of the second? 
to. Supposing us to be unacquainted with the causes of 
the following phenomena, by what methods 
should we investigate each? 
(1) The connection between the barometer and the 

weather. 
(3) A person poisoned at a meal 

(3) The connection between the hands of a clock. 

(4) The effect of the Guif-stream upon the climate of 

Great Britain. 



Lesson XKX.~Emprical and Deductive Sfetkodt. 

1. Define Empirical I.aw, and find a few additional 

instances of such laws. 

2. Whatarethe three steps of the Deductive Method,' 

3. Trace some of the successive steps in the progress 

of the theory of gravitation, showing that it was 
established by this method. 
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Lesson XXX.l.—Expl<utaii<m, ic. 
I. What da you mean by the explanation of a fact ? 
3. State the three ways ia which a law of nature may 
be explained, and suggest some additional in- 
stances of each case. 

3. Define tendency. Do all causes consist only of 

tendencies, or can you find examples to the com- 

4. Give a definition of hypothesis. How may a valid 

be distinguished from an invalid hypothesis ? 

5. What place does hypothesis hold in the Deductive 

Method? 

6. Explain the ambiguities of the words theory and 

/act. 

Lesson XXKll.—Classi/icalioH. 

1. Define classification, and give the derivation of the 

2. What do you mean by important chaiactera in 

classification ? 

3. State Dr Whewell's criterion of a good natural 

arrangement. 

4. Distinguish between a natural and artificial system 

of classificacioa 

5. What do you mean by a characteristic quality 7 Is 

it always an important quality? 

6. Define abstraction, generalization, and colligation 

7. What are the characters of a notion properiy abs- 

tracted i 

Lesson XXXlU.—Rtguuilet of a Philosophic^ 

Language. 
I. What are the three purposes for which we tise 

language ? 
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3. What a.re the two chief requisites of a philosophical 

language? 

3. By what considerations should we be guided in 

choosing between a new and old scientific term? 

4. Distinguish a Descriptive Terminology and a No- 

menclature ; separate the followtng terms ac- 
cording as they helong to one or the other:- — 
Rose, Rosaces, Rose-like, Potassium, Alkaloid, 
Ruminant Animal, Ruminating, Ruby, Ruby-red. 

5. What does Mr Mill mean by the expression Na- 

tural Kind i 
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^SCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with En^Ui Notei 
and English Veiae, Translation, and an Introduction. By Bebnaru 
Dkake, M.A., kle Fellow of King's Collie, Cambhdge. 
Svo, Jt. &/. 

The Cruk text adopttd in l/iii EdilioH is iastd ufon that of Wdlautr, 
Tvhick may lit laM, in geiural term/, to repratnt that of the best manu- 
,f:rifits. Sui in correcting lite Text, and in the Notes, advantage hat been 
taken e/ the suggalions of Hermann, Paiey, Littwood, and other eem- 
f/tetitatan. In the TraiidatioH, the simple character cf tie jEahyleaa 
eiiatoguis has giiierally enabled lite author to render tktm wiUunit any 
timierwl delation from the coHstrucUon and idiamt ef the tripntU Greek. 
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ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 

ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, %s. f>d. 

SaUUs thi daclrinr of Fallatus, Anslsltc offers, eUher in this treatiii 

or in other fastagts queted in the edtitmeniary, varisus gbmea over Ike 

■world of science and opinion, various suggestions or problems which are 

still agilaied, and a vivid picture ef the aneimt system of diaiidies, ■which 

it is hoped may Be found both interesting and instructive. 

Aristotle. — an introduction to aristotle's 

RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E, 
M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. i+t. 
7S« wri is introduttory to an alition of the Greek Text of Aristotlis 
Rhetoric, ■which is in course of preparation. Its object is to render that 
traUise thnnraghfy intHIigiile. The author has aimed to illustrate, as 
preparatory to the detailed explanation of the loork, the general bearings 
and relations of the Art of Rhetoric in itself, as •well as the special made of 
treating it adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system. The etiidenee upon 
obscure or douit/ul questions conntcled linth the subject is examined ; and 
the relations which Rhetoric bears, in Aristotle's ■vieai, to the kindred art 
tf Logic arefidly considered. A connated Analysis of thevxrrk is given, 
sometimes in the form of paraphrase ; and a few important matters arc 
separately discussed in Appendices. There is added, as a general Appendix, 
by way of specimen of the antagenistii system of Isocraies and ethers, a 
comply arutlysis of the treatise called 'pTr"P'X'i ''P^' 'A*.4(^lfioo, ^kh a 
discussion of its authorship and of the probable results of Us taidiiHg. 

Cicero.— THE second philippic oration, with an 

Introduction and Notes, translated from the Germin of Karl 

H*u«. Edited, with Corractiona and Additions, by JOHN E, B. 

Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer o£ St. Jolm's 

Collage, Camtbridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcip. 8to. 5^. 

T^is volume opens with a List of -Books iis0il Id the Student of Cictro, 

ineludiae Jfistary, Chrmelogy, Lexicons, and some account of variems 

m^y GerKfOH, of the worts of Ciirra. T%t IntreAtetitn is 
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6asBi on Halm : mhtrt Haltt gioes a rtfrrtnce to a classk, tke paaagt tai 

bten commonly prinUd at Ungl^ ; toAtrt tie refirtiKe is Ib Haim't nota 

en other Citrroidan spaeia, or to moda-n boots, the additienal matter has 

been Uicorpffrattd: and the mimereus Greet quotationi have been render^ 

into English. The English editor has further illustrated the wort by 

additions driruin,Jer the most fart, (l) from the ancient authorities; (a) 

from his own priuale marginal references, and from collections; {3) frvm 

the notes offreuiow commenlalori. A copious 'argument' is also given. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. The Greek Text with 

English Notes. Bjr B. Drakb, M.A., late Fdlow of King's 

Collie, Cambridge. Third Edition, to which is prefixed 

JESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English Notes. 

Fcap. 8vo. y. 

An IntToduetion diicussei the immediate causes of the two orations, and 

Ihfir general character. THe Nota contain frequent references to the best 

aiitharitifs. Among the appendices at the end is a chronological table of 

the life and puMic career of jEschinei and Demosthenes. 

HodgBOn.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

A liTief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be - 

reitdersd into Ldtis Vene for Scho4^ By F. Hodgsok, B.D., 

late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised bj F. C. Hodgson, 

M.A. iSmo. y. 

The late Provost of Eton has hn-e supplied a help to the composition of 

Jjitin Verse, combined with a brief introduction to Classical Mythology, 

III this neu) edition a few mistakes hose been rectified; rules have been 

added to the Prosody ; and a more uniform system hat been adopted with 

regard to the help afforded. 

Juvenal. — Thirteen Satires of JUVENAL. With a CommentM?, 
By John E. B. Mavob, M.A., FeUow of St. John's CoUcgB, 
Cambridge. Seotmd Edition, enlai^ed. Parti. Crown 8vo. sewcd^ 

TTie text is acceatpaniai iy a <^«r Ctmmentary. Per various imlm- 
the avthar is initUtd to P f f im r i Mk-tb and Ctniuglon. Ail tkt 
citations hai-e been taken aiu^frem th* orbital emtiors. 
A 2 
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Marshall — a table of irregular greek verbs 

cUssified according to thearrangementof CutlJus' Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters ia Clifton College. Svo. 
cloth. 11. 
Tht sysUm of this table hat ban barrimied frem ike excdUnt Grttk 
Grammar of Dr. Curtiut. 

Mayor, John E. B.— first greek READER. Edited 

after Karl Halh, with Corrections and large Additions by John 

£. B. Mayos, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 

Coll^^ Cambridge. Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

4x.6</. 

A leUcfion of short fiusagei, serving to illuslrale especially the Creek 

Aceidenei. A good deal of syntax is ineidentally taught, and Madvigand 

ether books are eited, for the use of masters .- iut no learner is expected to 

inirm more of syntax than is eoniaisied in the Notes and Vocabulary, 

A pr^aee " To the Reader," not only explains the aim and method of 

the volume, 6ut also deals ivith classical instruction generally. The 

extracts are uniformly in the Attic dialKt, and any HeUcnistic fomii 

occurring in the original classic authors, iuch as j&ian and Polybius, 

have lieen discarded in favour of the corresponding Attic expreseions. 

This 6aei may be used in connexton-wiih Mayor's " Greek for Beginners." 

Mayor, Joseph B. — greek for BEGINNERS. By Uie 

Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Lilerature in 

King's Collie, London. Part I., with Vocabulary. Fcip, Svo. 

doth. IS. 6d. 

The distinctive method of this, boot censitit in building up a bays 

tntmilejge of Greek upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and 

Latiit, instead of trusting everything to the unassisted memory. The 

forms and constructions of Crai havr been thoroughly compared milh 

those of Latin, and no Greek words have been used in the earlier part of 

the boot except such as have connexions either in English or Latin. Each 

stei leads naturaUy on to Us successor, grammatital forms and rules are 

*lied in a series of graduated exercises, accompanied by ample 
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vecabularies. Thus the iooM laves at Grammar, Exlrclse iook, and 
Vocabulary. WAtre pessibJt, the Grammar has been simplified; the 
erdinary ten declensions are reduced to three, which correspond to the 
first three in Latin ; and the system of stems is adopted. A general 
P'ocabulaty, and Index of Greet words, completes the work. 

Peile (John, M.A.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., FeUow 

and Assistint Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 

Teaciiecof Sanskritin the UmversilyofCambridge. Svo, loi. 6a^ 

nese Philgl^cal Lectures are the result of Nates made during the 

ant/lot's reading during the last three or four years. These Notes were 

put into the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ's College, during the last 

Slay term, as one set in the "Intercollegiate" list. They are now printed 

with some additions and modifications, 6ut substantially as they were 

delivered. 

Plato.— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 

with att Analyaifi and Notes, by J. Ll_ Davies, M.'A., and D. J. 

Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 

and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. iSmo. 

4J. bd. 

An inlroduclary notice supplies some account of the life of Plato, and 

the translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis, ' ' The translators 

haz-e," in the judgment of the Saturday Review, "produced a book which 

any reader, whether aeguainted with the original or not, can peruse with 

pleasure as well as pt'ofit." 

Plautus (Ramsay). — the mostellaria of plau- 

TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor 
George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. 

14J.i 
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" Tlie fnats of that txhauitive ratarch and that ripe and wtU-digeittd 
schelto'ihip vihuh iii tulhar h-trught to itar upon everytAing that he 
undertook are viriAU throughout it. It is fumisked luith a complete 
apparatus of prelegometui, itatet, aitd exairius ; and for the use of veteran 
sckelari iiprotably leaves nothing to 6e desind."—'PjiLi.lAA.'L'L Gazette. 

Potts (Alex. W., M.A.) — hints towards latik 

PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., laie 
Fellow of St. John's College, CambridEe ; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of (he Fettes College. Edinbm^h. 
S«cond Edition, enbr^d. Extra fop. 8to. doth. y. 

Those engaged in ClassUal teaching seem to he unanimously i>j the 
gpiniaa that Composition in Latin Frost is not only the most ej^eienl 
mefkod of acquiring a mastery of the Latin language, but is in itsdf 
a valuable means of menial training, and an admirable corrective of somi 
if the TBorst features in English writing. An attempt is here made « 
give students, after tkey have mastered ordinary syntactical rules, some iisi 
of the eharacteristics of La^ Prose and the means to be employed li< 
reproduce them. Some notion of the treatment of the subject may k 
gathered from the ' Contents' Chap. 1.— Characteristics of Classical 
I-alin, Hints on turning English into Latin ; Chap. l\.— Arrangement 
of Words in a Sentence; CliAP. III.— Unity in Latin Prvie, SuijectaaJ 
Object; Chap. IV.— On tie Period in Latin Frese ; Ciiap. V.— On lie j 
position of tie Eelalizie and Relative Clauses. | 

Roby — A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Higher Classes iii Grammar 
Schools. By H. J, Roby, M.A. {In the Prcu. 

Sallust.— CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUK- 
THA. For Use in Sdiools. With copious Notes. By C. 
Merivale, B.D. (In the present EdStirat the Notes have been 
carefully revised, ajid a few remarks and explanations added.) 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. bd. 
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Saltust — continued. 



Taif editien o/SallusI, p-epared by thi dislmguithtd historian of Ronie, 
centaint an introdaclioii, concerning tki lift and works of Sallust, Hits 
»f the Coaads, and tlaborate notes. 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TR.VNSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By' k. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Bkodkibb, M.A. With Notes and a. Map. Svo. icu. (td. 



r /lave endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
■HSU thought consistent leith a prefer cbscrvanu of Bngliih idiom. At 
the same time, it has been their aim to repreduce the precise expressions 0/ 
the atUhar. The campaign of Ceailis is ebtcidated in a note of some length, 
which is illustrated by a map, containing the names of places and of tribes 
occurring in the work. There is also a complete account of the Roman army 
as it was constituted in the time of Tacitus. This leori is characterised 
by the Spectator as "a scholarly and faithful transSalion." 

THE AGKICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. A Revised 
Tea-t, Engliali Notes, and Maps. By Alfred J. Church, M.A., 
and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. Svo, 31. dd. 

" IVe kcaie endeavoured, -Mth the aid of recent editions, thoroughly to 
elucidate the text, explaining the various difficulties, critical and gramma- 
tical, which occur to the student. IVe have cansuHed throughout, besiHes 
tke aUer commentators, the editions of Kilter and Orelli, but vie are 
under special /^ligations to the labours of the recent German editors, Wex 
and jfCritz." Too Indexes are appended, (ij of Proper Names, (2) of 
Words and Phrases explained. 
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Tacitus — conHnued. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translaled into EnglUh 

by A. J. Church, M.A., and W, J. Brodribb, M.A. Wilh 

Maps and Notes. Extra Tcap. 8vo. 2i. 6d. 
7^ trantlalort have smi^t to froduce such a version as may satisfy 
tch^ars -wke danand a faiikflil rendering ef the eriginal, and Engliih 
readers tohii are effended by the baldness and frigidity which commoniy 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompamed hy intraductioHS, 
notes, maps, and a chronological summary. The Athnuemn says ef this 
taork that it is" a version at once readable and exact, which may be perused 
■with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classiaU sttidatt" 

Theophraatus. — the characters of theo- 

PHRASTUS. An Englisti Translation from a Revised Text. 

With Introdnction and Notes. B7 R. C. Jegb, M.A., Public 

Orator in the Univers^ of Cambridge. Extra fcap. Sto. 6f. ^. 

To the anera^ English reader TTuophraslus ir UUle known. At the 

present time, when there is a general desire to see ancient life more vividly 

en every side from vihich it can illustrate our own, it seems possible that 

the characters of Theophrastus may possess some potent interest. The test 

has tmdergone careful revision. An Introdaction supplies an account of 

the origin ef the book, and of writers vAo have imitated it: as HaU, 

Sir Thomas Overbtay, and others. The notes are for the most part 

selected from ancient sources. 

Thring.— Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master 

of Uppin^iam School, 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 

Beginners. By Edward Thring, M.A, Fcap, 8vo. 21, 6d. 

The Head Master of Uppingham has here sought to supply hy easy steps 

a knowledge of grammar, combined with a good Vocabulary. Passam 

have teen selected from the best Latin authors in prose and verse. These 

passages are gradually built up in their grammatical structure, and 

" "-printed in full. A short practical manual of common mood con- 

•'th their English equivalents, forms a second part. 
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Thring — amiinued. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.Syo. Jj. 6J. 

Trattsefthtordittcayme0deQnttrucHimi,aifaund in the Latin, Great, 
mnd Engiith langui^a. 

A CONSTRUING BOOK." Fcap. Svo. iu. 6rf. 

Thucydide3.— THE SICILIAN expedition. Being Boots 

VL and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 

and enlai^, with n Map, By the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., 

late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

TAii edition it mainly a grammatical ose. Attention is calltd to the 

force of comfeitnd verbs, and the exact meaning of Ike variotu tenses 

emfUyed. 

Wright.— Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 

Sutton Coldfield School. 
HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 

related by Diodonis and Thncydides ; being a First Greek Reading 
■ Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and HistoricaL Third 

Edition, with a Vocabulary, ismo. 3J. 6i/. 
In the last twenty chapters of this volume, Thucydides sketches the rise 
and progress of tkc Athenian Empire in so clear a ityleand in such simple 
language, that lit editor heu doubts vihether any easier or more instruc- 
tive passages can he selected for the use of the pupil viho is commencing 
Creek. This book includes a chronological table of the events recorded. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or. The Form and Use otWordi 

in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown Svo. 4J, 6d. 
This book is not intended as a rival to any ej the excellent Grammars 
■now in use ; but ai a help to enable the beginner to understand them. 
THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 

from the First Book of Livy by the omission ofDifficult Passages; 

being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Noles. 

With Vocabulary and Exercises. Fonrtli Edition. Fcap. Svo. S^. 
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Wright — continued. 

Ttas vpri is intemieJ to ifffify tie fufii! witi oh any itttitrtUng tooi, 
lalutA may ai tiu saute time be madt lit vekicU fir iiuini^ing .Uh si Ihi 
tmUs of grammar and pritaiples of composUUin. The tiHes fro/tis li 
teatk ■what ii comtnonly taught in grammars. IS is cctuekied thai iht 
pupil viili learn the rules of constntdion of the language much more 
uiafy from sepataU examples, whitk are pointed out to httn in the course 
of his readiitg, and tehiik he may himself set dsunt in hit note-book after 
some scheme of Ait own, than from a h^f of quetations amassed for him 
fytthers. 

Or, separatelj, 
SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. y. 
VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES TO "THE SEVEN KINGS." 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
AND LATIN HYMNS. 

The following works are, as the headiog indicates, 
classic renderings of Eoglish books. For schc^ars, and 
particularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a 
special value. The Hymni EcclesiE are here inserted, as 
partly falling under the same class. 

Church (A. J., A.M.)— HOR-E TENNYSONIAN^ sive 
Eelogae e Tenoysono. Latine redditie. Cura A. J. Chuech, 
A.M. Extra fcap. Svo. 8j. 

Latin vfrsiatu of StUctiotts from Tmi. 
llu EdUor, the lale Profcsssr Coninston 
Mr. Kebbel, and oiktr gmilaittn. 



Latham. — SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptisfloribus. Jjiline reddidit Kev. H. Latham, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5/. 

Baides versions of Shakspiare this volume eonlains, amoii^ other pieces. 
Grays "Elegy," CampbeWs " Hoketdinden," Wolfis '• Burial of Sir 
Jokn Moore" and selections front Cowper and George Herbert. 



Lyttelton.— THE COMUS OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra, fcap. Svo. y. 

THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lvttelton. Extra fcap. Svo. dt. bd. 
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Hymni Ecclesise. — Edited by Ker. Dr. Newiuh. Eitn 

' ' Hy»mt of &t MtHtroal Chunk. 72e jSril Part timiains idatwni 
tram Iht PttritioH Bnviary ; lit'iKOini /rem tkott of Rome, SaH^ury, 
and YorJL 

Trench (Archbishop). — sacred latin poetry, 

chiefly Lyrical, selected uid arranged for Use ; with Notes and 
Introduction. Fcap. 8yo, "ji. 
In lAii vxrri tkt iditer hat sttated hymns ef » oMolic r^igiom 
settlimtnl that are cemmon to Christtndem, while rejecting ikest of a 
distiadivtly Remiih cAaratter. 
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MATHEMATICS. 



Airy. — ^Wotks by G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal :— 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Sludents in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown Sto. cloth. $s. 6d. 
It ii /loprd thai the mithods qfsolulien here explained, and tkt instania 

txhibiled, witl hi found tuffkitnt fitr apflkation la aiarly ail tkeimportanl 

problems ofPhyiiial Sdenci, whkh riguire/ar thiir camfleU mvatigaiion 

the aid of Partial Differential Equations. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA. 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. (Sj. 6i 
In order ti spare astronomers and observers m natural phUosephy the 
can/usiiM and loss of lime which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
trealises embracing both branches of frobabililiti [the first rdating It 
chances whith can be altered only by the ehangei of entire units or in- 
l^yal multiples of units in the fundamenlai eonditioni of the problem ; 
the other coneeming those chances which have respect to insensible grada- 
tions in the value of the element measured) Ike present tract has been drawn 
up. It rdates only to errors of ohservaUon, and la the rules, derivable 
from the ctmsideration of these errors, for the comtination of the results 
of ahservatiant. 
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Airy (G. B.) — amtinued. 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. DeMgned for the Use of 

StndenCi in lie Uoivemty. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

fa.hd. 

Tht undulatory Ihtory of opiks is preseniid to tlu reader as Aiming tht 
same tlaims lo kis attention as the theory of gnniilalion : namtly, thai it is 
eertainly true, and that, by niathematica! operations of general elegance, it 
leads lo results of great interest. This theory explains ■aiith aecura^ a 
vast variety ofphenemena of tht most camplicakd kind. Tht plan of this 
tract has been to include those phenomena only Tiihich cidmit of (atcuJalion, 
and the investigations are applied only to phmomena lohich actually have 
teen observed. 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 

Matfaemalicai Elements of Mnsic Designed for the Use of Stndents 

of the University, Crown 8vo. 91. 
This volume consists of sections, tehiek again are divided into ntaniered 
articles, en the fbllcneing topics : General recognition if the air as tie 
mtdium which conveys sound; Properties of tht air on ivhieh tht forma- 
iion and transmission of sound depend ; Theory of undulations bi applied 
to sound, &'c. ; Iitvtsligation of the motion of a ■actve of air thnmgh the 
atmosphere ; Transmission of iiKaits of soniferous viiiations thrvugA dif- 
ferent gases, solids, and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sound, 
A'c, ; Qn musical sounds, and tit manner of producing them ; On the 
etematts of musical harmony and meiedy, and of simple mitsital eomfosi- 
lion ; On instrumental mnsic ; On the human trgsns of sfteck. and 

Airy (0«mind.) — a treatise on geometrical 

OPTICS. Adapted for the ose of the Higher Clanes in Schools. 

By OsMTINn Airy, B.A, one of the Mathematical Masters in 

WeHiagton College. Extra fcap. 8vo. jr. &/. 

" This is, I imagine, the first time that any attempt has heat made to 

adapt the subject of Geomcfrieal Optics, to the reading of the higher 

classes in our good sciao/s. That this shouU.be so is the more a mailtr 

■ince the subject would appear to be peculiarly fitted for such 
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an adaptation. . . . . I have endtavaurtd, m muck as possiMt, to mmd 
the eiatnpli of ihesr popular licturcts iBko explain difficallia by igtiering 
them. But ai the nature ef my design nccfssitated brevity, I haveamHttd 
entirely one or two fortioTis of the subject lokich I considered unnecessary 
to a clear undrrstanding of the rest, and inhi^h appear to me better ttamt 
at a more advanced stage." — Author's Preface. 

Bayma.— THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
KICS. By Joseph Bayma, S. J., Profesior of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst Conege. Demy 8vo. cloth. ICW. 6d. 
Of the twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, the first 
and second ^e the demonstration of the principles vihich hear directly on 
the constitution and the properties of matter. The next three books contain 
a series of tkeorems and of problems en the lavis of motum of elementary 
substances. In Ike sixth and seventh, the mechanical constitution of mole- 
cules is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties of 
bodies are explained. The eighth book treats of btminiferous mther. The 
ninth explains some spicial properties of bodies. The tenth and eleventh 
contain a radical and lengthy invtstigation ef chemical principles and 
rdatiems, tvhich may lead to practical results of high importance. Tie 
tmidfih and last book treats of molecular masses, distances, and fevars. 

Beasley.— AN elementary treatise on plane 

TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Bkaslby, 

M. A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Second 

Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Sto. cloth. 31. 6d. 

T'Ais treatise is specially intended for use in schools. Tke choice ef matter 

has been chiefly guided by the requirements of the three dayf examination 

at Cambridge. Abouifour hundred examples have been added to this ediHen, 

mainly collected from the examination papers of the last ten yean. 

Boole. — ^Worka bj G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 

Mathematics in the Queen's University, IreUnd. 
A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Reviled Edition. Edited b; I. ToDHtrNTes. Crown 8*0. cloth. 
i+f. 
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Boole (G., ^.Q.-'L.^— continued. 

Prof (tsar Boole hat endravourtd in this treatite to convey as eomfiete an 
aeeauttt ef the preient state ofknawlatge on the subject of Differential £gua- 
tioHS, as was coiiiisleni with the idai of a ■u/ori inlendei, primarily, for 
elementary inttnictioa. The earlier secliens of each chapter contain thai 
kind of mailer -ahich has taually been thought tuifable for the beginner, 
■while the latter ones ore devoted either to an account of recent discovery, or 
the discussion of such deeper questions of principle as are liiely to preseni 
thentieh/es to the retlectioe student in connexion viilh the mMeds and 
professes if his previous course. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentaTy Volume, Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown Svo. ctotb. 

This volume contains ail that Professor Boole Wrote for the purpose of 
enlarging his treatise en Differential Equations. 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8»o. 
doth. los. 6a, 
In this exposition of tie Calculus ofFiniteI)igerences,faHicular attention 
hat been paid to llie connexion of its methods with those of the Oifferenlia! 
Calculus — a connexion which in some instances iiruoliiafar more than a 
merely formal analogy. The wori is in some measure designed as a 
seguel to Professor Bool/ s Treatise on Differential Equations. 
CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDEKS, 
WITH SOLUTIONS :— 
1848-185 1.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. Sm. 

cloth. 151. Sd. 
1 848-185 1.— RIDERS. By Jameson. Svo. cloth, "js. 6d.'. 
1854. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 

Mackenzik. Svo. cloth. loi. 6d. 
,857. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion lod 

Waiton. Svo. cloth. 8/. fid. .- 
i86tt— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and RonH. 

Crown 8va clolh. ^l. ftd. 
1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By WALTON aid Wit- 
Kii^ON. 8vo. cloth. lar. W. 
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Boole (G., 'D.C'l..)—contittW{l. 

TTuse veluma tall lit found oj great vahtt to Teachers and StudatU, as 

indicating Iht ifyle and range ef mathemalieal study in the University ef 

Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the b^ree ot B.A. Origjnany compiled by 
J. C. Snowball, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's Colleee. 
Fiflh Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Luni>, B.D., Lale Fellow and 
Lecturer of St John's Collie, Editor of WoDd^s Algebra, &c. 
Ctown 8vo. cloth. 5/. 
This toork will be found adapted to the ■wants, not only of University 

Students, but also of many others who require a short course of Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics, and especially of the candidates at our Middle Class 

Examinations. At the end of each chapter a series of easy questions is 

lidded for the exercise of the student. 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Voh. 8vo. clolh, 7/. 41. ■ 
Only a few copies remain on hand. Among Contributors te this 

'.oork will be found Sir W. Thomson, Stoics, Adams, Boole, Sir W. S. 

Naiitilton, De Morgan, Cayley, Sybiester, 'fillett, and other dislinguished 

mathematicians. 

Candler.— HELP to arithmetic Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A. Malhemttical Master of 
Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
This ti/ort is intended as a companion to any text book that may be 

Cheyne. — an elementary treatise on the 

PLANETARY THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. 

By C H, H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. Croivn 

Svo. cloth, (ss.bd. 
Ill this volume, an attempt has been made In produce a treatise on Iht 
Planetary theory, viliich, being elementary in character, should be so far 
complete, as to contain all that is usually required hy students in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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Cheytie (C. H. H., M.A., F.H.A.S.)— «wftVwi«rf. 

THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. By C. H. H. 
Chbvnb, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8to. 3x. &/. 
Thtfirttpari eflkis tearh comkts of an affiieaHatBftki autAede/thi 
nanahtn b/ dtmtntt U the general prMtnt tf r^ation. In. the second 
part fit gtmcral rttatUm femmla art affJitd Ir lie partkidar cast oj 
tlie tttrtk. 

Childe.— THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Ntk 
DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childb, H.A., Anthor of 
"Ray Surfaces," " Relaled Caustic*," &c 8vo. loi. 6rf. 
The ebftct of this volumt it It dtvtiaf pteuliariHts m tie MUipiaii : 

and, fiather, to estiAlisi analegeiu frtptr t ia in Ae unlintited ctf^ment 

stria ef wkich this rtmarkablt ttir/an it « cemttitutiit. 

Christie. — a COLLECTION O^ ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
with AnsweiE and Appendices on Synthetic Division, «nd oa ibc 
Solution of Numerical Equaticoa by Homei'B Method. By Janes 
R. Christie, F.R,!^., kte First Mathematical Master at Iht 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwit^. Crowa Svo. clotb. &. 6J. 
Tit ttritt of Mathmiatkal exercita hire efftnd to At public is colledd 
from tiosf lehick tkt author has, from lime to time, proposed for te!u/im 
Ay his pupiii during a long career at tit Royal JliUitary Acadaiy. A 
sladtnt who finds that hi is ablt to solve tie larger portion of these exercise, 
laay coniidir that he is thoroughly ■well grounded in tie eltmeatary pm- 
dpUs ef pure and inixtd Mathematics. 

Dalton.— ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressinlj 

arranged, with Esereises and Examination P^>ers. By the Rw. 
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Day. — PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 

GEOMETRICALLY. PART 1,, THE ELLIPSE, with 

Probleros. By' the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 

Sedburgh Giammar School Crown Svo. Jj. dd. 

Till ebjict of this beok is lit intreductit» of a trtUntetU ef Conic 

Sectiims which should be simplt and natural, aitd Itad by an eisy transi- 

tiim U the analytical nuthods, -without dtparting ftam the strict geamitty 

ef Euclid. 

DodgSOn — ^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER. 

M IN ANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometiy. By Charles L Dodgson, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Leciuier of Christ Church, 
Onford. Small 4to. cloth. lai. &/. 
Tht oijict of thi author is to frcsmt the suijcct as a cBHlinuous chain oj 

argument, separated from aU accessories of explanation or illustration. 

All such explanation and illustration as seetned necessary for a beginner 

are irttroduced either in the fortn of foot-notes, or, where that would have 

occupied too much room, of Appendices. 

Drew. — GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. ByW. H. Drew, M.A., St Jobn's College, Cambridge. 
* Fourth EditiiHi. Crown Svo, cloth. +1. 6d. 

ftt this work the luijecto/ Conic Sections has been placed d^ore the student 
in such a form that, it is hoped, after nuistering the elements of Euclid, he 
may find it an easy and interesting continiialion of his geometrical studies. 
With a view, also, of rendering the ■uiork a complete manual of what ii 
required at the Universities, there have either been embodial into the text or 
inserted among the examples, every book-work question, problem, and rider, 
which has been proposed in the Cambridge examinations up to the present 



SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown Svo. cloth. +r. 6d. 
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Edgar (J. H.)— NOTE-BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID 

GEOMETRY. Cootaining Problems with help for Solations. Bj 

J. H. Edcar, M.A, Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 

Rojal School of Mines. 4to. 3j. 

Ja teaching a larp class, if the method of lecturing and demonstrating 

from the black board only is pttrsutd, the more intelligent i/iidetits havi 

generally to be kept back, from the necessity of frequent repeliliert, for ikt 

sake of the less prsmising ; if the plan of setting problems to tack fiufil is 

adofttd, lie teaeher finds a difficully in giving to each sufficient alteation. 

A judicious combination of both methods is doubtless ike best; and it is 

hoped thai this result may be arrk'td at in some degree by the use of this 

book, takich is simply a collection of examples, with helps for solution, 

arranged in progressive sections. 

Ferrers.— AN elementary treatise on trilinear 

CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 

Theory of Projectors. By the Rev, N. M. Ferrers, M.A. , Fellow 

knd Tutor of Gonville and Caius Collie, Cambridge. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. &r. td. 

The object of the author in meriting on l&ii subject has mainly been to 

place it on a basis altogether independent of the ordinary Cartesian system, 

iiitlead of regarding it as only a special form of Abridged J^Wation. 

A short chapter on Determinants has been introduced. . 

Frost.— THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTOK'S 

PRINCIPIA. Wilh Notes and Illustrations. Also a collection of 

Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. 

By Percival Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, 

Mathemalical Lecturer of King's College, Cambridge. Second 

Edition. Svo. cloth, los. bd. ' 

TTie emihor's principal intention it to explain difficulties which m^ hi 

encountered by the student on first reading theYi\nc\^\a, and to illustrott 

the advanta^s ef a careful study of the methods emfieyed by NeMon, bf 

'he extent to vihich li^ may be applied in the solution of pn^Iems ; 
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kt hat also endtauettrid to give auittaHce lit the student viin it e/tgogai in 
the study of the higher brtatihei of mathemaiiii, by repraenting in a 
geonietruai firm saierai 0/ the proceisa tm^layid in tie ZHffermiial and 
Iiitigral Calculus, and in the analytical irtvatigatiotti of Dynamics. 

Frost and Wolstenholme.— a treatise on solid 
GEOMETRY. By Pbbcival Fbost, M.A., and the Rer. J. 
WoLSTENHOLUB, M.A., FcllovT and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College. Svo. clotli. l%s, 

Thi authors have tndeavourtd to praenl hefiri students as eam^ehensine 
a view of the subject as possible. Intending to make llie subject aceessiile, 
at least in the earlier portion, to all classes of students, lAey hmit endea- 
voured to explain completely all the processes lalach art most ttsefid iii 
dealing with ordinary tlseorems and problems, thus directing the student 
to the selection of tndhodi vihiih are best adapted to the exigencies of each 
problem. In the more difficult portions oft/ie subject, they have consida-ed 
themselves to be addressing a higher class of students ; and Ihcy have there 
tried to lay a good foundation on •which to build, if any reader should 
wish to pursue the sciericc beyond the limits to ■aihich tlu work extends. 

Godfray.— A treatise on ASTRONOMV, for the Use of 

CoU^es and Schools. Ey Hugh Godfkay, M.A., Mathematical 

Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. Svo. cloth, lu. 6d. 

7%is book embraces all those branches of Astronomy which have, from 

time to time, been recommended by the Cambridge Board of Mathematical 

Studies: but by far the larger and easier portion, adapted to the first three 

days of the Examination for Honours, may be read by the more 

advanced pupils in many of oar schools. Thi author's aim has been to 

convey clear and distinct ideas of the celestial phenomena, 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Frobtem up to the time of Newton. 
By Hugh GoDFaAY, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 5/. M. 
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Tkttt fagtt WtH, it it hoped, form an iHtraduclum la mere recondite 
worAi. Diffieulties kaot hem discussed at c<msideraile length. Tht 
s^tctioH ef the method filloaed with r^ard to analytical solutions, 
whuh is the same as that of Airy, Herschd, Sp'c. was made en account 
of Us simplicity; it is, mm-emier, the method ivhick has obtained in the 
Unkitrsity of Cambridge. 

Hemming.— AN elementary treatise on the 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges Mid Schools. Bj G. W. Hemming, M.A., 

Fellow of St John's Collie, Cambridfie. Second Edilioo, wiih 
Corrections and Additions. Svo. doth. 91. 



Jones and Cheync— algebraical EXERCISES. Pro- 

gresaivelf arranged. By the Rev, C. A. JONBS, M.A., and C. H. 
Chevne, M.A., F.R.A.S.,MathematicaIMastersaf Westmimtci 
School New Edition. iSmo. cloth, zs. 6d. 

This little iaok is intended tn meet a dignity which is probably Jdl more 
or less by all engaged in leaching Algebra to banners. It is, thai vihili 
new ideas are being acquired, old ones are forgotten. In the Mief thai 
constant practice is Ike only remedy for this, tlie present series of miscH- 
lantous exercises has been prepared. Their peculiarity consists in this, 
that though miscellaneous they are yet progressive, and may be used by 
the pupil almost from the comrnencement of his studies, TTley are nel 
intended to supersede the systimatically arranged examples to bt found is 
ordinary treatises on Algebra, but rather to supplement them. 

The boot being intended chiefly for Schools and Junior Students, Ih 
higher parts of Algebra have not been induded. 

Kitchener. — a geometrical note-book, containii^ 
Eas; Problems in Geometricnl Drawing prepnralor; to the Studj 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, 
M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 4I0. 2/. 
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It is the objat of this book to mait snmiway in murcoming the diJfiatUiti 
cf Geonutrical conteptien, h^orc tke mind is called to the aUack of 
Gtemttriad tkeorcms. A fern simple vidhods of constrvclion are given ; 
and space is 10 on each page, in order that the learner may draw in tie 

Morgan.— A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND EXAM- 
PLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Malliematical Lecturer or Jeras 
CoUege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. doth. 61. W. 
This hook contains a number of problems, chiefly elementary, in the 
Mathemalieai subjects usually read at Cambridge. They have been 
selected from the papers set during late years at Jesus College. Veryfeiv 
of them are to be met Toilh in other collections, and by fat the largei 
niimier are due to some of the most distinguished Mathematicians in the 
University. 

Parkinson.— Works by S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R,S„ Fellow m«1 
Tutor of St. John's CoU^e, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools, With a Collection of Examples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gi. bd. 

Ill preparing a fourth editien of this work the author has kept the same 
object in view as he had in the former editions — namely, to include in it 
such portions of Theoretical Mechanics as can be coitvcuiaitly iiwestigaled 
viitheut the use of the Differential Calculus, and so render it suitable as 
a manual for the junior classes in the University and the higher classes 
in Schools. With one or two short exceptions, the student is not fresumal 
to rehire a knowledge 0} any branches of Maiheniatics beyond the elements 
of Algebra, Geometry, and TrigBnametry. Several additional propositions 
hme been incorporated in the ■work for the purpose of rendering it more 
complete : atid the collection of Eiamf^es and Problems has bten largely 
increased. 
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Parkinson (S.) — ^ntinued. 



A tolUclUn ef examfla and froUimi Aai beat afpiHdid h lAii weri, 
which are tttffUuntly tiumeroui and varied in character to afford ta^id 
extrcite /or the student. Jvr the greater fiarl of them, rKeurie has been 
had to the Ejiaminaiiim Faperi let la the Vniveraly and the seceral 
Cell^i during the last twenty years. 

Phear. — elementary hydrostatics. With Nnmerons 

Exvnples. By J. B. Pheae, M.A^ Fellow and late Aadstant 

Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fomth Edition. Cnni-n 

8vo. cloth. 5J. 6d. 

Tkii edUien has ban carefully revised threughaut, and many nrj; 

illustrationi and examples added, wkieh it is lioped will increase its 

iis^lness to students at the Unhiersitiet and in Schools. In accordance 

with suggestions from many engaged in tuition, answers to all the 

Examples hiroe been given at the end of the book. 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE'S 

FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 

Bjr John H. Pbatt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 

"The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy." Third 

Edition. Crowa 8vo, clolh. 6/. W. ' 

The aulhot's chief design in this treatise is to gii/e an answer to the 

question, " Has the Jiarth acquired its present form from being originally 

in a fluid state! " This Edition is a complete revision of the former ones. 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. PuCKLX, M.A., Head Master of 
Windermere College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
'oth. 7/. 6rf, 
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This inert is rtcrnnmrndtd by Ihe Syndicate of the Cambridge ImoI 
ExaminaHeta, and is tht text-book in Harvard Uiiivtrsity, U.S. 



Rawlinson.— ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. George . 

Rawlinson, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Edwabd Sturges.M.A., 

of Emmanuel Coll^^, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 

Sciencea, Elphinslone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. doth. ^.bd. 

I^ihlished under the authority of Her Majesty i Secretary of Stale for 

India, for tise in the Government SshooU and Co/lf^ei in India. 

Reynolds.— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 

GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reykolds, M.A., Mathematical 

Master in CMod College. Ciown 8vo. y. 6d. 

Some c/iaiige, it is evident, in our English ways of leaching can n'aiB no 

Ungtr be postponed, and this little hook, mainly derived from French and 

German sources, has been vritlea ia the hape of facilitating that change. 

It has been constructed en one plan throughout, that of cUways giving in 

the simplest possible form the direct proof from the nature of tht cast. The 

axioms necessary to this simplieUy have halt assiiniid -uiilhout hesitation, 

and tio scruple has been felt as te the increase ^ their number, or the 

aiceptance of ai many elemiiitary notions as common experience placet 

past all doubt. 

The book differs most from published teaching in its cemlrucUens, and 
in ill early application of Arithmetic te Geometry. 

Routh.— AN, ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 

MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By Edward John Routh, M.A., lale 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Si. Peter's Collie, Cambridge; 
Kxaminer in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, i+f. 
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t» tku tiititM ikt atiAer hat made tmeral adHiisns tir ea^h ekapter. 
Hi hiu tritd, evm at Ike rut c/ stmt Utile nprtitign, b mate tack 
chapter, at far as possible, eompUte in itself, so Hat all thai relates ts any 
»He part of the subject may be found in tki same place. This arrangement 
loill enable every student to teleel hit awn order in vihiek ta read the 
subject. The Examples nluck viill be fimnd at the end of each chapter 
hai-e been ekiefly telected from the Rxaminati<m Papers ixMeh have been 
tet m Ike Univenily and the Cidlegts in the lastfea years. 

Smith (Barnard).— Works by BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 
Rector of Glaston, Rutlandshire, late Fellow and Senior Bunar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Prindples and Applica- 
tion : with numerous systematically mranged Examples takm from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference to tbe 
Ordinary Examination for the B.A. D^ee. Tenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, lor. 6d. 

This manual is ncto extensively tised in Schools and Colleget, both in 
En^and and in Ihc Colonies. It has also been Jound of great service for 
students preparing fjr the Middle Class and Civil and Military Service 
Examinations, from Ike care that has been taken to elucidale the principles 
of all the rules. The present edition has been carefully revised. " To 
all those whose minds are sufficieidly developed to comprehend the timplesi 
mathematical reasoning, and ■aha have not yet thoroughly mastered the 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is calculated to te of great 
advantage. "^Athen^um. 

Of this •mork, also, one of the highest possible authorities, the late Dean 
Peacock, writes: "Mr. Smith's work is a most useful publication. The 
rules are staled with great clearness. The examples are w^l selected, and 
worked out with just siifficient detail, without bang encumbered by ton 
minute explanations ; and there prevails throughout it thai just pr^ortion 
of theory and practice, which is the cnniining excellence of an elemrntaTy 
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Smith (Barnard) — continued. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown Svo. 
cloth. 4^. fid. 
Adapted from the aulAoT^s work on "Arithmetic and Algebra," 6y the 
omission of thf aigt6rai( portisn, and by the inlrodiution of new extrdsis. 
TTie reason of each ariihmetieal process it fully exhibited. The system of 
Dtcirnal Coinage is explained; and anneeri to the exercises art appended 
at the end. 7%ts Arilhtnetic ii characterised as " admirably adapted for 
instruction, combining Just stijgicieni theory viUh a large and will-selected 
collection of exercises for pmctite." — Journal OF EDUCATION. 

COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 

\_PrepariHg. 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Seventh 

Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. %s. bd. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. CrownSvo.limp 
doth. zs. bd. 

Or sold separately. Part L I/. ; Part II. \s. ; Answers, dd. 

These Exercises htme been published in order to give the pupil examples 
in every rule of Arithmetic. The greater number have been carefully 
compiled from the latest Unitiertily and School Examination Papers. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC iSmo. cloth. 31. 

Or sold separately, Parts T. and II. \od. each ; Part HI. IJ-. 

This manual, published at the request of many schoolmasters, atid 
chiefly intended for National and Elementary Schools, has been prepared 
on the same plan as that adopted in the author's School Arithmetic, ■which 
is in extensive circulation in England and abroad. The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced, from the conviction on the pari of the author, that 
the knoialedge of such tables, and the mode of applying them, laill be oj 
great use to the rising generation. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, iSmo. cloth, 6r. 6rf. ; or Parts L II. and HI. 
%i. 6d. each. 
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Smith (Barnard) — continued. ' 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AKD ' 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. iSmo. cloth. Or separatelj, 
Part I. id, ; Part II, 3<£ ; Part III. -jd. Anawers, id. ' 

THE SAME, with Answeis complete. iSmo. cloth. \s. 6d. 

Thit Shiilitig Baei of Arilhntdic iat iait fr^rai for the use ej 
Naiienal and ethtr schools at the urgent request of numerous masters of 
schools both at heme and tthroad. Th^ Explanations of the Rides, and 
the Exampla will, it is hoped, ie fousul suited to the most elementary 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. iSmo. cIotL . 

V. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. iSmo. clotL 
IS, (ui. The same, with Ausweis, iSmo. is. gd. 
The ebjat of these Examination Papers it to test students both in the 
theory and practice of Arithmdic. It is hoped that the method adopted 
will lead students to deduce residls from gtnerai principles ralher than 
to apply stated rules. The author idinies that the practice of giving 
examples under particular rules mates the working of Ariihmelie quill 
mechanical, and tends to thnnu all but very clever boys off their balance 
when a genera! paper an the subject is put be^e them. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
iSmo. dotli. \s. td. 

Smith (J. Brook). — ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. Bj J. Brook 
Smith, M. A Parti. Crown 8vo. y. bd. 

The fellowing pages form the first part of a Treatise on Arithmetic, in 

which the Author has endeavoured from very simple principles to explain, 

in a fatl and satisfactory manner, all the more important processes in 

The proofs liave in all cases been given in a form entirely 
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arithmdkal, and at tki end of every chapter several examfia hmie been 
■:Krrted out at length, and the best prodigal method of (Ration (arefiiUy 
pointed out. 

Snowball.— THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY ; with the Ccmstruction and Use of 
Table* of Li^aiithins. By J. C. Snowball, M. A, Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7j. 6rf. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, the text has hetH 
subjected to a careful revisiott ; the proofs of some of the more impor- 
tant propositions have been rendered more strict and general; and a 
considerailt addition of more than two hundred examples, taken princi- 
pally from the questions tet of late years in toe public examination! of the 
University and of individual Colleges, hot been made to the collection of 
Examples and Problems for praetice. 

Tait and Steele.— dynamics OF A PARTICLE. With 

numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and Mr. Steele. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, roi. 6d. 

In this treatise ■mill be found all the ordinary proposition!, connected 

with the Dynamics of Particles, which can be conveiiitntly deduced toithout 

the nie of D'Alembert 's Principle. Throughout the book will be found a 

number of illustrative examples introduced in the text, and for the most 

part eompUtdy laorked out ; others witk occasional solutions or hints to 

assist the student are appended to each chapter. For by far the greater 

portion of these, the Cambridge Senale-llouse and Collfge Examination 

Papers have been applied to. 

Taylor.— GEOMETRICAL CONICS ; including Anharmonic 

Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By C. Taylor, 

B.A., Schoktof Si. John's College, Cambridge. Crorni Svo. doth. 

•js. 6,1. * 

This work contains elementary proofs of tbt pHneipal properties of Conic 

Sections, together with chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio. 
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Tebay. — ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

With DnmenHU Examples. By Skptiuue TbbaV, B.A., Head 

Maiter of Queen Elizabeth's Gnunmar School, Rivingtoit. Eitia 

fcap. 8vo. 31. (^. 

The ebjict of the praenl viari ii to enable bayt te acquire a mederali 

ttt^tpUdge ef Memuratim in a reaionatU time. All diJUult and useless 

matter kai ieem mioidtd. Tie txamplei far the mml fart are easy, and 

the rule are centite. 

Todhunter.— World by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., 
of St. Joha'fl CoU^e, Cambridge. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Collies and 
Schools. New Edition. iSnio. cloth. 31. bd. 
As the elements of Euclid are usually pliued in the hands of youttg 
students, it is important to exhibit the ■work in such a form as laill assist 
Ihem in overcoming the diJSatltia vihich th^ experience &n their first in- 
troduction to processes of centinuous argurseal. No method appears to be 
so useful as that of breaking up the demonstrations into their constituent 
parts ; a plan strongly rerontmended by Professor Z)e Morgan. In the 
present EdUion each distinct assertion in the argument begins a new Urn : 
and at the ends of the lines are placed the necessary references to the 
preceding principles an which the assertions depend. The longer preposi- 
tions are distributed into subordinate parts, which are dislinguitked iy 
breaks at the beginning of the lines. Notes, appendix, and a coUetUen of 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With Numerous Examples. 
i8rao. cloth. 21. 6rf. 
The subjects included in the present work are these which have usually 
found a place in Elemetitary Treatises on Mensuration. The mode of 
treatment has been determined by the put that the luort is intended for the 
use cf begmners. Accordingly it is divided into short independent chapters, 
vihich are followed by appropriate examples. A knowledge of the elements 
Bf Arithmetic is all thai is assumed; and in connexion with most of the 
Rules of Mensuration it has been found practicable to give suck ex/dana- 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued. 

tiom anil illuslratiaiis as vrill supply t/u flatt of fermal it, 

itmonstrations, irAicA would have ban unitailUlt te the cAaratitr ^ the 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With nninerons Eaunples. New 

Edition. iSmo. cloth. 2j. 6d, 
Great pains kaue been taken to raider this work intdli^U to young 
slndenis, by Ike use of simple Innguagt and by copious explanaOoni. Jn 
deta-mitting the subjects to be included and the space to be asiipted to each, 
the Author has been guided by Iht papers given at the various examinations 
irt elementary Algebra which are rural carried on in this country. The 
booh may be said to consist of three parts. The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and fractional expnssions ; the second 
the s^u^on of equations and problems ; the thinl treats of varieut subjects 
tokieh are iiitroduied but rarely into examination papers, and are more 
briefly discussed. Provision has at the same time been made for the 
introduction of easy equations and problems at an early stage— for th«se 
who prefer such a course. 
KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown Sro. doth. 

(>s.bd. 
TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With nomerous Examples. 

New Edition. iSmo. cloth, is. dJ. 
Intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry, published by the Author. The same plan has been adopted 
as in /i^ Algebra for Beginners : the subject is discussed in short chapters, 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter. The first fourteen 
chapters present the geometrical part of I^ne Trigonometry; and contain 
all that is aeeessary for practical purposes. The range of matter included 
is such as seems required by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonometry which are nirw carried on in the country. Answers are appended 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous E^imples. 
Second Edition. iSmo. cloth. ^. 6d. 
Intended as a companion to tin two preening books. The work forms 
an elementary trealiie on dimonslrati-ve mechanics. It may be true that 
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Todhonter (I.) — amtinued. ' 

liiifiart of mixed mathiinatict Aat beat lemelimet made too ahstract and 
spemlahvt; bilUean hardly be dmbledthat a kninalidge of the elemtttts 
at UaH ef the thary of tht subject is extremely valuable even for thin 
viha art mainly concemtdwilk practical rrsuUs. Tht Author has accord- 
ingly endeavourid te fnrvide a suitablt iiilroduction to tht study ef applied 
as well as of theoretical mechanics. The 'jurrk caiisisis of two parts, 
namely. Sialics and Dynamics. It will be found to contain all thai is 
usually comprised in tUtaentary treatises on Mechanics, together laiili semt 



ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Fourth Edition. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, is. Grf. 

This work contains all the propositions which are usually included in 

elementary treatises on Algebra, and a large number of Examples for 

Exercise. The atiShor has sought to render the worh easily intelligible to 

students, without impairing tht accuracy of the demonstrations, or con- 

trading the limits of the stibjat. Hit Examples, about Sixteen hnndrefl 

and fifty in number, have been selected wUh a vieia to illustrate every part 

of tht subject. Each chapter is caitiplelt in itstlf; and flie work will be 

found peculiarly adapted to tlie wants of students who are viUhout the aid 

of a teacher. The Ansviers to the examples, with hints for the solution of 

some in which assistance may bt nadtd, are giiren at the end of tht hooi. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 

EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown Svo. doth. 

This treatise contains all the propositions ■which are usually iiiclttdcd 
in elementary treatises on the theory of Equdtions, together with Examples 
for exercise. These liave been selected from the College and Unaiersity 
Examination Papers, and the results have beta given when it appearea 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of tht subject, the 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in all tJit preceding 
elementary trtatises, and also some imrestigations which are not to be found 
ill any of them. For the second edition the work has been revised and 
'"•"• additions have been made, the most important being an account ft 
searches of Professor Sylvester respecting Neaiton's Pult. 
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Todhunter {!.)— continued. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cioili. 5^. 
T/u ilesign ef this work has been to rentier the subject intdltgible I0 
beginners, and at the same time to afford the student the opportunity sj 
obtaining all the informalien which he will reqttire on this branch of 
Mathematics. Each chapter is foUcfwed by a set of Examples : those 
■which are entitled Miscellaneous Examples, together vrilk a feu> in some 
of the other sets, may he advantageously reserved by the student for exercise 
after Me has made some progress in the subject. In the Second Edition 
the hints for the solution of the Examples have been, considerably increased. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4J. bd. 
The present ivork is constructed on the same plan as the treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry, to which it is intended as a sequel. In the account 
,f Uapier's Rules of Circular Parts, an explanation has been given of a 
method of proof devised by Napier, which seems to have been overlooied 
by most modem writers on the sulject. Considerable labour has been 
bestowed on the text in order to render it comprehenstvi and accurate, and 
the Examples (selected chiefiy from College Examination Papers) have 
all ban car^ully verified, 

P1,ANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8va cloih. 71, iid. 
The Author has here endeavoured to exhibit the subject in a simple 

oionnn for the benefit ef beginners, and at the same time to include in one 

j-olnme all that students usually require. In addition, therefore, to the 
jropjsitions which have always appeared in such treatises, he has inlra- 

d'lced tie methods of abridged notation, which are of more recent origin ; 

these methods, which are of a less elementary character than the rest 0/ the 

■work, are placed in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the student 

atfirst. 
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Todhunter (I.) — continued. 



A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
nameroiu Examples. Founh Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. loi. hd. 

Tht Anther kai tndnriioured in the presott work to exhibit a cemfin- 
hmsitic vieni of Iki Diftrential Calculus an Ike method of limits. In the 
more demmtary portions he has entered into considerable detail in the 
explanations f isnth the hope thai a reader mho is nAthout the assistarue of a 
tutor may he enabled to aequire a competent aeipiaintanie lailh the subject. 
The method adopted is that of Differential Coefficients. To the different 
ihapters an appended examples sufficiently numerous Is tender another 
book unnecessary ; these examples bang mostly selected from College Ex- 
amintation Papers. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. cloth, toi. 6d. 

This is designed as a v/ari at once elementary . and complete, adapted 
for the use of beginners, and sufficient fir the wants of advanced students. 
In the selection of the propositions, and in the modi of establishing them, 
it hat been sought to exhibit the principles clearly, and to illustrate 
all their most important results. The process of summation has been 
repeatedly brought forward, with the view of securing the attention of 
the student to the notions tahich form the true foundation of the Calculus 
iisdf, as wdl as of its most valuable applications. Every attempt has been 
made to explain those difficulties which usually perplex beginners, eipedally 
with reference to the limits of integrations. A new method has been adopted 
IB regard to the transformation, of multiple integrals. Thf last chapter 
deals with the Calculus of Variations. A large collection of exercises, 
selected from College Examination Papers, has been appended te the seueral 
chapters. 

EXAMPLES QF, ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY , OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crowii Svo. cloth 4j. 
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A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With 

Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. 
cloth. lor. 6rf. 

In this viark on statics (treating ef Ok liraii of the iquilitrium of bodies) 
tciiil ht found all thi frafesitient vshtek usually appear in treatises on 
T^eareiical Statiei. To tie different chapters examples an appmdtd, 
which kavebem prineipally selected from Unioersity Examinatan Papers. 
Tn the Third Edition many additions have been made, in qrder to illus- 
trate the application oj the principles of the subject to Ike solution of 
problems. 



Wilson, J. M. — ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Angle:., 
Parallels, Triangles, EquiTalent Figures, the Circle, and Propor- 
tion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A., F«Uow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and Mathematical Master in Rugby School. Second 
EditioD. Extra fcap. Svo. 31. td. 

The distinctive featuret of tkisinork are intended te be tlu followdng. 
The classificatioti of Tkeorems according to their subjects ; the separation 
of Tkeorems and Problems ; the use of hypothelicai constructions; the 
adoption of independent priiofs_ vihere they are possible and simple ; the 
introduction of the terms locus, projection, &c. ; the importance given to 
the notion of direction as the property of a straight line ; fke intermixing 
of exercises, classified according to the methods adopted for their solution ; 
the diminution of the number of Theortfs .' the compression of proofs, 
especially in the later parts of the book ;, the tacit, instead of the explicit, 
reference to axioms ; and the treatment of parallels. 



ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. PART II. (separately). The 
Circle and Proportion. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. Extra fcap 
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Wilson (W. P.) — A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. p. Wilson, M.A,, Fellow of St. John's Collie, Cambridge, 
and Proressor of Mathematics in Queen's College Belfast. Svo. 

Wolstenholme. — a BOOK OF mathematical 

PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstbnholmk, Fellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
tOAtio at Christ's CoUege. Crowo Svo. cloth. %s. bd. 

Contents: — GBmutry {Sucluij — Algiira — Plant Trip/rumutry— 
GtmitiriaU Celtic SectieHs-^Anaiytual Conk ShUohs — Thtory of E^a- 
HfHf — Difftrmtial CaUulut — Inligra! Calculus — Salui Geometry — Stalin 
—Eltmenlaty Dynamics — Nroiton— Dynamics of a Point — Dynamics ol 
a Fit^idBedy — Nydroitfilki — GmmttrUal Optics — Sphiricrd Trigonomdry 
aiid Plant Astranamy. 



SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

The importance of Science as an element of sound educa- 
tion is now generally acknowledged ; and accordingly it 
is obtfuning a prominent place id the ordinary course of 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a complete series of Scientific Manuals, affording 
full and accurate elementary information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their' 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By G. B. 

Airy, Astrooomer Royal. SiJtth and cheaper Edition. i8mo. 

cloth, 4s. 6d. 
TiUr viori centisfj ef tix fettura, viiiei are inlendtd " to txflain it 
inteUigtnt periQta ihtfrincipla en tohich thi mstrtanents ef oh Oisema' 
tery art emilrtutai (amittiHg ail dilaili, la far as tk^ art nureiy sui- 
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tidiary}, and tit priniipla en ■uikuh the eiservatieru modi tviih thai 
instrumtntt an trmttd for dedmluin of tie distances and ■uieigkss of the 
bedia of the Solar System, and of a few stars, omitting all minuti^ ej 
formula, and all treuUisome details of caleulalion." The speciality of this 
volume it lie Jireel reference of every step to the Observatory, and the full 
dtieriftian of the methods and instrumenfi of observation. 

ASTRONOMY. 

MR. LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebula:, and numeious Illustrations. By J. Norman 
LocKVER, F.R.A.S. Sixth Thousand. iSmo. 5j. 6d. 

The author has here aimed to give a connoted vietu of the whole subject', 
and to supply facts, and ideas founded on the facts, to serve as a basis for 
tuitefuent study and discussion. The chapters treat of the Stars ctnd 
NebuLe; theiun; the Solar System; Apparent Movements of the Ileaveaiy 
Bodies; the Measurement of Time ; Light ; the Telescope and Spectroscope ; 
Apparent JVaces of the Heavenly Bodies; the Real Distances and ZHmot- 
sians; Universal Gravitation. The most recent astrOTtomical discsiieries 
are incorporated. Mr. Lockyer's work supplements that of the Astnmenier 
Royal mentioned in tlu previous artide. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
RoBEKTSON. iSmo. cloth limp. \s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 

PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 

UrxLEY, F.R.S. Professor of Natural History in the Royal School 

■. Fourteenth Thousand. iSmo, cloth. 4/. 6d. 
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This hook deitriba and a^laim, in a seria of gradualtd tisatns, Ihf 
principla of Human Pkysiohgy ; or the Sttvclurt and Func^Dnt of the 
Human Body. The first lesson supplies a general t/ieta of the subject. 
This is followed by sectiani on the Vascular or Viinous System, and tht 
Circulation ; the Blood and the Lymph ; Respiration ; Sources of Lest 
and of Gain to the Blood; the Function of Alimentation ; Motion and 
Locomotion ; SensatioMi and Sensory Organs; the Organ of Sight ; the 
Coalesccjue of Sensations with one another and with other States of Con- 
sciousness ; the Nervous System ami Innervation ; Histology, or the 
Minute Structure of the Tissues. A Table of Anatomical and Physio- 
logical Constants is appended. The lessons are fully illustrated by 
numerous engravings. The manual it primarily intended to serve as a 
text-book for teachers and learners in boys' and girls' schools, 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. it, 6d. 

These Questions weri drawtt up as aids to 
voung peiple in Physiology. 



PROFESSOR OLIVER'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. Tenlh 
Thousand. iSmo. ctoUi. 4/. 6d. 

TTiit book is designed to teach the Elements of Botany on Professor 
Henskni/s plan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules. The earlier 
copters, embracing the dements of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordinal Types. The con ■ 
eluding chapters are entitled, "How to dry Plants" and "Haw to 
describe Plants." A valuable Glossary is appended to the volume. In 
the preparation of this wort free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials of the late Prof asor Heiislow. 
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Elementary Class -Books — continued. 
CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 

CHEMISTRY. INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry 

E. RoscOE, F.R.S., Profrasor of Chemislry in Owens College, 

Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of 

the Solar Spectniin, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 

A'«e Edition. Twenty-fourth Thousand. iSmo, cloth. 4r. hd. 

It hat heai the tttdtavour of the author to arrange the mast important 

faeti and princif^es of Modem Chemistry in a plain but ioncise and 

icitnlijie form, suitai to the preient requirements of elementary inslruetion. 

For the purpose of fa:ihtating the attainment ofexaetilade in the inirwledge 

nf the subject, a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been 

added. The metric system of ivaghts and measures, and the eentigradi 

Ihermametric scale, are used throughout the viork. The tteie Edition, 

besides new -wood-cuts, contains many additions and improvements, and 

indudes the most important of the latest discoveries, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By Millicint 

G. Fawcett. i8mo. 2s. bd. 
7^e following pages have been ■oiriiten mainlyviith the hope that a short 
and elementary hook mi^t help to make Political Economy a more papular 
study in boyi and gitli schools.. In order to adapt the toai especially J(v 
school use, questions ham been added at Ike end of each chapter. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copiouB Questions and Examples, and a Vocab.ulary of 
Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevdns, M.A,, Professor of 
Logic in Owens College, Manchester. i8mo. y. dd. 
In preparing these Lessons the author has attempted to show that LogiCf 
men in its traditional form, can be made a highly useful subject of stttdy, 
and a powerful means of menial exercise. With this vieui he has avoided 
the use of superfluous t^hnieai terms, and has abstained from entering 
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into queslinns of a furily sptcttlative or metaphysical characttr. For the 
puerile illnstraticns loo often found in liiorks oa Logic, examflei drawn 
from the diilitict objects and ideas treated in the natural and experimental 
scieniet have been generally substituted. At the end of almost every 
Lesson iiiill be found references to the works in vhich tie student will most 
profitabfy continue his reading of the subject treattd, so that this little 
volume may serve as a guide to a more extended course of study. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)— first pkinciples of 

CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah P, Cooke. Jun., 

Ervine Pivsfrssor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in H»rvard CoU^e. 

Crown Svo. \2s. 

The object of the author in this book is to present the philosophy Oj 

Chemistry in such a form that it can be made with profit the subject oj 

college recitations, and furnish the teaclier ■with the means of testing the 

sludenfs faithfulness and ability. With this view the subject has been 

devtloptd in a logical order, and the principles of the science are taught 

independently of the experimental euidence on which they rest. 

Hooker (Dr.)— THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 

M,D., D.C.L., Director of the Royal Gwdens, Kew. Globe 

Svo. icw. td. 

The object of this ivork is lo supply students and field-botanists with a 

fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manuals 

hitherto in use aim at giving. The Ordinal, Generic, and specific 

characters have been re-wrillen, and are to a great extent original, and 

drawn from living or driid specimens, or both, 

Johnson (S. W., M.A.)— HOW CROPS GROW: A 
Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and Life of the 
Plan!, for Agricultural Students. By S. W. Johnson, M.A., 
Professor of AnilyticaJ and Agricultural Chemistry in Yale College. 
With Illustrations and Tables of Analyses. Revised, with Nume- 
rous AddiiioQs, and adapted for English use by A. H. Church, 
M.A. and W. T. DvER, B.A., Professors at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester. Crown Svo. %s. bd. 
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In order that lAis boei may be cemplftt in itself, sefar as its sfecial scope 
it concemtd, not only have the rudiments of Chemistry and structural 
Botany keen introduced, but a stria of Experiments has been described, by 
■which the student, who Aai aecesi to chemical apparatus and tats, may 
become conversant laitA the most salient properties of the dements, and of 
those of their chief natural compounds, which constitute the food or the 
materials of plants. 

It has alto been attempted to adapt the toork inform and contents to the 
Toaats af^the class-room by a strictly systematic arrangement of topics, and 
by division of the matter into convenient paragraphs. 

Oliver (Profe8SOr).—FIRSt BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. 

By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S,, F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbariam 
ind Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Bolany 
in University College, Lopdon, With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. Svo. fis. dd. 

This manual is, in substance, the author's " Lessons in Elementary 
Botany," adapted for use in India. In preparing it he hat had in vicK 
the want, ofienfdt, of some handy rlsumi of Indian Botany, ■aihich might 
be serviceable not only to residents of India, but also to any one about to 
proceed l/iilher, desirous of gdling some preliminary idea of the Botany oj 
that country. 

Roscoe (H. E.)— SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures, 
with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, aJid Chromolithographs. 
By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. Royal 8vo. 2ls. 



" The lectures themselves furnish a most admirable dementary treatise 
m the subject, whilst by the insertion in appendices to each lecture of 
xiracts from the most important published memoirs, the author has 
riideiid it equally valuable as a text book for advanced students. " — 
HjSTER Review, ' 
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Abbott.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt lo 
illiulrate some of Che DifTerences between Eluabethan and Modtm 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School For the Use of Schools. New and En- 
larged Editioti. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6^. 

Thi objicl of this work is to patiisk students of Skakesptare and Baton 
with a short systematic acamirt of somi points of dtfferatce botjvsen Etiza^ 
bethan syntax and our own. A sation on Prosody is added, and Nolls 
and Questions. 

TTtt success tohich has attended the First and Second Editions of the 
"Shakespearian Grammar," and the demand for a Third Edition 
■within a year of iki pttUiceUion of the First, has eneouraged the Author to 
endetsvour to make the work sontFoihat more useful^ and to render it, as 
far as possible, a complete took of reference for all difficulties of Shaktspear- 
iatt syntax or prosody. For this purpose the -whole of Shakespeare has 
been re-read, and an attempt has been made to include i/tithin this Edition 
the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty {where the text is not con- 
fessedly corrupt) that comes within the province of a grammar as distinct 
from a glossary. 

The great object being to mate a useful hook (f reference for students, 
and especially for classes in schools, several Plays have been indexed so 
fully thai with the aid of a glossary and histerieat nates the references -will 
serve for a complete commentary. 
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ATLAS OF EUROPE. GLOBE EDITION. Uniform in »i« 
with Macmillan's Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on 
a unirarm scale and projection : with Plans of London and Paris, 
and a copious Index. Strongly bound in halT-morocco, with flexible 

7Su Atlai ineluda all thi amntras of Europe in a series of 48 Mafs, 
irawH BH the samt scale, vn/i an Alphaietical Index to the sitvalion 0} 
more than ten thousand flaees ; and the relation of the various mafis and 
countries to ea^h other is defined in a general Key-map, The identity oj 
seale in all the maps faiiliiatet the cemparaon of extent and distance, and 
conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different countries. The 
lite suffices to shma the provincial dtotsiens, the railways and main roads, 
tie principal rivers and mountain ranges. " This Atlas" toriUs the 
British Quarteriy, " ■mill he an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the traveller's portmanteau." 

Bates & Lockyer.— A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Adapted to the recent Prograniine of the Royal Geographical 
Society. By II. W. Bates, Assistant Secretaiy to the Royal 
Geographical Sodely, and J. N. Lockver, F.IcA.S. 

iln the Prat. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II, By the Author of " The Heir of Redclylte." Extra fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlai^d. 5/. 
A Second Series nearly ready. 
77ie endstvour has not teen to chronicle facts, but to put together a serin 
of pictures of persons and events, so as to arreil the attention, and give 
some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering tegelher 
details at tie most memorable moments. The " Cameos" are intended as 
a book for young people just beyond the tlerntn&ay histories of England, 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events, and to bi 
struck -miih characters and scenes presented in some relief. " Instead oj 
drv details," says the HoncoDformist, "uu have living pictures, faithfiil, 
^ ''"king." 
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Dclamotte.— A BEGINNER'S DRAWING BOOK. Bjr P. H. 
DelamOttK, F.S.A. ProgTessiTcIy arranged, with upwards of 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers, is. &/. 
Thistaork is inttndtd to give such instruction toBiginntrsin Drawing, 
and te flaa htfore thtnt eopia so easy, thai thty may net find any ebstacit 
in making the first step. Tkenceforieard Ike lessons are gradually 
progressive. Mechaniiol improvements too have lent their aid. Thewhole 
of the Plates have been engraved by a new process, by means of which a 
varying depth of tone — up to the present time the distinguishing cAaracter- 
istie offencU drawing — has been imparted to -ivoedcvts. 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. Nirrated io a Series of Historical Selec- 
tions from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M, 
Sewell and C. M. YonGE. First Series, crown 8vo. 
Second Series 1088—1228. Crown Svo. [yiitf ready. 

fVhen young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg- 
ments and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlargeit 
viea of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, other 
to lake a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as Ruisefs 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a (articular period or 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter is unsatisfactory, because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulfy sel/ctitms, 
csntinnma atU chronological, have, in the present volume, hem taken from 
thr hi ger works of Freeman, MUman, Palgrave, and otitrs, which m^y 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. " We kniw of scarcely 
anything," says the Guardian, of this volume, " which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English education." 

Freeman (Edward A.)— OLD ENGLISH history 

FOR YOUNGER STUDENTS. By EDWAon A. Frebman, 

D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Five 

Coloured Maps. Exlra fcap. Svo., half-bound. 6j. 

" Its object is to shme that clear, accurate, and scientific views of histery, 

tr indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the very first. 
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, . . . I Aave, I hofe, thmn thai it is ptrfiMy lasy to tiaih childrfit, 
from tkt ttryfirit, to diitiftgiasA true histpry alike front legend and from 
■wilful iirpention, and also to andrrstand tht natarmj hiitoricat authori- 
ties and te vrrigh eat ilatemail agaitat another. . . . I have throughoul 
striivn to connect the history of England vntk the general history oj 
ctvilivJ Europe, and I have especially tried to make the book serve as an 
incentive to a more accurate study of historical geography. "^PREFACE. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, On 

Sheet. II. 
The different families art printed in distinguishing colours, thus 
fatiliiating reference. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 

Arranged by Charles Hole, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Second Edition, iSmo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 41. kd. 
The inquiry is frequently made concerning an eminent man, when did 
he live, or for luhat -was he eelebratal, or iiihat biographies have iv! about 
him ? Siifh informatioH is concisely supplied in this Dictionary. It contains 
more than 18,000 names. Extreme care has been bestaaiedon the ver^ca- 
lion of the dales, and thus numerous errors current in previous works have 
been corrected. Its liie adapts it for the desk, portmanteau, or pocket. 

" Aa invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and from its 
moderate price cannot fail to become as popular as it is useful." —^iti'BS. 

Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST. Witt Glossarial 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. b1. Jephson. i8mo. 
II. M. 

It is important to find some substitute for classical study, and it is 
believed that such a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare. 
Each sentence of Shakespeare becomes, tike a sentence in Thucydides or 
Cicero, a lesson In the origin and derrvalion of viords, and in tke funda- 
mental rules of grammaticai construction. On this principle the present 
edition of the " Tempest" has bem prepared. The text is taken from the 
" Cambridge Shakespeare." 
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M'Cosh (Rev. Principal).— THE laws of discur- 
sive THOUGHT. Being a Text-Book of Formal Logic. By 
Jambs M'Cosh, D.D., LLD. 8vo. 5/. 

In this trtoHsi the Notion (loith Iht Term and the RdaHon of Thought 
is Ijinguage, ) will be found to oeeapy a larger relative place than in any 
logical -Jiark virittm since the timi of the favmus " Art of Thinking" 

Oppen.— FRENCH READER. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Contdning a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological By 
Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4J. bd. 
This is a Selection from the best modem authors of France. Its dis- 
tinctive feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic. This subject 
has hitherto been little discussed even by the best-eiucated teachers. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book 
for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of " The Heir 
of Redclyffe." l8mo. clolh. 
A record of some 0/ the goad and great deeds of all time, abridged from 

the largerrmork of the same author in the Golden Trmsury Series. 

Sonnenschein and Meiblejohn. — the ENGLISH 

METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. SoNMENSCHr.in 

and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
Comprising. 

The Nvrsery Book, confining all the Two-Letter Worda in (he 
Language, \d. 

The First Covrse, consiating of Short Vowels with Singlu 
Consonants. 3</. 

The Second Course, with Combinations and Bridges, con- 
sisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4^. 

The Third and Fourth . Courses, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 6^. 
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A Stria of Btckt in vihUi an attempt is made to plase the process of 
teaming la read Rn;^ish on a scieutijic basis. "This has been dong hv 
separating thiptrfatly tegular parts of tht languagt from the irregular, 
and by giving the regular parts to the learner in the exact order of their 
diffieulty. The child begins ivilh Ike smallest possible element, and adds to 
that tltment one letter— in only one of its functions— at one lime. Thin 
the sequence it ttatural and complete. 

Vaughan, C. M. — a shilling book of words 

FROM THE POETa. By C. M. Vaughan. iSmo. cloth. 
// has been ftU of late years that the children of our parochial schools, 
and these classes of our countrymen which they commonly represent, are 
capaMr of being inlereslid, and therefore benefited also, by something higher 
in the scale of poetical composition than those brief and somnahat puerile 
fragments to which their knowledge was formerly restricted. An attempt 
has here been made te supply the want by forming a selection at once 
various and unambitious ; healthy in tone. Just in sentiment, elevating in 
thought, and beautiful in expression, 

Thring. — Works by Edwakd Thring, M.A., Head Master oi 
Uppinghaiiu 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 
with Questions. Founh Edition. iSmo. 21. 

This little wort is chiefly intended for teachers and learners. It took its 
rise from questionings in National Schools, and the whole of the frsl pari 
is merdy the writing out in order the answers to questions which have been 
used already with success, A chapter on Learning Language is especially 
addressed to leaehers. 

THE. CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of "The 
Elemenls of Grammar taught in English," adapted for the U»p of 
ilnior Classes, A New Edition. iSmo. u. 
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Thring — continued. 

SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. Wilh lh« 

Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. Thking 

and H. KiCCIus. Folio. 7j, W, 

Then is a tendency in scAooli ta stcrtBtyfi thtferms eflifi. Any gtnial 
sol-vent is valuaile. Games do mueh ; but games de net pendraU to 
domestic life, and are much limiled by age. Music tupptics the want. 
The callection includes ike " Agnus Dei," Tennyson's "Light Brigade," 
Alaeaulays " Ivry," drV. among ether piecti. 



Trench, Archbishop. — HOUSEHOLD book of ENG- 
LISH POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
K. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcop. 8vo. 

This volume is called a " Household Book," by Shis name implying thai 
it is a book for all— that Ihtre is nothing in it to fraient it from being 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household. Speci- 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including relictions from livjng 
authors. The Editor has aimed lo produce a book " which the emigrant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for it 
in his trunk, and the traueller in his knapsaci, ana that on tome narrow 
shelves where there arefeiu books this might be one." 

" The Archbishop has conferred in this dHightful volume an important 
gift on thewhole English-speaking population of tieworld."—?t.Ll.lAf.Ll. 
GaZKTTE. 
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DIVINITY. I 

Abbott, (E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School 
Part I. Crown Svo. \t. 

Chejme (T. K.)— the book of isaiah chrono- 
logically ARRANGED. An Amended Version, with 
Hutoriod and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A,, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown Bvo. 7J. 6ii 

The objicl of this rditiaH is simfly to rtstori thi probable mtaning of 
Isaiah, so far OS this can bi exprisiid in modirn English. The basil of 
tilt version is tie rtvised translalian of 1611, but no scruple has been fill 
in introducing alterations, viktrever the true sense of the propheeies 
appeared to refuire it. 

GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. Studenti' Edition. Being an 
Edition of " The Psalms Chronplogic^y j^jranged by FoDi 
Friends, " with briefer Notes. 1 8mo. 3/. 6d. 
In maiing this abridgment of '' The Psalms ChtonoUgically Arranged," 
the editors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of readers of a , 
different class from those for whom the larger edition teas intended. Same 
■who found the large book useful for priimie nadnig, have cuked for an I 
edition of a smaller lite, and at a lower pria, for family use, whi^ at the 
same time same Teachers in Public Schacls have suggested that it laouid be 
' ^t /or tiem to have a simpler iooi, whieh they cituld put into Vie 
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Hardwick.— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Giegory the Great to the Eicoaununication 
of Luther. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Edited by Francis 
Procter, M.A. With Four Maps constructed for this work by 
A. Keith Johnston, Second Edition. Crown Sto. Ioj. f>d. 

Tkt ground-plan of this treoHsi evineidfs in many poiata -urilk one 
adapted at tki ehsea/lkc last itntury in the culossal work of Sckrbckk, and 
sittei that tint! by others of his thoughtful counirymtn ; but in arranging 
the materials a very different course has frequently been pursued. With 
regard to thi opinions of the author, hi is willing to avow dislinttiy thai he 
has construed history with the specific pr(possasiot%s of an Englishman and 
a member of the English Church. The reader is constantly referred ta 
the authorities, both original and critical, on which the stDtements are 
founded. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Revised by 
Francis Procter, M.A. Second Edition. CrownSvo. iqi. 6d. 

This volume is intended as a lepiel and companion le the "History of 
the Christian Church during the Middle Age." The author's atmest 
■wish has been to give the reader a trustworthy version of those stirring 
incidents which mart the Reformation period, without relinquishing hii 
former claim ta characterise peculiar systems, persons, and events accordiig 
to the shades and colours they assume, when contemplated from an Engliih 
point of view, and by a member of the Church of England. 

Maclear.—Works by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D.. Head 
Master of Kir^s College School, and Preacher M the Temple 
Church. 

A CLAS.S-BOOK OF. OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Fifth 
Edition, with Four MapiL. l8mo. doth. 41. 6d. 
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Maclear (Rev. G. F., B.T>.)—a>n/mued. 

nil votumt firmi a Clati-book of Old Tatamtnt History frem thi 
tarlitsl limes la Ihoie of Ezra ami Nehimiai. In lii priparatioa ihi 
nost recent authorities fun/e been eomuUed, and vjherever it has appeared 
useful. Notes have been subjoined Uluslratrve of the Text, and, for the sakt 
tf mare advanced students, references added to larger -oKirks. The Index 
hat ieen so arranged as to form a concise dictionary of the persons and 
places mentioned in the course of the narrative ; while the maps, -which heme 
ieen prepared with considerable care at Stanford's Geographical Eslablish- 
ment, vidt, it is hoped, materially add to the value and ustfidness of the 
Book. 
A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including 

the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 

Third EdilioD. iSmp. doth. y. (>d. 
A sequel to the author's ClasSriook of Old Testament History, continuiitg 
the narrative from Ike point at which it there ends, and carrying it on to 
the close of St. PauPs second imprisonment at Romt^ In its proration, 
as in that of the former volume, the most recent and Irvstvior thy authorities 
have been consulted, notes subjoined, and references to larger worts added. 
It is thus hoped thai it may prove at once an useful class-book and a 
convenient companion to the study of the Greek Testament. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elemeniary Schools. With Map. lamo. cloth. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elementary Schooli. With Map. i8mo. cloth. 

TTuse worit have ieen carefiiUy e^idged from the author's larger \ 
manuab. { 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Second Edition, iSmo. cloth, is. bd. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books of Old and New 
Testament History. Like them, it is furnished with nates and references 
to larger Workf, and it is Aoped that it may be found, especialiy in Ike 
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higher firms of eur Public Schools, ta supply a sailabU manual of 
/nilrucliait in the chief doctnnis of tht English Church, and a usefiil 
help in the priparaiJBH of Candidata for Confirmation. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofe, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. iSmo. M. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Seqaet to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and Collects. iSmo. -^d. 

Procter.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its OlEces. By Francis Procter, 
M. A. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
i(w. U. 

In the course of the last twenty years IhtwkaU question of Liturgical 
hrunuledge has beat rtopemd with great learning and accurate rcsiarih ; 
and it is mainly with the view of epilomiiing extensive publications, and 
correcting the errors and misconceptions which had obtained currency, 
thai the present volume has been put logdher. 

Procter and Maclear.— an ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and Che Rev. G. F. MaClear. Fourtii Edition. iSmo. zi. W. 

At in the other Class-books of the series, notes hai/e also ban subjoinid, 
and references givei- to larger works, and it is hoped that the volume -will 
he found adapted for uie in the higher forms oj our Public Schools, and a 
tmlaile manucU for Ikete preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local 
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examinations. Tkii mno Sditien has bati considtra&ly altered, ana 
severtit important additions have ban made. Besida a re-arrangetnfnt 
of the iBori generally, the Historiial Portion has been supplemented by a* 
Exflanatieti of the Morning and Evening Prayer and of the Litany. 



PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 
BY FOUR FRIENDS. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatoi? Notes. Second Edition, wiib 
Additions and Correctioiks. Crown Svo. itu. dd. 

To restore the Psalter as far as possible to the order in wkiek the I'salns 
vere written, — to give the division of each Psalm into strophes, of each 
ttrophe inta the lines lehiih eampoiid it, — to amend the errors of translatiim, 
is the object of the present Edition. Professor Ewald's works, espeetallj 
that OH the Psalmt, have been extensively consulted. 

This boot has been used with satisfaetien by mailert far private ■work in 
higher classes in schools. 

Ramsay. — the CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the R«v. Artuuk Ramsay, 
M.A. Second Edition. iStno. U.dd. 

A citar explanation of the Catechism, by tei^ of question and answer. 

Simpson. — an epitome of the history of the 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Wiluam Simpson. M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo. jj. dd. 

A compendious summary of CAurtk History. 

Swainson.— A HANDBOOK to BUTLER'S ANALOGY. Bj 
C. A. SwAljJSoM.D.D, Canon of Chichester. Crown 3vo. v.W. 
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7~kis tnannal is designed to serve as a handbook or road-book to the 
iludejtt in reading the Analogy, to give the Student a sketch or outline mafi 
f the eountry on iiihich he ii entering, and to point out to him matters of 
alerest as he passes along. 

Westcott A GENERAL SURVEV OF THE HISTORY 

OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING 
THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Brooke Foss West- 
COTT, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. Third Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. it". 6d. 

7%e Author has endeavoured to connst the history of the New Testament 
Canon tvith the growth and consoiidaliBn of the Church, and to point out 
the relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity of 
Us component parts, and the ■aihele mass oj Christian literature. Such a 
method of inquiry -will convey both the truest notion of the connexion of the 
written Word viitk the living Body of Christ, and the surest conviction of 
its divine authority. 

Of this work the Saturday Review ■writes: " Theological students, and 
not they duly, hut the general public, owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Westcott for bringing this subject fairly before them in this candid and 

comprehensive essay As a theological work it is at once perfectly fair 

and impartial, and imbued viilh a thoroughly religious spirit; and as a 
manual it exhibits, in a lueid form and in a narrow comfiass, the results 
of extensive research and aceuraie thought. We cordially recommend it." 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
lar. U. 

This book is tntendtd to bean Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 
The author hoj made it a point car^ully to study the researches of the great 
writers, and consciously to neglect none, TTitri is an daiorate discussion 
appended " On the Primitive Doctrine aj Inspiration." 
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Westcott (Canon) — amUnued. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLI 
BIBLE. By Brooks Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown Sto. iolt. 

" T7u first Iruilviorihy cuetmnt nw have had ef that unique and m 
tirllmts monumttit ofthepitty fff eur ancestors." — Daii.v Nbws. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A FopnUr Account of 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christi 
Churchei. Third Edition By Brooke Foss Westcott, B. 
tSmo. cloth, 4(. 611^ 

Theprtsent book is an atttmpt te ansuiir a reqtasi, which has ion ma 
from timi to lime, to plate in a simple form, for the use of general reader 
the suistOTHi of the author's "History of the Carton of the New Testament. 
An elaborate and somprekensrtfe Introduition is folitnued by chapters J 
thi Bibli of the Apostolic Age ; on the Growth of the New Testament ; t» 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists : the First Christian BlbU 
the Bible Proscrihed and Restored ; the Age 0} Jerome and Augustine 
the Bible ef the Middle Ages in the West and in the East, and in ik 
Sixteenth Century. Tvio appendices on the History of the Old Testamea 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contents of the most caidtK 
MSS. of the Christian Bible, comply the volume. 



THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thooghts on its 
Relition lo Reason and History. By Brooke Foss Wkstcott, 
B.D. New Edition. Fcip. Svo. ^.6ti. 

This Essay is an endeavour to consider some of the elementary tnitis 
of Christianity as a miraeulous Revelation from the side of History and 
Reason. Pf the arguments which are here adduced are valid, liey will p 
far to prove that the Resurrection, with all that it includes, is the key 1$ 
the history of man, and the complement of reason. 
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Wilson.— AN ENGLISH, HEBREW, AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE, to (he more Comet 

; Undeistanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference W the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 

1. D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's Collie, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefiUlj' Revised. 4to. cloth. 251-. 

Tht aim ef Ihis ttntri is, Ihal it should bt ustfid to cUrgymm and all 
persons engaged in the study of the Bible, even when they da not possess a 
knowlidge of Hdjrna ; iiikile able Hebrew seholca-s have borne testimony to 
the help that Ihey Ihemselva have found in it. 



. W^right.W. Aldis (Co-Editor of the "Cambridge Shakespeare"). 
—THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary of Old English 
Bible Words. By J. Eastwood, M.A., of St. John's College, and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. iSmo. 
5/. (id. 

It is the object of this Glossary to explain and illustrate all such words, 
phrases, and constructions, in the Authariied Version of the Old and Nrai 
Testaments and the Apocrypha, and in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
are either obsolete or archaic. Full explanations are supplied, and these 
illiislrated by numerous citations from the elder writers. An index Of 
editions guoted is appended. Apart from its immediate subject, this vnvi 
serves to illustrate a laell-inarkcd period in the htslmy of the English 
lam^iage. Itisthus of distinct philohgical value. 
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BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

Arnold.— A French eton; or, middle clas 

EDUCATION AND THE STATE. By Matthew Arnoui 

Fcap. 8vo. doth. u. 6a'. 
" A very inlertsling diisertation bh the tystem ef seeendary instrucbfi 
in JPrttnce, and on tht adviiabUity of copying iht tyilim in Engiaiid,"- 
Saturdav Revirw, 

SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ON THE CONTINEKI 
8vo. lOf, f>d. 

Til Author was in l%(i% charged by tht S(hwls Inquiry CommisiiBiifi 
vHlh the task of imfestigaling tht systtm of edtitalien fir the middle an 
ipper classes in France, Italy, Germany, and S'witzerland. In the di. 
charge of Ihii last he was en the Continent nearly seven months, an 
during that time he visited the four countries named, and made a careJJ 
study of the matters to which the Commissioners had directed his attention 
The f resent volume conlains the report which he made to them. It is ha 
adapted to the use of the general reader. 

ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. Edited by the Rev. 
F. W, Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Master at Harron. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hon. Fellow n 
King's College, London. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. loj. 6d. 

_ Contents t—Hiitory of Classical EdacaHon, iy Charier S. Parhsr, 
,; llieny ,J Classical Educalion, iy Henry Sedgmici, SI A.; 
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Liberal Education in Univtrsities, iy j^hit Seilty, M.A. ; Teaching iy 
riitans of Grammar, iy E. E. Beraien, M. A. ; Grak and Latin Vtrst- 
Composiiatt, by tki Jim. F. W. Farrar ; Nahtral Scienct in ScA/mli, by 
y. M. Wilson, M. A., F.G.S.; Tkt Teaching of English, by J. W. Males, 
M.A.; Edvcation 0/ the Seasoning Facullies, by IV, yehnson, MA , 
TTie present Social Results ef Classical Education, by Lord Houghton 
The Authors have sought to hasten the expansion and iotpnnfnent ej 

\ liberal education by showing in what light some of the most tntereslmg 
questions of Educational Reform are viewed by men -mho ha..e had 
opportunities for forming a judgment respecting them, and ic t il el 

..whom hoJie been for some time engaged in the work of education at our 

!: Universities and Schools. 



; Farrar.— ON SOME DEFECTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. A Lecture delivered at the Royal Inslilution. 
With Notes and Appendices. Crown 8vo. is. 

Jex.Blake.— A visit to some American schools 

AND colleges. By Sophia Jbx-Blake. Crown 8va cloh. 
6s. 

" In the followingpages I have endeavoured to give a simple and acrvrate 
account of what I saw during a series of visits to some of the Schools and 
, Colleges in the United States. . . . I leish simply to give other teachers on 
' opportunily of seeing through my eyes what they cannot perhaps see for 
' themselves, and to this end I have recorded just sueh partieulars as f should 
myself care to kninv." — Author's Prefack. 

' ' Miss Blake gives a living picture of tki Schools and Colleges them- 
- selves in inkitk that education is carried on." — Fall Mall Gazette. 



Quain (Richard, F.R.S.)— ON SOME DEFECTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION. By Riciiard Quain, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

.C.oogic 
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J/j-'in^ hft/i i-iargal by the Cellegt of Surgaitu with the delivery of tlu 
/fiiiiferiaii Oratbia fir 1869, the Aulher has availed himself of the 
i',: jsiaii to bring under notiee some defects in the general eduiatioit of th/ 
'iintry, viieA, in his efinhn, effect injurioiuly all classes of the feopL; 
•'':,/ aot least the nienibtrt of his own frofession. 3'he earlier pages of Iht' 
iul.l'ess eoHlain a sherl notice of the genius and labours of fokn Hunter, 
but the subject of aiucatien will be found to occupy the larger part— from 
p \'e twelve to the end. 

Thring.— EDUCATION and school. BytheRer. Edward 
Turing, M.A., Head Master of Uppingtuun. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. dolh. 5/. 6d. 

Youmans. — modern culture: itsTme Aims and Require- 

menta. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the CJaims of 

Scientific Edacalion. Edited by Edward L. Youuans, M.D. 

Crown 3vo. 81. 6d. 

C0ifT%tiT%:— I^ofesser Tyndall on the Study of Fhy tics; Dr.Danitny 

on the Study of Chemistry ; Professor Henfrcy on the Study of Botany ; 

I'rofessor Huxley on the Study of Zoology ; Dr. J. Paget en the Study ej 

Physiology; Dr. Whaeell on the EdueaHenal History of Science; Dr. 

Faraday on the Education ef the Judgment; Dr. Hodgson on the Study 

if Ecenomie Science; Mr. Herbert Spencer on Political Edutalion; ; 

Professor Masson on Coll^ Education and Self Educatiert ; Dr. Youmain 

on the Scientifie Study of Human Natvre, An Appendix contains extract! 

from distinguished authors, and from the Scieutifk Evidence given befcrt 

the Public Schools Commission. 
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